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...the most popular 
Air Rifle ever made 


(2) OR over fifteen years, the Daisy Pump Gun has proven 
the most popular air rifle ever made. Among the various 
Daisy models it has easily proved the favorite with boys , 

everywhere, and no other make of air rifle has ever even 
approached it in popularity. 


Lmproved/ , 


We Couldn’t Design a Better Air Rifle So 
We Improved This One 


Experts who have taken the New Improved Daisy Pump Gun 
in their hands have been quick to notice the effect of these refine- 
ments, none radical, but still important in producing the finest air 
rifle that can be designed for the American Boy. 

Ask your dealer to let you look over the New Improved Daisy 
Pump Gun, and notice these points where the new design has made 
definite improvement. 


The new pistol grip stock follows the lines of the latest high- @) 


Because it is such a faithful reproduction of big game hunt- 
ing rifles, it appeals instantly through its sporting lines, and 
snappy appearance. 


power hunting rifles. 

The rear sight has a new screw adjustment that can be set for 
any range of shooting. 

Shooting barrel greatly improved and strengthened and accom- 
modates both lead and Bull’s Eye Steel air rifle shot. ‘ 
Take-Down Construction. A single screw allows the dis- 
assembling of the gun so that it can fit into a suit case. 

This new model has been greatly strengthened at many im- 
portant points, giving it longer life, smoother operation. 

The pump action has been improved so that it operates 
easicr and more smoothly. 

The Trigger Guard has been redesigned and resembles 

more closely the trigger guard of high-power big game 

rifles. 


Introduced over 15 years ago, the Daisy Pump Gun was the 
first air rifle to be made with the pump action, and is still the 
only one of its type to achieve a record of successful operation 
—without question, the world’s most popular air rifle. 


But for all its success, the makers of the Daisy Pump Gun 
recognize the fact that perfection is never attained except by 
constant striving for improvement. So we are happy to 
announce a new Daisy Pump Gun, which represents not a 
radical change, but rather a series of refinements of this 


In every way the New Improved Daisy Pump Gun is a rifle every boy famous Daisy model 


will be’ proud to own. It shoots fast and straight, 50 shots without re- 
loading. A remarkable gun to sell for such a low price, $5.00. Be sure 
to ask your hardware or sporting goods dealer to see it at once. He 
will be glad to show it to you, whether or not you are ready to buy. 


BOYS! 


Get this FREE copy of the Daisy Manual 


This is the gun you will see the other boys shooting this season. Better 
be sure to get one early, Other Daisy models $1.00. to $5.00. If your 
dealer doesn’t have them write us for complete information. The New 
Improved Pump Gun sent prepaid on receipt of price, if your 
dealer doesn't carry it. 


Ask your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer for a free copy 
of the Daisy Manual, a book written just for boys, telling you many 
practical things about rifles and target shooting. Send,us your dealer’s 
name and we will mail you a copy direct from the factory. 


putts EYE 
The kind the boys prefer. 
We recommend the use of 
Bull’s Eye Steel Shot with 
Daisy Air Rifles. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PLYMOUTH, MICH., U.S.A. 
Export Office—44 Whitehall St., New York City 
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CHE WHISPERING JOSS 


Chapter One 


OONLIGHT on the 

Chau-kiang, the wide 

sea road of the prov- 

ince of Kwangtung— 
the ancient,  silver-rippled 
Chau-kiang, where four great 
rivers of Southern China pour- 
ed the wealth of Yunnan and 
Kwangsi upon the threshold of 
the civilized world, _ 

The Kwei-chau, the passen- 
ger boat plying from the -is- 
lands of Hongkong and Macao 
up to Canton, her paddles 
thrashing the water into a 
moon-beaten wake, was mak- 
ing a good ten knots against 
the current. As the waterway 
narrowed, the low banks be- 
came visible. Here and there a 
pagoda thrust its queer shape 
above the flooded rice fields 
against the starlit sky. Down- 
stream, under full canvas, pass- 
ing the steamboat like swift 
phantoms in the darkness, 
came native craft, hailing from 
every port along the coast 
from Tientsin to Saigon. 

The scene could have been 
nowhere else but China; and 
no one could have been more 
alive to that than Captain 
Crouch, who had sailed the 
Seven Seas, run the danger of 
his life in every quarter of the 
globe from Torres Strait to 
Fernando Po, and who now 
paced the bridge in command 
of the passenger steamer 
Kwei-chau. 

A rum berth, by Jane, for a 
deep-water sailor, and a man 
who reckoned he knew some- 
thing of the world! Up and 
down the river, always within 
gunshot of land, always land- 
ing at the same ports. Might as 
well work an elevator in a New York skyscraper, or 
be a flag-wagging guard on a freight train! 

So thought Crouch, as he paused at the rail to gaze 
at the dark, moving panorama of native craft. But 
the job suited him well enough for the time being. He 
knew what he was doing. He knew more of the great 
river than to think it just the main thoroughfare be- 
tween Canton and the treaty ports. Though it looked 
peaceable enough in the moonlight, it bore a floating 
population of the most bloodthirsty cutthroats in the 
world. On the Si-kiang above Wuchau there was a 
pirate village every few miles. Along the coast line 
down to Hainan Strait, each band had an island of its 
own. 


F all the bandit leaders who plied their trade along 

the river, one man rose far above the rest. The wind 
bore tales of his ruthlessness and his cunning. It 
whispered his name—Tong-lu. Tong-lu, The Yellow 
Death. Rumor said he was an educated man, a 
Bachelor of the Arts; and that by his superior wit, 
he could always outguess the police and thus avoid 
meeting the public executioner. That was why the 
Viceroy of Canton had offered a reward of five thou- 
sand taels of silver for Tong-lu, dead or alive. 

Crouch, on his little bridge, was thinking of Tong- 
lu; and smiling to think that adventure was not 
dead—that some day he might meet this bandit face 
to face. Commanding a passenger boat had its com- 
pensations, and standing the middle watch had its 


In the very peak of the 
native craft was a tall 
Chinese, dressed in a 
long, embroidered yellow coat, 
with a girdle around his waist, 
that was crammed with knives. 


rewards—when you could keep your weather eye out 
for a certain yellow junk. Crouch had been told that, 
though Tong-lu was one of the richest men in China, 
he would willingly cut a throat for five copper-cash. 

“Kind of fellow I’d give a lot to come alongside of,” 
said Crouch. “Maybe, some day, I will. Then it’ll be 
a case of who shoots first.” 

He knew that the hunting ground of the Yellow 
Death was the Pe-kiang, or North River, but that the 
pirate sometimes came down to the estuary in his big 
yellow junk; and night after night, the little sea cap- 
tain had kept a sharp lookout for that strange and 
sinister craft. 

“T’ve had my one and only weather eye open for 
nearly two months,” said he, speaking aloud to him- 
self, “and I’ll lay a sheet anchor to a hairpin he has 
never passed me yet.” 

Raising his night glasses to his eyes, he took stock 
of a square-rigged Amoy junk that was swinging 
along with the current, a cresset burning on her peak 
and a swarm of half-naked Chinese fishermen aboard. 


by Major Charles Gilson. 


Iustrated by Albin Henning 


“Everything comes to him who waits,” said Crouch, 
again to himself. “To-morrow I'll have Monkhouse 
with me. Unless the lad’s changed a lot since I last 
clapped eyes on him, he’ll jump at the chance to go 
pirate hunting.” 

As he continued to walk the bridge, his thoughts 
turned to his young comrade-in-arms, Eric Monk- 
house, and of the adventures they’d encountered in the 
wilds of Africa. Since 
those exciting days, Cap- 
tain Crouch himself had 
changed very little. He was 
now dressed in a double- 
breasted white duck coat 
with nautical brass but- 
tons, and he wore a bright 
red tie. He was still a 
young man, though his 
hair had receded a little 
from the temples and had 
grown prematurely gray 
from the extraordinary 
dangers he’d run. His nose 
was beaked, his chin 
square, and his cheek 
bones pronounced. His was 
the eager, fighting face of 
an unconquerable seeker 
after danger. A slight 
stiffness in his walk be- 
trayed a left foot of cork 
to replace the one a shark 
had relieved him of, on the 
West African coast; but 
for all that he was agile as 
a cat. 

Crouch realized that 
Erie Monkhouse would be 
no longer a boy. Eric had 
reached early manhood, 
and had probably become a 
more responsible member 
of the community than the 
young rascal who had once 
described himself as “a 
young gentleman of inde- 
pendent means,” and had 
advertised for a job in “un- 
explored territory; danger 
essential.” 

Eric had not been over- 
burdened with money in 
those days, but he was bet- 
ter fixed now, Crouch had 
heard. The lad had unex-, 
pectedly inherited a smalt 
fortune, and had at one2 
packed up and taken the 
globe trotters’ track round 
the world, cabling to Crouch that he expected to ar- 
rive in Hongkong on a certain day. 

And this was that day. Barring accidents, Eric 
was in Hongkong now. Crouch had left a note at the 
King Edward Hotel to inform Monkhouse that he 
would be back in Hongkong the following evening. 
The captain had reserved a stateroom on board the 
Kwei-chau for his young friend. To-morrow night 
they’d lock themselves in it and chat about old times 
—and adventures to come. They’d talk all the way 
from Hongkong to Canton. 


(@pouess step quickened, and so absorbed was he 
in anticipation that he failed to see the square- 
rigged craft with high poop and forecastle that loom- 
ed up out of the darkness on the starboard bow. It 
was almost abreast of him before his eyes caught it. 

Up went Crouch’s glasses, on the instant. The first 
glance told him that she was no fisherman or trader. 
He lowered his binoculars to examine the helm from 
bow to stern. 


“ 
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By Jane, she was yellow! As she drew nearer, she 
looked like a golden galleon in the moonlight. There 
seemed to be only about half a dozen men on deck, but 
they were all armed. Slung alongside the bulwarks 
were queer grappling irons like dragons’ claws. The 
realization struck Crouch like a blow that here was 
Tong-lu’s yellow junk—at last! 

The captain had no need to look at his chart. He 
knew exactly where he was. All along the eastern 
shore was a long mud bank where, in places, there 
was not three feet of water; and the pirate was skirt- 
ing dangerously close to this bank. Crouch thought 
quickly. If he hit her full steam ahead, the bows of 
the Kwet-chau would crumple up like a cardboard box 
against the heavy water-logged timbers of the junk. 
He couldn’t risk the lives of his passengers—not for 
five thousand taels or all the wealth of China. 

But he saw that if he swung round and then slowed 
down his engines, he could shove that junk politely, 
but resolutely, into the mud. She could never extri- 
cate herself under her own canvas. She’d be help- 
lessly stuck and at the mercy of the Kwei-chau’s gun. 

There was another point that the captain had to 
consider; and there was no time to waste. Most of 
the pirate crew were below deck, probably sleeping 
off the effects of opium. He’d have to shove the junk 
into the mud and get away before the pirates had time 
to get under arms. Though the crew of the Kwei- 
chau were trained men who could be trusted, the cap- 
tain couldn’t run the risk of being boarded by a 
swarm of half-naked, desperate yellow devils. From 
midstream he could cover the junk and prevent the 
crew from escaping in boats. 

The captain turned to the Chinese quartermaster at 
the helm, called a quick command, and then bawled 
down the speaking tube to the engine room, “Stop!” 

His voice rang out from one end of the ship to the 
other : 

“All hands on deck! Gun crew for’ard. Every man 
at his post.” 

The ship, no longer under steam, swung round 
against the tide. 

“Half steam ahead!” he signaled to the engine room. 

Again the paddles began to revolve, and the steam- 
boat, moving diagonally across current, bore down 
upon the surprised junk. Before those on deck had 
time to realize what was going to happen, the Kwei- 
chau was towering over its prey. 

In the few seconds before the two ships bumped, Cap- 
tain Crouch caught a _ vivid 
impression of the moon-bathed 
deck of the junk. It was an un- 
forgettable tableau. In the very 
peak of the native craft was a 
tall Chinese, dressed in a long 
embroidered yellow coat, with a 
girdle around his waist that was 
crammed with knives. Crouch 
could see his features—the aqui- 
line nose, dark eyebrows, high 
cheekbones. This was undoubted- 
ly the Yellow Death himself. 

Farther back, under the ele- 
vated poop, stood a group of 
pirates. A few feet away from 
them was a remarkable figure: 
tall, dressed in the yellow char- 
acteristic robe of a Taoist priest, 
head shaved bald; a cadaverous 
face, hollow cheeks, and eye sock- 
ets black as those in a skull. 

In a few seconds, the captain’s 
quick eye had recorded 
all this—and now they 
took in something else 
that made his head snap 
hack. Amidships, lashed 
to the mast, like a vic- 
tim to the stake, was a 
white man! A fat, mid- 
dle-aged individual 
wearing a suit of white 
ducks and a pith hel- 
met. Crouch saw his ow 
head turn and heard 
him shout despairingly, 
in English. 

“Help!” he screamed. 

“must pay ransom or be tor- 
tured to death—” 

At liberty to move nothing but his 
head, he nodded frantically toward 
the tall man in the bows. 

And then the crash came—an 
oblique blow at half speed. The 
iron plates of the Kwei-chau 
lunged like the head of a battering 
ram against the wooden shell of the 
junk. Crouch heard her timbers 
creak, saw the pirates hurled off 
their feet to the deck. 

Almost instantaneously the at- 


mosphere became fouled with the stench of mud. Be- 
fore the wind, the junk plowed her way through an 
arm of the mud bank, while the paddles of the Kwei- 
chau churned deep into the slime. 

And now the River god—to whom Tong-lu had un- 
doubtedly burned paper prayers and joss, sticks— 
came to the pirate’s aid. Luck, for once, was dead 
against the little captain. Deflected from her true 
course, the junk went aground at a place where the 
mud was soft enough for her to forge through. After 
a temporary slowing up, she reached deeper water, 
and under full sail she picked up speed. Had the 
wind been the other way, she could never have done it. 

For a moment the two ships grated alongside one 
another, and as the pirate began to clear, the crew on 
the Kwei-chau opened fire. At that moment all 
Crouch’s attention was taken up by the pathetic fig- 
ure of the fat pale-faced European tied to the mast, 
who was still crying frantically for help, his features 
blank with horror and dismay. 

And that was why neither he nor anyone else on 
board the Kwei-chau saw what happened. An in- 
stant after the crash, Tong-lu dashed down from the 
peak of the junk with the agility of a panther. Ina 
moment he was at the side of the gaunt Taoist priest, 
grasping him roughly by the shoulders, whispering his 
orders. 

“The same price on that man’s head as on my own,” 
said he, pointing up to the bridge of the Kwei-chau. 
“Five thousand taels of silver, Nam Yuk, if you 
bring him to me. He'll rue the day he challenged the 
Yellow Death.” 

The priest never hesitated. He stripped himself of 
his yellow robe in an instant, and stood naked to the 
waist, like a coolie. He covered his shaven head with 
a turban that he snatched from one of the crew. A 
moment later he swung himself over the taffrail and 
boarded the steamboat. 

Unseen by anyone, he hid himself behind a donkey 
engine on the after well deck, and later passed stealth- 
ily into the fo’e’sle where he was at once lost among 
the steerage passengers who were packed together 
like so many sardines in a tin. 

By that time the yellow junk was heading for mid- 
stream. With the wind behind her and under full 
canvas, she could travel almost as fast as the steam- 
boat. It was no part of Captain Crouch’s duty to put 
about and take up the pursuit. His ancient passenger 


boat, operating only on inland waters, was not 


Crouch whispered 
in Eric’s ear: “The 
Yellow Death!” 
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equipped with wireless, and he had no means of com- 
municating with the Canton gunboats. He was due 
to berth his ship alongside the wharf at Shameen in 
the early morning. So, reluctantly, he watched the 
yellow junk fade into the night. 

He was not a man much given to swearing, but on 
this occasion he had one or two words to say to him- 
self. It seemed to him that he had managed the busi- 
ness in neat fashion—and with the luck of the devil 
god, Tong-lu had got away. And five thousand taels of 
silver had gone with him down to the sea. 

“My own ship and a loyal crew,” he muttered, “and 
what a chase I’d give that fellow.” 

The giant spirit in his wiry body was crying for 
action. Here was a notorious pirate, a good reward, 
and all the mysterious Chinese waters—gone begging 
because he had to deliver a parcel of passengers to 
Canton at daybreak! Then and there, he resolved that 
he would command the Kwei-chau no longer. 


Chapter Two 


WN a black mood, Captain Crouch steered the Kwei- 
] through the close-packed shipping in the 

Pearl River, a veritable stubble field of the masts 
of sampans, wupans and junks. Daybreak was 
spreading in the eastern sky. The pagodas and 
towers of the great city of Canton were dimly visible 
through the morning mist. 

The Kwei-chau passed Honan Island on the port 
side, slid by the Old Factories and drew alongside the 
wharf at Shameen. She was berthed, the gangway 
lowered, and the passengers began to troop ashore: 
English and American merchants and globe trotters, 
wealthy Hongkong natives, Macao Portuguese, and 
coolies from the steerage: Amongst these was Nam 
Yuk, the shaven priest from the yellow junk, the 
renegade Taoist who was Tong-lu’s right-hand man. 

Crouch went ashore, leaving his chief officer in 
charge of the ship. It would be an hour before the 
gang of cargadores would arrive, and it was too early 
for the agent’s office to be open. 

The little captain strolled along the bund, seeking 
a spot where he could be alone to think. He was rest- 


less. He wanted to be free of his wearisome job— 
free to hunt down Tong-lu. Free to follow where 
fortune led! 


He’d see Eric Monkhouse to-morrow; Eric would go 
anywhere with him. Together they’d consult Crouch’s 
Chinese friends before they laid their plans. 
They’d consult—by Jane, they’d consult old 
En-fo! En-fo was a Manchu mandarin who 
lived in a palatial yamen a little way up the 
North River, only a few miles above Canton. 
He was Prefect of the very district where 
Tong-lu was a scourge. In the course of busi- 
ness dealings between this wealthy Chinese 
official and the sea captain, a close friendship 
had grown up. 

As Crouch walked along the deserted 
wharves to the end of the little island that is 
the foreign quarter of Canton, a gaunt, ca- 
daverous-looking man, naked to the waist and 
wearing a turban, slipped out from behind a 
pile of packing cases and followed. 

Crouch seated himself upon an iron bol- 
lard. Extending his legs, he examined his 
cork foot with his good eye, while his glass 
eye stared intently at an empty sampan tied 
to the jetty in front of him. 

“Yes,” he said half aloud, and slowly nod- 
ding his head. “It’s a stroke of luck Eric’s 
due in China. I give up this job as soon as I 
get back to Hongkong. I’ve shot big game in 
my day, and it’s more in my line, I reckon, to 
turn pirate hunter than to skipper a tin-pot 
river boat on an open drain.” 

He didn’t see the brown arm lift itself above a box 
behind him, nor the heavy two-by-four that was 
clutched in lean fingers. He heard the swish of the 
bludgeon, but before he could duck, a heavy blow on 
the back of his head snuffed out his consciousness. 

He pitched forward on the wharf. Catlike, Nam 
Yuk leaped out, picked him up under one arm, trotted 
down the wharf a few paces and carried him aboard 
one of the empty sampans. There he quickly stowed 
the senseless sea dog out of sight under the matting 
awning in the bows. 


Fee a long time, as Crouch lay stunned in the bow 
of the sampan, he dreamed that he was aboard the 
Kwei-chau. The ache in his head was like the regular 
throbbing of the ship’s engine, and his bobbing, un- 
steady bed moved like the Kwei-chau when it reached 
the open sea at the mouth of the river. Then his 
dazed eye focused on the matting above his head. 
Without moving a muscle of his body, without giv- 
ing any visible sign that he had returned to con- 
sciousness, he half closed his only eye and cautiously 
regarded his captor, who stood in the stern. The man’s 
face was familiar. And then he remembered the 
shaven head, the hollow eyes, the gaunt figure of the 
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Taoist priest whom he had seen on board the pirate 
junk. The yellow priest’s robe was gone, but the face 
was unforgettable. 

At once he realized what had happened, and his 
thoughts were neither complimentary to himself nor 
reassuring. Nam Yuk stood in the stern sheets, sway- 
ing slowly backward and forward as he manipulated 
the long yu-lu, the great oar with which he propelled 
the sampan and held it to its course. Crouch observed 
that he was not only a strong man, but that he car- 
ried a murderous-looking knife at his belt. 

Seldom did the priest move his eyes from his cap- 
tive who lay before him in the bows. He was no 
doubt thinking of the reward Tong-lu had promised 
him, for his thin lips were parted in a grin that dis- 
played yellow, fang-like teeth. Crouch waited until 
the whole of Nam Yuk’s attention was required to 
avoid being run down by a passing junk, and then hur- 
riedly felt his pockets. He discovered that his revol- 
ver had been taken away from him and his pockets 
emptied of all his money, his jackknife, valuables, and 
pocketbook. 

For a moment, the little captain thought of leaping 
up and giving battle. But on second thought he re- 
jected the idea. He’d have small chance against his 
armed captor in the stern. Not only was his head 
singing like a kettle, but blood from the wound in his 
scalp was still trickling down his face, and he felt ill 
and weak. 

Once, from where he was lying, he caught a glimpse 
of open fields and knew that the sampan must be sev- 
eral miles up North River. Now and then the super- 
structure of a passing junk loomed over the boat, but 
Crouch was experienced enough to know that it would 
be quite useless for him to cry out for help and ex- 
pect assistance from anyone. For the time being there 
was nothing he could do but continue to feign uncon- 
sciousness and bide his time. 

As the morning advanced, the heat became oppres- 
sive, for it was the height of summer. Perspiration 
dripped from the exposed ribs of the lean native as 
he turned the yu-lu into a punt pole and steered the 
sampan into a backwater, until the bows brushed 
against tall reeds. 

When at last he brought the boat to a standstill, he 
gave a kind of three-noted whistle, like the cry of some 
strange bird. Then, producing an opium pipe from 
the pouch at his belt, he sat down and waited. 

Several minutes elapsed before another whistle, 
faint but clear, answered the boatman’s. Crouch was 
to hear the whistle on a later occasion, and to know 
it as the secret call of those who followed the Yellow 
Death. 

And then two men suddenly appeared in the midst 
of the reeds, standing knee-deep in the shallow water. 
They were big raw-boned fellows with receding fore- 
heads, weather-beaten faces and heavy jaws. 


/ARBBBEERED conference took place, but though 
Crouch strained to listen he could not hear a word. 

Through wary eyes he saw one man return to the 
shore and the other climb into the boat and take pos- 
session of the yu-lu. Nam Yuk, relieved of his labor, 
stretched out and puffed on his opium pipe. 

The captain was fully alive to the gravity of the 
situation. The newcomer undoubtedly belonged to 
Tong-lu’s gang. The possibility of eseape was more 
remote than ever. 

Slowly the sampan worked its way upstream until 
the cool of the evening. Finally it was run into a 
narrow creek on the left bank of the river and made 
fast to a mooring post. Nam Yuk rose to his feet, 
dragged the prisoner from underneath the awning, 
gave him a vicious kick, and ordered him in Canton- 
ese to get up. 

Crouch knew better than to move. It was part of 
his policy to let the Chinese believe that he was still 
unconscious. An unconscious man could neither he 
quizzed nor tortured. His captors picked him up and 
carried him ashore. Relaxing all his muscles, he al- 
lowed his arms to fall limp and his head to swing 
from side to side like that of a sawdust doll. 

From the high cane that brushed his body, he knew 
that he was being carried through a field of millet. 
Then the brushing ceased and through veiled lids he 
saw that he was being taken to an old ruined joss- 
house. He was borne through the entrance of the lit- 
tle temple, through a small outer room and into an 
inner one where stood a dilapidated effigy of the local 
Taoist god. 

In China, when the god ceases to be of service to 
the community, he is forgotten and neglected. If the 
sacred precincts are not used as a granary by a neigh- 
boring farmer, they are avoided for superstitious rea- 
sons by everyone, save brigands and robbers. 

It was evident that this was not the first time that 
the room in which Captain Crouch now found him- 
self had been used as a prison. Tong-lu evidently had 
converted it into a kind of guard room in which he 
could keep in temporary safe custody any captive 
whom he desired to hold for ransom. The remnants of 
the wooden idol stood upon a stone plinth, but the 


god was damaged and battered out of all recognition. 
One of his arms had been broken; the paint had come 
away in great flakes, which lay upon the floor in the 
litter of plaster that had fallen from the roof. 

The walls were of massive stone. The only win- 
dow in the place was just a few inches wide and pro- 
tected by an iron grating. Upon the floor lay a rusty 
chain, one end of which was fastened securely to the 
wall, while to the other was attached a pair of heavy 
leg irons. 

Crouch was thrown to the floor so violently that it 
was only the debris from the ceiling that saved him 
from being severely bruised. Nam Yuk then snapped 
the iron bands around his ankles while the other man 
searched for and found a key that was hidden behind 
a loose brick above the lintel of the door. 

After the leg irons were locked, the two men de- 
parted into the outer room, closing the door behind 
them and taking the key with them. And a moment 
later Crouch got to his feet. 

He discovered that the chain to which he was at- 
tached was just long enough to permit him to reach 
the window. The light was failing, but in any case he 
could see nothing outside, since the tall, green millet 
shut out the view. He sat down again, leaning his 
back against the wall. Holding his aching head be- 
tween his hands, he began to think. 

He felt ill and feverish; and he was now consumed 
by raging thirst. As night fell, the ceaseless croaking 
of frogs somewhere outside the window seemed to af- 
fect him like a delirium. The monotonous, intermin- 
able, and mournful noise became a kind of waking 
nightmare. 

Vaguely, through the green leaves of the millet, 
he could see the moonlight—the same bright round 
Chinese moon that had illumined the waters of the 
Chau-kiang the night before, when Crouch had paced 
the bridge of the Kwei-chau on the lookout for the 
yellow junk. 

After a time he got to his feet and returned to 
the window. This time he extended an arm 
through the grating and found that he could just 
reach one of the stems of millet that grew right up to 
the temple wall. 

Pulling with all his strength, he managed to root 
up the stalk. With it he was able to part the clus- 
ter of plants that obscured his view, so that he could 
glimpse a vista of level, well-drained fields where the 
crops looked almost snow white in the moonlight. 

This was evidently the property of some wealthy 
farmer who cultivated rice, sweet potatoes, and water- 
melons. In the very center of the widening vista, 
standing by itself, was a peculiar conical little struc- 
ture, not unlike a summerhouse, made of matting and 
leaves. At a glance Crouch knew that this was the 
lodge of a “crop watcher.” His pulse quickened as 
he realized how much this meant. 

In many parts of China watching crops is not only 


a recognized trade, but an absolute 
necessity for the farmer, to protect 
his produce from thieves. Day and 
night, these men stay on duty. 

Crouch went down upon his knees, 
crawled as near as he could to the 
door that communicated with the 
outer room, and listened. He could 
hear nothing. His two captors were 
probably asleep. 

Cautiously he returned to the 
window, this time with a handful 
of broken plaster that he had 
picked up. from the floor. Some- 
where in the millet, close to the 
prison, was the frog pond from 
which still issued that incessant, 
dismal croaking. 

The captain hurled a piece of 
plaster through the grating of 

the window toward the sound. Im- 
mediately the frogs were frightened 
into a silence—a silence that seemed 
uncanny after the incessant deep- 
throated chorusing. 

Crouch held his breath tensely. If 
the crop watcher was awake he’d 
know something was afoot. But if 

‘his captors were awake, they too 
would be warned. A desperate gam- 
ble—but worth it. 

He waited for what seemed to him 
an interminable time—possibly not 
more than ten minutes—and then the 
frogs began again. He allowed them 
to continue their chorus until he 
thought they had had enough of it; 
then he hurled a second piece of plas- 
ter into the pool—with the same in- 
stantaneous result. 

Three times he did this, and in the 
silence after the last throw he heard 
feet squelching through the soft mud 
of a paddy field beyond the millet. 

Crop watcher or bandit? 

Crouch had to take a chance. Unhesitatingly he put 
his lips to the grating, and in excellent Cantonese 
called a low warning to the approaching man not to 
speak too loudly. Then, as the footsteps halted, quite 
close, he held out the bait that he knew would be ef- 
fective. 

“Fifty dollars, if you come here!” he whispered dis- 
tinctly, and waited in tightening suspense. 


A moment later 
he swung himself 
over the taffrail 
and boarded the 
steamboat. 


Chapter Three 


HE minutes passed silently. Certainly the man 

outside was not a captor or there would have 

been instant action. It was the crop watcher, and 
he was trying to muster up courage to approach the 
temple. Crouch repeated his message. Fifty dollars 
was a fortune to a man who received only a few cents 
for a night’s work. 

Another minute of dead silence. Then a shadowy 
form appeared on the other side of the millet, the 
stalks parted, and the figure of the crop watcher 
loomed before the narrow window. 

“Put out your lantern and remain silent,” Crouch 
warned. The man obeyed instantly and the captain 
explained his plight. 

When Crouch had finished, the crop watcher nodded. 
Of a certainty, he knew En-fo very well. Who had 
not heard of the august Excellency who was the benef- 
icent Prefect of the district? The yamen of the man- 
darin was not twenty li away—a distance one could 
cover in about an hour and a half. 

When Crouch declared that he was a great personal 
friend of the mandarin’s, the crop watcher, greatly 
impressed, became more voluble. He was well aware 
that the joss house was often used by the river pirates, 
but because of the evil spirits that infested the place 
he knew better than to report that fact to the author- 
ities. Still, for fifty dollars he could find it in his 
heart to go to the palace of the mandarin and report 
the captain’s imprisonment, 

“En-fo will reward you when you get to the yamen,” 
Crouch promised, “and you will receive another and 
greater reward after you have guided the mandarin’s 
retainers back to the joss house.” 

He explained that there were only two men inside. 
If the place were first surrounded, both of these ras- 
cals would be easily captured, and would meet with 
their deserts in the Potter’s Yard in Canton, where 
the public executioner performed his gruesome duties. 

The crop watcher, nodding appreciation, declared 
that he understood his instructions. And then, leay- 
ing the farmer’s watermelons and sweet potatoes to 
look after themselves, he set off at a brisk trot. 

Adventurer that he was, Crouch lay down upon 
the white plaster that had fallen from the roof, and 
with the heavy irons upon his ankles, immediately fell 
asleep. 
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When he woke up, daylight was streaming into the 
room through the window. His skin was hot and dry, 
his head throbbed, his throat ached with a burning 
thirst. 

“Fever!” said he. “But, I reckon, that don’t matter 
a tinker’s cuss. If I’m not a free man by this evening, 
T’'ll look a number one fool.” 

For a moment he considered the predicament in 
which he found himself, and wondered what would 
happen to him if, by any chance, En-fo’s men did not 
arrive in time. There must be some good reason why 
he had not already had his throat cut. Either some 
special kind of torture was being reserved for him on 
board the yellow junk or he was being held for ransom. 

His memory went back to the white-clad figure of 
the stout Englishman he had seen tied to the mast of 
the pirate ship. They wanted a ransom for him, who- 
ever he was. Crouch couldn’t forget the expression 
on the man’s face, the abject terror in his eyes. 

Eric Monkhouse must have got to Hongkong by 
now. He had been due the previous evening. No doubt 
the Kwei-chau had¢gone back.to the island, and Eric 
had been at the dock to meet it. Crouch: tried to 
imagine what Eric would think when he discovered 
that his old friend was not on board, but had mys- 
teriously disappeared in Canton in the early hours of 
the morning. He could picture Eric kicking his heels 
on the veranda of the King Edward Hotel, waiting 
anxiously for news of his old comrade-in-arms. 

Crouch’s thoughts were interrupted by the opening 
of the door, and the appearance of the tall lean ras- 
cal who had been responsible for all the trouble. The 
little sea captain looked him over from head to foot. 

“You’re a pretty figure for this time of the morn- 
ing!” he said in English. “Reckon that’s the only 
face you’ve got, or you’d wear the other one. By 
Jane, I’ve seen better looking things on a smaller scale 
come out of cheeses!” 

He had some reason for his caustic observations, for 
in that green light the man looked more gaunt and ter- 
rifying than ever. To Crouch’s utter amazement, the 
priest answered in his own language. 

“To speak insult to your master is much fool pid- 
gin,” Nam Yuk replied. “More better, I think, we 
talk in Cantonese.” 

“Right,” said Crouch, slightly abashed. “You begin.” 


pe other bowed. “I'trust,’” said he, “my miserable 
hospitality has not greatly inconvenienced so dis- 
tinguished a guest?” He spoke in mockery, and Crouch 
answered in the same strain. 

“T have yet to learn the honorable name of my be- 
nevolent host.” 

“Nam Yuk—a name not unknown among the Taoist 
priesthood before I took service under the Yellow 
Death.” 

“And you find piracy more profitable than burning 
joss sticks?” 

“Undoubtedly. To-day the yellow junk has gone up- 


river, but it will return at nightfall; and when I de- 
liver the august captain of the Kwei-chaw into the 
hands of the most noble Tong-lu, I receive plenty 
silver.” 

“Quite so,” said Crouch. 
demanded?” 

“By no means. On certain occasions he whom men 
call the Yellow Death prefers vengeance to profit. 
Tong-lu has a green memory, and he will not forget 
that he escaped from the mud bank only by good joss. 
Therefore he will devise some means of putting you 
to death that will afford him more pleasures than can 
be found in the perfumed celestial gardens of the 
Pearly Emperor.” 

Crouch felt a chill sweep up his spine at the flat, 
ominous statement. 

“Pleasant to hear,” he said, finally, in his own 
language. “You’re a cheerful customer, old Lantern- 
jaws; but you mustn’t count your chickens before 
they’re hatched. You'have yet to get me aboard the 
yellow junk.” 


“And will a ransom be 


E wasn’t talking boastfully. He wanted to keep 

Nam Yuk’s attention. His sharp ears had detected 
the sound of people moving cautiously through the 
millet that surrounded the joss house. So he chuckled 
at the priest and taunted him. 

“The Yellow Death,” he scoffed, “is but a harmless 
garter snake—” 

A shot. Immediately after, a piercing scream in 
the outer room. 

Nam Yuk straightened. He stood rigid, his thin 
lips parted and his head turned sideways. Before he 
could collect his wits; he was seized from behind by a 
man who was a giant in stature. 

Crouch saw Nam Yuk lifted high by an enormous 
Chinaman with the frame of a Hercules and the face 
of a cherub. For a moment the ex-priest was held 
with his feet dangling and his arms pinned to his 
sides; then he was hurled face downward into the 
plaster on the floor. 

At once the room was filled with shouting, excited 
men, Chinese of all shapes and sizes, all wearing plum- 
colored coats bearing round plastrons containing cer- 
tain Chinese characters that identified the wearers as 
part of the retinue of his Excellency, En-fo, the Pre- 
fect. 

Finally two men brought forward a wooden kangue, 
a square board with a large hole for the neck and two 
smaller holes for the wrists. This device they opened 
and clapped on Nam Yuk. 

The seven-foot giant, who was evidently in com- 
mand of the mandarin’s servants, fished out of Nam 
Yuk’s robe the key of Crouch’s leg irons, and in a mo- 
ment the little captain found himself at liberty. As 
he passed through the outer room of the joss house, 
he saw the body of the second bandit lying upon the 
floor, crumpled and inert. Beyond the threshold, in 
the light of the rising sun, smiling and bowing like 
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some kind of mechanical toy that was wound up to go 
forever, was the worthy crop watcher, delighted at 
the success of the enterprise in which he himself had 
played the leading part. 

“I think you make promise,” he observed, “to pay 
one hundred pieces of silver?” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Crouch. “Fifty was the 
sum. But since I owe my life to you, I’m not inclined 
to argue. If you come back with us to the yamen, 
I'll see you’re paid on the spot.” 


HE party formed into a procession that moved 

slowly along the towpath, upstream, toward the dis- 
tant blue hills that hid the palace of En-fo. 

More than once Crouch had to stop to quench his 
thirst at a village well, and it was ten o’clock in the 
merning when they arrived before the: gate of the 
great building among the peach trees on the slopes 
of the hills. 

The Prefect himself, clothed in his embroidered robe 
and leaning-upon his walking stick, was at the outer 
gate to greet them. For this was the ninth day of the 
fifth moon, a lucky day in the Chinese calendar for 
the arresting of outlaws and dangerous criminals. 
Through .tortoise-rimmed glasses, his wise and aged 
eyes beamed upon the captain as the party ap- 
proached. 

“En-fo!” eried Crouch. “You’ve—you’ve saved me 
from a most uncomfortable death. By Jane—” 

The Prefect dismissed Crouch’s heartfelt thanks 
with a single graceful gesture and smilingly bade the 
captain enter the yamen. While the unfortunate Nam 
Yuk was bundled into one of the yamen dungeons, the 
mandarin conducted his friend across an,outer court- 
yard; through a garden of- twisted rockwork, into the 
magnificent reception hall of the main building. 

Just inside the door was the usual wall, placed there 
as a barrier against evil spirits. The heavy odor of 
incense assailed Crouch’s nostrils. His alert eyes 
took in the halls. All about the walls were small 
images of gods and superstitious prints; from the 
cross beams hung brilliant banners. Upon a golden 
stage adorned with diverse symbols and magic devices, 
at. the end of the room, stood a great image of the 
placid and long-bearded Sun-god, Tai-yang-shen. The 
idol wore a crown and a scarlet robe, and its finger 
nails were several inches long. It was the household 
god of the yamen, the’ joss that brought prosperity 
throughout the whole Prefecture, that ripened the har- 
vest, prolonged the lives of men, and drove away all 
evil spirits and demons. As they passed it, En-fo 
smiled. 

“T leave it there,” he said in English, “to satisfy 
my superstitious people.” 

Like many upper-class Chinese, he regarded with 
scant respect the legions of gods and goddesses, devil 
gods, and spirits worshiped by the Taoists and so- 
called Buddhists. 


Walking slowly, because (Continued on page 36) 


He steered the sampan into a backwater, until the bows brushed against tall reed. 
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The Chute of J 


HE men’s wear up on the fifth floor of Jonathan 
Marshall’s. New York department store was 
fighting dust, grit, and an insistent, clinging, 


powdery lime. Mr. Doy, the department buyer, 
grew irritable and crabbed. 

“We need those additional dreseing rooms they’re 
putting in along the Thirty-second Street wall,” he 
told Bill Darrow, his young stock clerk, “but we ‘don’t 
need the dust they raise every time they rip out a 
square of plaster. I wanted them to do the job with 
a night shift. The boss carpenter said it was impos- 
sible; too much work piling up in the other depart- 
ments. A sweet little liar, that boss carpenter— 
promised me we wouldn’t know they were there. Said 
there wouldn’t be a bit of dust. : They’d hang,canvas 
all around the job from ceiling to floor and—” 

“They did it,” said Bill, and nodded toward the 
canvas screen that boxed in the job on three sides. 

“And what good did it do?” Mr. Doy barked. “The 
dust gets through.” He ran one finger along the top 
of a metal rack and held it up to show a pronounced 
smudge on the pink flesh. “They said they’d gather 
up the litter every hour, pack it away in bags, and 
take it out of the department.” 

“We've seen them carry out the bags, Mr. Doy.” 
Bill knew he had earned himself a place in Mr. Doy’s 
estimation as a hard worker who used his head, and 
so he dared argue with the buyer. “They’ve been 
taking away the litter in bags all right.” 

“But what good does it do?” the buyer raved. “That 
dumb-eyed mistake who carries out the bags—why 
can’t he carry them out gently? Down he drops them 
and out comes a puff of lime dust. How can you show 
a customer a suit or-an overcoat that looks as though 
it’s been sprinkled with talcum?” 

A corner. of the canvas- wall moved, billowed, 
bulged. Two flaps parted, and a workman came 
through carrying two bags over his shoulder. He 
steadied them against the sill of the chute that 
dropped merchandise, on sales days, to the main floor 
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where it could be taken over to special sales tables. 
When he moved away the closed door of the chute was 
white from contact with the bags. Bill went over with 
a damp cloth and wiped away the dust. 

“T do that every time they bring out bags,” Bill ex- 
plained. “It doesn’t give the dust a chance to blow 
around.” 

Mr. Doy grunted. “Watch him drop those bags. 
By heavens, if he does—” 

But the workman, moving with stolid BEY) low- 
ered them gently to the floor. 

“Knows I’m watching him,” the buyer bald grimly. 

The workman pulled a wheel truck forward; its side 
touched a line of fur coats and moved them gently. 

“Don’t do that,” Bill called sharply. “You soil the 
coats.” 


pee man gave him a dull look of uncomprehending 
surprise. Bill brushed the faint streak of white 
that appeared upon the fur. The laborer loaded the 
bags and trundled them off toward the freight eleva- 
tors in the rear of the store. 

“Mr. Doy,” Bill demanded, “can’t we move these 
coats?” 

“Why?” 

“These furs are expensive. Some of those coats are 
worth $500. Every time those bags are brought out 
they’re loaded on the wheelers right alongside those 
furs. It’s the only place they can-be loaded; to load 
them any other place would mean carrying the bags 
through the stock. But if we shifted some of the cheap 
suits over here, and moved the furs—” 

Mr. Doy shook his head. “Can’t be done, Bill. Hun- 


“Pye 
got to 
get 
that 
man,” 
Bill 
cried. 
“Get 
back,” 


stice 


dreds of men have been shopping.in this department 
for years. They know the location of the stock almost 
as well as our salesmen. They can go right to what 
they want to look at. It gives them:a-homey feeling; 
it keeps them coming back here. It’s'an asset.” 

“Well, suppose we covered the furs with sheets—” 

Again the buyer shook his head. “If you want to 
dispose of your goods, show them. This merchandise. 
must be kept immaculate—and shown. Keep dusting, 
Bill. Thank heavens, they’ll be finished and out of 
here in another week.” 

Bill kept dusting. He wiped down the long stan- 
chions from which suits and overcoats swayed on 
hangers. He wiped down the door of the chute. 
Once he opened the door and wiped inside, The 
spiraling chute fell away into darkness and mystery. 

“Pull in your head,” Mr. Doy said crisply at his 
elbow. “Want to have something come down and 
crack you?” 

Bill closed the door. “That would be a nice way to 
steal.a suit of clothes, Mr. Doy. Throw it in the 
chute. Take the elevator down. Open the door on 
the main floor as soon as the coast was clear and get 
out.” 

Mr. Doy grinned. “Been reading detective stories, 
Bill? That’s one of the impossibilities. “No doorman 
would ever let anybody parade out with a suit on his 
back and one over his arm.” 

The canvas wall bulged, and the workman came out 
with another load of bags. Bill, turning away from 
the chute, suddenly heard Mr. Doy’s cry of warning. 
He tried to check himself, but one elbow bumped a 
body that tried to ward him off. Then, out of the 
corner of his eye, he saw one of the bags twist off the 
workman’s shoulder and fall in among the fur coats. 

The workman accepted the accident with cow-like 
indifference. While Mr. Doy raged, while Bill hur- 
riedly took lime-streaked coats from the line, the man 
dragged out the bag from under the furs and put it 
ona wheeler. In another moment he was gone. 
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Mr. Doy choked. “Absolutely 
a blank wall! If the depart- 
ment was ruined, he wouldn’t 
lift an eye. No wonder the only 
work he can do is to carry out 
the leavings of other men’s tools. 
How many coats got it, Bill?” 

“Hight.” 

“Don’t brush them here. Take 
them out to the altering room. 
Tell the tailors I want them 
cleaned up at once.” 

Bill waited while the coats 
were renovated. One, a fine, 
tawny raccoon, stirred a corner 
of his soul that thrilled to the 
feel and the sight of splendid 
merchandise. The fur was soft 
and warm, the skins were beau- 
tifully matched. As he hung the 
coat back in the line the price 
tag swung before his eyes. Five 
hundred dollars! 

“Somebody’ll get a beauty 
when they buy that,” he reflect- 
ed. Another load of bags had 
gone out—the door of the chute 
was white. He dusted it, and the 
workman came back with the empty 
wheeler. 

“Keep your eyes open,” said Bill. 
“That wasn’t your fault, but there’s 
always a chance of running into 
somebody when you come out.” 

“Not my fault,” the workman said 
stolidly. 

“T know it wasn’t, but—” 

“Not my fault,” the man repeated 
as though that settled everything, 
and disappeared behind the canvas 
shelter. 

Bill fought down his anger. After 
all, the man did not understand. He 
rearranged the furs and hung that 
$500 raccoon coat on the end of the line where it 
would catch the eye. A table piled with trousers had 
been brought into disorder; he rearranged the stock 
and stacked the garments in their rotation of sizes. 
When he got back to the furs and the canvas shelter, 
the closing gong had rung. He liked to give the stock 
one last brushing. The furs—particularly the furs— 
had to be kept at their best. He’d give that raccoon— 

And then his eyes widened with surprise. The rac- 
coon coat was gone. 

Five minutes later he had finished his job. The 
salesmen were gone. Mr. Doy sat at the department 
desk, scanning sales figures. 

“Who sold the big raccoon?” Bill asked. “Two and 
one-half per cent commission on $500. Somebody in 
the men’s wear rode a big day.” 

Mr. Doy frowned. “What are you talking about? 
Raccoon? What raccoon?” 

“That $500 raccoon coat the tailors cleaned to-day.” 

“There hasn’t been a raccoon coat sold in a week. 
The weather’s been too warm. Haven’t had any real 
cold weather yet.” 

“But I hung it right at the end of the line and—” 

“Probably one of the salesmen showed it and hung 
it in a different place.” 

Bill searched all through the furs. When he came 
back to the desk Mr. Doy had checked through the 
day’s sale slips and was putting them away. 

“Found it, eh?” The buyer grinned. “I knew it 
hadn’t been sold. Believe me, any time a salesman 
puts through a $500 sale in this department I know 
something about it.” 

“The coat’s gone,” Bill said quietly. 

The grin faded from Mr. Doy’s face. 
ment neither spoke. 

“You're sure of that, Bill?” the man asked. 

“Positive.” 

“Let’s look again.” 

They looked—but the coat was not there. 

“When did you check this line, Bill?” 

“Last Saturday. There were sixty-eight coats.” 

“We haven’t sold one since. Count them.” 

Bill counted. When he turned to Mr. Doy his face 
was white. 

“Sixty-two,” he said. “Six of the coats are gone.” 

“Stolen,” said Mr. Doy harshly. “Six coats—the 
loss may run to $1800. This is a case for McCann.” 


For a mo- 


ceCANN was head of the Marshall protective serv- 

ice—the store’s own detective organization. A 
telephone call to protective service brought the in- 
formation that McCann had gone for the day. Mr. 
Doy clicked his tongue in annoyance. 

“T want him the first thing in the morning. Got a 
spare night watchman? Yes? Send him up. I want him 
to stay in this department until the store opens to- 
morrow morning.” The receiver snapped back on 
the hook. 
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“Do you think these 
coats are taken out at 
night?” Bill asked. 

“How else could 
they be stolen?” the 
buyer snapped. “Do 
you think anybody 
could walk out of here 
with a fur coat in 
broad daylight? Run 


Suddenly, his heels hit the exit door and he shot out upon 


the main of the store, 


along and don’t bother me. I want to sit here in quiet 
and think this out.” 

In the morning, when Bill arrived at the men’s 
wear, McCann stood with Mr. Doy down at the furs. 
The store detective’s jaws were clamped on an un- 
lighted cigar, his hat was back on his head, his heavy- 
jowled face was expressionless. 

“It’s a night job,” he rumbled. “Only way they 
could get the stuff out of here. Glad you put a man 
on last night.” He nodded to Bill. “Seen anybody 
loitering about these furs this past week?” 

“No, sir.” 


“It’s a night job,’ McCann said again. “Just the 
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same we'll keep an eye on these furs during the day. 
Take one man out of your sales force, Doy. Stand 
him over at the wrapping counter. The moment a 
customer approaches these furs, let your salesman 
take the trail. I don’t expect it will do any good—this 
is a night job—but we've got to cover every angle. 
Send the boys down one at a time to look over the 
mugs.” McCann lumbered off toward the elevators. 

“Mugs?” Bill looked at Mr. Doy. 

“He means photographs,” said the buyer. 

At eleven o’clock Bill was told to go down to the 
protective service office. The detective bureau was 
hidden away in rooms tucked behind an angle of the 
Thirty-third Street elevators. McCann took Bill into 
an inner office and closed the door. 

“Got a memory for faces?” he asked. 

Bill didn’t know. 

“I have,” said McCann. “It’s my business.” He 
unlocked a cabinet and opened the door. Inside was 
what tooked like a very large book 
standing on end. He swung it open. 
It was filled with photographs of men 
and women who had been convicted, 
in various cities in the United States, 
for shoplifting. 

“This,” McCann rumbled, “is Mar- 
shall’s private rogue’s gallery. Every 
big department store in the country 
has one like it. Look ’em over. If 
you’ve seen anybody in the men’s 
wear who looks like one of those pic- 
tures, tell me.” 

There were two photographs of 

each thief—one taken full face, one 
taken profile. For half an hour Bill 
studied them, and ended by shaking 
his head. 
“Didn’t think you would,” said MeCann. “It’s a 
night job. Some slick crook has found a way to hide 
in the store after the closing gong rings. He comes 
out, picks him a coat, wraps it, pokes it into some 
corner and goes back into hiding. When the store 
opens again he mingles with the shoppers. Picks up 
his bundle and walks out. Nobody’s going to stop 
a customer carrying out a bundle. If we did that we’d 
have to stop ten thousand men and women every day. 
No, this is a night job. Couldn’t be done in the day- 
time.” 

And yet, just before closing, Bill found another 
coat missing. Mr. Doy telephoned to McCann. The 
detective chewed on his perpetually unlighted cigar 
and scowled. 

“Tt’s a daytime job, all right,” he admitted. “Who 
was watching these furs?” 

“One of our salesmen—Twilliger.” 

“Been here long?” 

“Twelve years.” 

“Sure he didn’t go to sleep on the job?” 

“No customer got within twelve feet of those furs 
that Twilliger wasn’t at his elbow.” 

“Another coat’s gone,” McCann pointed out. 

“Nobody could have taken one of those furs out of 
here to-day,” Mr. Doy said hotly. 

“IT don’t believe in ghosts,” said McCann, and 
chewed on the cigar. 


HOSTS or no ghosts, the furs were vanishing, 

plucked from the department by an invisible hand. 
Bill, who had been nervously counting the coats again, 
spoke hesitatingly. 

“I—I have an idea, Mr. McCann.” 

“Yeah?” The detective shifted the cigar with his 
tongue. “Spill it, kid, and let’s look it over.” 

“What’s to prevent a thief from snatching a coat 
and stuffing it into that chute?” 

McCann’s eyes shifted back and forth as he sur- 
veyed the possibilities. 

“It’s impossible, Bill,” Mr. Doy said impatiently. 
“He couldn’t take the coat because the line was 
watched. He couldn’t open the chute downstairs with- 
out attracting attention.” 

“Just the same,” McCann rumbled, “whoever did 
take the coat did it without attracting attention. I’m 
not saying that Bill, here, is on the right track, but 
it’s worth looking into.” He walked toward the chute. 

Bill, hurrying ahead of him, wiped off a thin coat- 
ing of lime. Evidently the last litter-filled bags of 
the day had been steadied there. 

“Messy job,” said McCann with a nod toward the 
canvas walls, and opened the door. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad,” the buyer snapped, “if they 
had somebody with a brain to carry out the rubbish.” 

“Always messy when they smash into a wall,” Mc- 
Cann observed. He studied the chute. “How high up 
does this go?” 

“Seventh floor,” Mr. Doy answered. “Everything 
above the seventh is big—furniture, carpets, linoleum. 
A chute wouldn’t be any good above the seventh.” 

“No,” the detective agreed. “A library table 
wouldn’t fit in it. Neither would a fur coat. Bill, 
that idea of yours is sour.” 

“T could fit in that chute,” Bill protested. “Suppose 
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those coats are thrown in there and taken out of the 
chute on the main floor at night.” 

“No use supposing what can’t be done,” said Mc- 
Cann dispassionately. ‘Sure you could fit in there, 
Bill; it might be a bit of a squeeze, but you'd fit. 
You're built so you'll stay put. But a fur coat takes 
up a lot of room. It bags, and it’s soft, and when you 
press it in one place it bulges out some other place. It 
would sag somewhere in that chute and wouldn’t go 
all the way down. Got a piece of string?” 

Bill brought twine from the wrapping counter. 

“Let’s have one of those coats.” McCann tied the 
twine to a buttonhole, left plenty of slack, and pushed 
the coat into the chute. For a while the slack ran 
out; then the twine lay motionless. 

“There you are,” said McCann. “She stuck. Didn’t 
go more than fourteen feet.” He hauled on the twine 
and brought up the coat. “We can forget the chute, 
Doy.” 

“But how are they getting these coats out of the 
department?” the buyer demanded desperately. 

“When I put my finger on that,” said McCann, “I'll 
be close to putting it on the lad behind the job. I'll 
have a man up here to-night just to play safe.” 


dis. the morning a count of the coats checked square. 
Bill, going over the line again at ten o’clock, found 
everything correct. But at noon another coat was 
me. 
othe men’s wear department began to develop 
nerves. McCann, hurriedly summoned, swore and grew 
red in the face. 

“Are you sure this Twilliger isn’t blind?” 

“T watched the line myself this morning,” Mr. Doy 
said wearily. a? 

“Where did you stand?” McCann asked. “Right 
here in front of the furs?” 

“No. That would only frighten him off. I want to 
catch this crook in the act. I stood over at the de- 
partment desk. Every time a customer moved toward 
the furs I slid after him.. I'll swear that nobody was 
near those furs this morning who could have taken 
one.” 

“Somebody did,” said the detective. 

Yes, somebody had—a somebody who apparently 
came and went unseen. Bill shook a little. Mr. Doy, 
at a tension, suddenly saw lime on one of the expen- 
sive broadcloth overcoats that hung on the line next 
to the furs. His nerves and his temper snapped. 

“Has that stupid lunkhead been dropping bags 
again?” he demanded. He swung to Bill. “What’s 
the matter with you? Can’t you keep this stock clean?” 

Bill flushed and took a brush from his hip pocket. 
When he glanced up again, Mr. Doy and McCann were 
gone. Presently the buyer was back again. 

“Bill,” he said gruffly, “I’m pretty jumpy to-day. I 
guess we all are. Do the best you can. It hits me hard 
to see good, clean merchandise smeared. And then this 
other thing—” He shook his head. 

“Right,” said Bill, and brushed away with a lighter 
heart. When the workman came out with another 
load of bags he warned him to be careful. He might 
as well have held his breath, for the man gave no 

-sign that he had heard. Bill swallowed his exaspera- 
tion. 

A three-o’clock count of the furs showed that the 
thief had not come back. McCann prowled the de- 
partment for a while and went away. At five o’clock 
Bill, who had been carrying clothing to the department 
tailors for alteration, hurried back to give the stock 
one last brushing. The workman had brought out an- 
other group of bags—five of them—and had set them 
down on the floor close to the furs while he hauled 
over a wheeler. One of the bags, pitched at an angle, 
threatened to fall in among the coats. Bill sprang 
forward. 

“You can’t stand those bags there.” 

The workman looked at him dully. 

“Get them away from those furs.” Bill reached for 
one of the bags to move it. 

“Hands off,” the workman said tensely. “This is my 
job.” 

All the cow-like sloth, as though by magic, had been 
wiped from him. The expressionless eyes had nar- 
rowed and had taken fire. Bill was startled. 

“But you can’t leave them so close to the furs. You'll 
ruin the stock.” His hands closed on one of the bags. 

“Do I have to tell you again to let them alone?” the 
workman said in a whisper. 

Bill did not hear the whisper. Under his fingers 
was something soft and yielding. His grip explored 
the top of the bag. Lime and pieces of lumber should 
be hard, bulky, and touched with sharp edges. His 
fingers prodded. Soft, luxurious— 


Guana Bill understood, and his understand- 
ing of the truth was written in the expression on 
his face. 

The workman swore. “You nosey—” 

Bill opened his mouth to call Mr. Doy. And then a 
fist swung and cracked his jaw, and he tumbled head- 
long. 


Commotion broke out in the department. Mr. Doy 
called “Bill! What’s the matter, Bill?” Somebody ran 
toward him. He staggered to his feet. An elevator 
had stopped at the fifth floor, and he saw the work- 
man pass through the gate. 

To follow on another elevator would be futile. To 
telephone downstairs — make explanations — would 
take too much time; the thief would be gone. The 
boy’s desperate glance fell upon the chute. 

Mr. Doy had him by the arm. “Bill! What hap- 
pened?” 

“T caught him in the act. The fellow taking the 
furs.” He shook off the buyer’s hand, sprang for the 
chute and wrenched open the door. A swing of one 
leg, a wriggle, a pull up of the other leg and he was 
inside. He hunched his shoulders. There was plenty 
of room. The pitch of the slide sent a shudder through 
his body. He had not known it would seem so steep. 

Mr. Doy’s voice came in a sharp cry. “Bill! Don’t 
do that. Don’t—” 

Bill drew a quick breath and let go. 

Down he plunged—locked in between the walls of 
the building—down through darkness! 

The turns made him dizzy, and once his head banged 
sideways against the enclosing wall. Down, down, 
with increasing speed. A stab of pain went through 
him, and he knew that friction was burning him 
against the floor of the chute. He turned, twisted, and 
was banged from side to side within the narrow space. 
His head began to swim. And then, suddenly, his 
heels hit the exit door and he shot out upon the main 
floor of the store. 

Two salesgirls, selling at a hosiery table, broke 
out into startled screams. The drop from the chute 
to the floor had shaken Bill,.and for the second time 
that day he staggered to his feet. Customers, curious 
and alarmed, began to gather and to close in from 
the surrounding aisles. Over their heads he could see 
the elevators. One of the gates opened, and a stream 
ef passengers flowed out. The workman was among 
them. 

Bill, still dizzy, tried to push through the crowd. 
But with the perversity of crowds, they gave ground 
slowly. The workman, walking rapidly, came for- 
ward toward -the Thirty-second Street doors. 

“T’ve got to get that 


man,” Bill cried. “Get , 
back.” 
Startled, the crowd 


swirled. The workman 
found his path blocked, 
and stepped aside and 
began to elbow through 
the press. At that mo- 
ment he saw Bill; and 
at that moment. Bill, 
diving past a stout, ex- 
cited customer, clasped 
the man about the knees 
and they crashed to the 
floor together. 

The fall sickened 
him. A blow struck be- 
hind his ear and he saw 
stars. 

“Got to hang on,” he 
toldhimself thickly, and 
triedtotightenhisgrip. 

More blows. He could 
feel his arms slipping. 
As though from a great 
distance he heard a 
hubbub of shouts, the 
shuffling of many feet, 
and a voice crying: 
“Mr. McCann! Mr. Mc- 
Cann!” Then, abruptly, 
the blows ceased, a 
weight was yanked 
from his chest, his sight 
cleared, and he-saw the 
powerful McCann hold- 
ing the workman in a 
grip of iron. 

“Don’t let him get away,” Bill panted. 

McCann gave a snort. 


R. DOY came bustling through the 

rapidly increasing crowd. “How are 
you, Bill? Hurt?” He saw the detective 
and the workman, and light broke upon 
him. “What was it? Stuffing coats into 
those bags?” 

Bill nodded. 

“No wonder they disappeared right under our noses. 
None of us paid any attention to him—his work took 
him there. - Sure there’s no mistake?” 

“There’s a coat in one of the bags upstairs. I caught 
him at it and he swung on me.” 

Another form worked a path through the jam of 
people. Cool, immaculate, Mr. Marshall surveyed the 
scene. The flash that had come to the executive of- 


fices had merely announced trouble on the main floor. 
He had not known what he would find. 

“Ts this an arrest, Mr. McCann?” 

“Yes, sir. He was lifting furs from the men’s wear.” 

“Oh, yes. I had a report on that. Quite a few coats 
missing, weren’t there? Who made the capture?” 

“Bill Darrow, there. Caught him with the goods and 
gota sock on the jaw. Found his man making a get- 
away on the elevator, and beat him downstairs by 
sliding the chute.” 

“The chute?” Mr. Marshall’s lips pursed thought- 
fully. “You must have come down fast, Mr. Darrow. 
You’ve burned the seat out of your trousers.” 

Seat? Trousers? Bill’s face flamed, and the crowd 
tittered and laughed. He tried to back against the 
wall, but men and women were in the way. Confusion 
overwhelmed him. 

Mr. Marshall’s fingers snapped and pointed. “One 
of those,” he commanded. A clerk passed him a ki- 
mona. Mr. Doy draped it about the boy—and Bill felt 
foolish. 

“We'd better get out of this,’ Mr. Marshall said, 
and added to McCann, “Turn that man over to the 
police.” He led the way to one of the private emer- 
gency rooms, and Mr. Doy closed the door in the face 
of the gaping crowd. 

Bill sagged into a chair. What a sight he must 
have cut! Here was something for the customers of 
Jonathan Marshall’s to go home and talk about. A 
Marshall employee with part of his clothing gone! 
It seemed to him that the high dignity of the store 
had been outraged. 

“J—I’m sorry about the pants,” he gulped. “I didn’t 
think—” 

Mr. Marshall’s understanding smile stopped him. 
“I have an idea,” he said in his clipped voice, “that 
you’re the only one who did think. As for the trous- 
ers, you'll have to let Marshall’s have the honor of 
presenting you with another pair.” 


Two sales girls, 
selling at a hosi= 
ery table, broke 
out intostartled 
screams. 
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S I lay there, battered and broken, in Sir 
William’s room, staring at the ceiling 
day after day, my heart was bitter 
with grief—Sir William was dead. 
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on the qui vive to hide my jewels. Then comes 
this great ragged, handsome rascal, aghast to 
see me fainted, a-muttering excuse that he 
meant no harm, but had been waiting for an- 
other chaise—and I lying perdu, still as a 
mouse. 


He was dead, he who had been the kindest, 
wisest guardian a boy of eighteen could have. 
I had ever been proud that I, 
impulsive, hot-headed, woods- 
roaming Michael Cardigan, 
should have as guardian Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, the farseeing 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for the Crown, beloved and 
trusted by both red men and 
white. 

But he was dead. 

I had seen him last in the 
gray-black dawn of a May morn- 
ing, five long dark months past, 
when I had stolen forth from 
Johnson Hall on the most im- 
portant mission of my life. 

In that May of 1774, with 
King and colonies on the verge 
of war, Sir William had sent me 
to try to keep peace between In- 
dians and colonists. I had failed 
in that mission. Lord Dunmore 
of Virginia and merciless Cap- 
tain Walter Butler wanted to 
turn the Six Nations against the 
colonists so that the savages 
would fight on the side of the 
Crown. Through their agents, 
those two men had ruined my at- 
tempt to keep peace between red race and white. The 
wilderness had been plunged into savage warfare. 

I had barely escaped with my life, and Dunmore 
and Butler were now my enemies. At Fort Pitt again 
they had done their best to murder me. But I had 
contrived to get away, thanks to the help of those odd 
friendly highwaymen, big Jack Mount and little old 
Cade Renard, nicknamed the Weasel, who in happier 
days had been a gentleman. Thanks to those two, I 
had got away, and with no little difficulty I had res- 
cued from Butler’s men my beloved fiancée, Felicity 
Warren—Silver Heels—Sir William’s other ward. 
Both Dunmore and Butler wished to wed Felicity. I 
could not leave her in their clutches. 

But I had been desperately wounded in the fight to 
free her. Jack Mount and Cade Renard had brought 
me through the wilderness back to Sir William’s home 
in Johnstown, and for long weeks I had lain in Sir 
William’s room, struggling back to life. 

Then came the day when I learned that Sir Wil- 
liam was dead. How heavy the hours that followed. 
Yet, gradually, I recovered my strength. I had need 
of it. 

I found that while Sir William had left me a good- 
sized fortune in his will, he had eliminated the be- 
quests he had intended for Felicity. Moreover, Fe- 
licity, who had mysteriously left for Boston, seemed 
to be in disgrace because of certain old papers that 
had been discovered. Sir John Johnson, Sir William’s 
amazingly cold, hard son, told me that Felicity was 
not Sir Peter Warren’s niece, as we had always be- 
lieved; that she had gone to her own people, and that 
the sooner I forgot her, the better. 

His cold contempt for Felicity made my blood boil. 
I quarreled hotly with him, said farewell to Johnson 
Hall and a thousand heart-twisting memories of Sir 
William, and set out on horseback to find Felicity. 

It was in the rainy black evening of the third day 
of my trip that I was stopped by a voice out of the 
darkness ahead. 

“Dismount!” it ordered. 

Had I stumbled into a nest of highwaymen? Defi- 
antly, I asked how many of them there were. 


Chapter Twenty 


HERE was a dead silence. The unseen hand that 
held my horse’s head fell away, and the animal 
snorted and tossed his mane. I cautiously felt 
around until I found the bridle, and noiselessly be- 
gan to work it back over Warlock’s head. 
“Now for it!” I thought, gathering to launch the 
horse like a battering ram into the unknown ahead. 
But just as I drew my light hatchet from my belt 


and lifted the bridle, I almost 
dropped from the saddle to hear 
a meek and pleading voice I 
knew call me by name. 

“Jack Mount!” I exclaimed. 

“The same, Mr. Cardigan, out 
at the heels and elbows, lad, and 
trimming the highway for a 
purse-proud Tory. Are you of- 
fended?” 

“Offended!” I repeated. “Oh, 
no, of course not!” And I burst 
into a shout of uncontrollable 
laughter.. 

He did not join in. 

“Oh, you can laugh,” he said, 
in a hurt voice. “But I have ac- 
complished a certain business 
yonder which has nigh fright- 
ened me to death—that’s all.” 

“What business?” I asked, 
weak from laughter. 

“Oh, you may well ask. Gad! 
I lay here for the fat bailiff o’ 
Grafton, who should travel to 
Hadley this night with Tory 
funds, and — I stopped a lady in 
that post chaise yonder, and 
she’s fainted at sight o’ me.” 

“Fainted?” I repeated. “Where are her postboys? 
Where’s her footman? Where’s her maid? Is she 
alone, Jack?” 

“Ay,” he responded gloomily, “the men and the maid 
ran off. If I’d only had Cade with me—” 

“But—where’s the Weasel?” 

“T wish I knew,” he said earnestly. “He left me at 
Johnstown—went away—vanished like a hermit bird. 
Oh, I am certainly an unhappy man and a bungling 
one at that. I wish you would come over to that 
cursed post chaise and see what can be done for the 
lady. You know about ladies, don’t you?” 

“J don’t know what to do when they faint,” I re- 
plied. 

“There’s ways and ways,” he responded. “Some say 
to shake them, but I can’t bring myself to that. Do 
you think—if we could get her out o’ the chaise—and 
let her be rained on—” 

“No, no,” I said, controlling a violent desire to 
laugh. “I'll calm her, Jack. Perhaps she has re- 
covered.” 


S we advanced in the dim radiance of the chaise 
lamps, I looked curiously at Mount, and he up 
at me. 
: aperee he murmured, “how you have changed, 
ad!” 

You, too,” I said, for he was haggard and dirty 
and truly enough in rags. 

“Poor old Jack,” I said. “Why did you desert me 
after you had saved my life? I owe you so much that 
it were a charity to aid me discharge the debt.” 

“Ho!” he muttered. “’Twas no debt, lad, and I’m 
but a pottle pot after all. Now, I care not what be- 
falls me, for Cade’s gone—or dead—and I’ve the heart 
of a chipmunk left to face the devil.” 

“Soft,” I whispered. “The lady’s astir in her chaise. 
Wait you here, Jack!” 

And dismounting, I advanced to the chaise window, 
cap in hand. 

“Madam,” I began, very gently, “I perceive some ac- 
cident has befallen your carriage. Pray, believe me 
humbly anxious to serve you if there be aught wherein 
I may—” 

“Michael Cardigan!” came a startled voice and 
there, swiftly leaning into the lamp rays, I beheld 
Marie Hamilton! She thrust both hands toward me, 
laughing and crying at the same moment. 

“Oh, the romance of life!” she cried. “I have had 
such a fright! A highwayman, Michael, grand Dieu! 
—here in the rain, pulling the horses up short, and it 
was, ‘Ho! Stand and deliver!’—with pistol pushed in 
my face, and I to faint—not frightened, but vexed and 
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“Vrai Dieu, but I did frighten him well, and 
now he’s gone, and I in a plight with my 
cowardly postboys, maid, and footman fied, heaven 
knows whither!” 

The amazing rapidity of her chatter fair confounded 
me. 

“Dear friend,” she sighed, “dear, dear friend, what 
happiness to feel I owe my life to you!” 

“But you don’t,” I blurted out. “There never was 
any danger.” 

“Lord save the boy!” she murmured. “There is no 
spark o’ romance in him!” And fell a-laughing in that 
faint, low mockery that I remembered on that fatal 
night at Johnson Hall. 

“You are mistaken,” I said grimly. “Romance 
is the breath of my life, madam. And so I now plead 
freedom to present to your good graces my friend, 
Jack Mount, who lately stopped your coach upon the 
King’s highway!” 

And I caught the abashed giant by his ragged sleeve 
and dragged him to the chaise window, where he 
plucked off his coonskin cap and stared wildly at the 
astonished lady within. 

But it was no easy matter to rout Marie Hamilton. 
She took one short breath; then her bright eyes 
softened and that sweet, fresh mouth parted in a smile 
which spite of me set my own pulse a quickstep march- 
ing. 

“T am not angry, sir,” she said mockingly. “All cats 
are gray at midnight, and one post chaise resembles 
another, Captain Mount—for surely, by your exploits, 
you deserve at least that title.” 

Mount’s fascinated eyes grew bigger. His consterna- 
tion and the wild appeal in his eyes set me hard a- 
swallowing my laughter. 

“Jack,” said I, smothering my mirth, “do you get 
your legs astride the leader, there, and play at post- 
boy to the nearest inn. Here, give me your rifle.” 

“And you, Michael,” asked Mrs. Hamilton, “will you 
not share my carriage, for old time’s sake?” 

I told her I had my horse and would ride him at her 
chaise wheels, and so left her, somewhat coolly, for I 
liked not that trailing tail to her invitation—“for old 
time’s sake.” 

“What the foul fiend have I to do with ‘old time’s 
sake’?” I muttered as I slung myself astride 0’ War- 
lock and motioned Jack Mount to move on. “ ‘Old 
time’s sake!’ Faith, it might cost me the love of the 
sweetest girl in earth or heaven!” 


RADING: on through the fine rain, I thought much 
on the smallness of this our world, where a single 
hour on an unknown road had given me two com- 
panions whom I knew. 

God grant the end of my journey would give me her 
for whose dear sake the journey had been made! 

Thinking such thoughts, lost in a lover’s reverie, I 
rode on and on, until I was aroused to find the chaise 
turning into a tavern yard. Mount called. A yawn- 
ing ostler came with a light, and at the same instant 
our little fat host in shirt and apron toddled out to 
bid us welcome. Mrs. Hamilton gave me her hand 
and jumped to the ground on tiptoe. 

“Mad doings on the road, sir!” said our host, rub- 
bing his hands. “Chaise and four stopped by the 
penny stile two hours since, sir. Ay, you may smile, 
my lady, but the postboys fought a dreadful battle 
with the highwaymen. You laugh, sir? But I have 
these same postboys here, and the footman, too, to 
prove it!” 

“But, pray, where is the lady and the chaise and 
four?” asked Mrs. Hamilton demurely. 

“Heaven knows,” said the innkeeper. “The villains 


carried it off with the poor lady inside. Mad work, 
my lady! Mad work!” 
“Maddening work,” said I, wrathfully. “Jack, bor- 


row a post whip and warm the breeks of those same 
postboys, will you? Lay it on thick, Jack!” 

Mount went away towards the stable, and'I quieted 
the astonished landlord and sent him to prepare sup- 
per, while a servant lighted Mrs, Hamilton to her 
chamber. Then I went out to see that Warlock was 
well fed and bedded fresh; and I did hear sundry 
howls from the villain postboys in their quarters over- 
head, where Mount was nothing sparing of the leather. 
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Presently he came down the ladder, and laughed 
sheepishly when he saw me. 

“They’re well birched,” he said. “It’s a mercy if 
they sit their saddles in the morning.” Then he took 
my hands and held them so hard that I winced. 

“Gad, I’m that content to see you, lad!” he re- 
peated again and again. 

“And I you, Jack,” I said. “It is time, too, else you’d 
be in some worse mischief than this night’s folly. But 
I'll take care of you now,” I added, laughing. “Faith, 
it’s turn and turn about, you know. Come to supper.” 

“J hate to face that lady,” he muttered. “No, lad, 
Tl sup with my own marrowbones for company.” 

“Nonsense!” I insisted, but could not budge him. 
“Well, have it as you wish then, Jack,” I said. “But 
come into my chamber when you’ve supped. I’ll be 
there. Lord, what millions of questions I have to 
ask!” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” he murmured; then walked 
away towards the kitchen, while I returned to the inn. 


WE supped together, Mrs. Hamilton and I, and 
found the cheer most comforting. But our talk 
over it was somewhat disconcerting. 

She of course knew nothing of my journey to Pitts- 
burg, nor of any events there that might have occurred 
after she had left. I told her nothing save that Fe- 
licity was in Boston and that I was journeying thither 
to see her. 

“Ts she not to wed the Earl of Dunmore?” asked 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

“No,” said I quietly. 

“La, the capricious beauty!” she murmured. “Sure, 
she has not thrown over 
Dunmore for that foolish 


she mean? The game was running on too fast for me. 

“Safely they defy who challenge those in chains,” I 
said, but my pulse was beating unreasonably fast. “I 
cry you mercy; you have won.” 

After a long silence she raised her eyes, dancing 
with mockery. 

“T give you joy, Michael,” she said, “if, as I take it, 
these same chains and fetters that you lately wear are 
riveted by Cupid.” 

But I answered nothing, attending her to the door, 
where she dropped me the lowest of curtsies. 


IO I to my own chamber in no amiable frame of mind, 

and still tingling with the strange charm of my en- 
counter. Presently there came a timid scratching at 
the door. I opened it and Mount sidled in. He re- 
garded me doubtfully, but sat down when bidden and 
began to complain: 

“Now, if you are minded to chide me for taking the 
road, I’m going out again. I can’t bear any more, lad, 
that I can’t!—what with Cade gone and me in rags, 
and stopping Councilor Bullock near Johnstown with 
pockets bare of aught but a cursed sixpence—and now 
I must need fright a lady into a faint—” 

“What on earth is the matter with you?” I broke 
in peevishly. “I’m not finding fault, Jack. If you 
mean to spend your life in endeavors to impoverish 
every Tory magistrate in America, I can’t help it, 
though you must know as well as I that there’s a car- 
Deusen s tree and a rope for you at the end of your 

rolic.” , 


“No, there isn’t,” he said hastily. “I’m done with 


the highway. Lord, lad, I took to it not for the money, 


but for sport.. And soon there'll be fighting enough to 
fill my stomach; mark me, the crocus that buds white 
this spring will wither red as blood!” 

“War?” I asked, thrilling to hear him. 

“Ay, surely, surely in the spring,” he told me, and 
sat silent until I broke in upon his thoughts. 

“Why did you desert me, Jack?” I asked. 

“Faith, I hung about with Cade, doing no harm, 
sitting in the sun to wait for news from you. Mr. 
Duncan gave us news and made us welcome on the 
benches in front of the guardhouse. And Mistress 
Warren would have us to eat with her—only I was 
ashamed. But Cade went and supped with her. 

“Lad, Sir John Johnson is not a gentleman I should 
grow too fond of. His courtesy is a shallow spring, 
I’m thinking, and oversour to suit my teeth.” 

“What did Sir John do?” I asked, growing red. 
“Surely he thanked you and Cade for saving his kins- 
man’s life; surely he made you welcome at the Hall, 
Jack?” 

“Surely, he did nothing of the kind,” grunted Mount. 
“Sir John sent word that we had best find quarters in 
Johnstown taverns and not set the hounds barking in 
his kennels.” 

It was like a blow in the face to me. 
and laughed. 

“It’s not your fault,” he said. “If he’s your kin, 
it’s to be borne, lad, and that’s all there is to it.” 

I set my teeth and swallowed my shame. 

“So we went to Rideup’s old camp,” he continued, 
“and there I lay and—tippled, lad. I’ll not deny it, 
no! 

“Cade never drank. He is mad, lad, quite mad. 
He thought he saw his 
little daughter 


Jack saw it 


dragoon, Kent Bevan?” 

“T hope not,” said I ma- 
liciously. - 

“Are you jealous?” she 
taunted me. 

I smiled and shook my 
head. 

“But you once were in 
love with your cousin,” 
she persisted. “And jeal- 
ousy then had fast hold 
on you! Or was it some- 
thing else? Ah, do you 
remember how you play- 
ed with me at that state 
dinner held in Johnson 
Hall? You rode me down 
roughshod, Michael, and 
used me shamefully 
there, under the stairs.” 

“T’'ll do the like again 
if you provoke me,” I 
said, but had not meant 
to say it either. 

“The — the like — 
again? And what was 
that, pray?” 

“You know,” 1 
sulkily. 

“I think you—kissed 
me—” 

“I think I did,” said I, 
“and left you all in 
tears.” 

It was brutal, but I 
meant to make an end. 

“Did you believe that 
those were real tears?” 
she said, innocently. 

“By heaven, I know 
they were,” said I with 
satisfaction, “and small 
vengeance to repay the ill 
you did me, too.” 

“What ill?” she asked, 
opening her eyes in real 
surprise. 

But I was silent and 
ashamed already. Truly, 
it had been no fault but 
my own that I had taken 
up the gage she flung at 
me that night so tong 
ago. 
“I do not understand 
you, Michael,” she said, 
with a faint smile, end- 
ing in a sigh. 

“Nor I you, bonnie 
Marie Hamilton,” said I. 
“Suppose we both cry 
quits?” 

“Not yet,” she said. “I 
have a little score with 
you, unsettled. Mine be 


said 


in Miss Warren, 
and he waited all day to 
see her come out to the 
guardhouse and give the 
news of your sick bed to 
your Lieutenant Duncan. 
So one day, when you 
were surely out of dan- 
ger, comes Cade to the 
tavern and bids me good- 
by, talking wildly of his 
lost daughter, and TI, 
heaven help me, lay abed 
with my head like a top 
all humming for the ale 
I’d_ had, and thinking 
nothing of what he said 
save that his madness 
grew apace. 

“And that night he 
went away while I slept 
in my cups. When he 
came not I hunted 
through the town for 
him. I was half crazy; I 
could not think he’d left 
me there of his own free 
will, and many a fight I 
had with the soldiers. 
Finally that fat councilor 
—Bullock, I mean— 
would have had me jailed 
for a matter of damag- 
ing his Tory constable. 
So I gave him a fright on 
the highway and left 
your Tryon County for 
a quieter one. That’s all, 
lad.” 

What he had told me 
of Cade Renard troubled 
me. If Felicity had been 
strangely lost to her own 
family, and had been re- 
stored, doubtless she was 
now sweetly happy. I did 
not want such happiness 
disturbed by a mad for- 
est runner and his luny 
fancies. 

“Do you think Cade 
followed Miss Warren to 
Boston?” I asked. 

“My journey is to find 
that out,” he said. “Ah, 
lad, a noble mind was 
wrecked in Renard’s 
head. I miss him, and I 
must look for him.” 

My candle was burning 
very low now. Mount 
rose, shook himself, and 
said good night. 

“Good night,” I said, 
and did not light another 


the right of challenge.” 
What the mischief did 


We were condemned to death without a hearing by a military court before which we appeared in chains. 


candle, but betook myself 
to bed. 
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By noon of the next day we were well on our way 
towards Boston, I riding beside Mrs. Hamilton’s 
carriage wheels, Jack Mount perched up on the box, 
very gay in a new suit of buckskins I had bought him. 

At our start in the early morning, I had handed 
Mrs. Hamilton to her chaise, and stood in attendance 
while she tied on her velvet sun mask, in silence but 
watching me smilingly through the eyeholes. 

“Merci,” she said, in a whisper, after I had dis- 
posed her foot mantle around her ankles; and I 
closed the carriage and mounted Warlock nimbly, im- 
patient to be gone. 

“Michael,” she said from the chaise window. 

“Madam,” I replied politely. 

“Let Captain Mount ride your horse, and do you 
come into the carriage. I have so much to tell you—” 

I made what excuse I could. She tossed her chin. 

“T shall die of ennui,” she said. 

“Count the thraves in the stubble,” said I, laughing. 

“And talk to my five wits of the harvest? How 
amusing!” she retorted indignantly. 

“Repent the past, then,” I suggested, smiling, and 
signaled the footman and postboys. 

The chaise creaked off down the road, and I 
dropped behind, turning a quickly sober face to the 
rain-washed brightness of the world. 


Chapter Twenty-one 


O we journeyed until noon. At Grafton we stayed 

our hunger; then on along the Charles River, with 

the scent o’ the distant sea in every breath we 
drew. 

On the high road that afternoon, we passed scores 
of farmers’ wains, piled with vegetables and fruit and 
sacks o’ flour, all bound for Boston, where the poor 
were starving and the rich went hungering because 
the King of England had been angered to hear men 
prate of human rights. 

Since the 1st day of June the Boston Port Bill had 
been in effect, and the city was sealed to commerce. 
No food could come in over the waters of the bay. So 
the farmers of Massachusetts Bay brought their har- 
vests by land to the 
famine-stricken city, and 


“It’s them darned cannon,” he grumbled. “They’re 
a-haulin’ some more twenty-four pounders into the 
right bastion. Ding it! My horses are ketchin’ cold 
while we set here in a free land waitin’ his Majesty’s 
pleasure!” 

But presently the line of vehicles ahead suddenly 
started, and those behind moved on. 

The huge mail coaches came swaying past me. As 
the Philadelphia coach rumbled up, I glanced idly at 
the window where a young girl leaned out, sucking a 
China orange. Our eyes met for a moment; the girl 
dropped the orange and stared at me; I also eyed her 
sharply, certain that I had seen her somewhere be- 
fore. The coach passed. I sat on my horse, looking 
after it, cudgeling my wits to remember that red- 
cheeked buxom lass. 

Then, just as our chaise rattled by, it came to me 
in a flash that the girl was the thief-taker’s daughter 
from Fort Pitt. 

I rode up beside Mount and told him in a low voice 
that Billy Bishop’s lass was ahead in the Philadelphia 
coach, and that he had best watch out for Billy Bishop 
himself. 

He shrugged his shoulders, not answering, but I 
noticed that his quick eyes roamed alertly as the chaise 
Coe in between the British earthworks on Boston 

eck. 

We drove on through the city to Queen Street, where 
we drew up in front of a very elegant mansion. There, 
dismounting, I took Mrs. Hamilton from the car- 
riage. 

“Tf,” she said slowly, “I should bid you to supper at 
my house, would you hurt me with refusal, Michael?” 

I explained politely that Mount and I must seek a 
tavern as soon as might be, for we had much business 
on the morrow which could not wait. 

She listened, with a faintly mocking air, then 
thanked me for my escort, and finally curtseyed, say- 
ing in a low voice: “Your charming Miss Warren is 
doubtless impatient. Pray believe me that I wish you 
joy of your conquest.” 

I thought she meant it, and it touched me. But 
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when I stepped to her dooryard to conduct her, she 
turned on me like a flash, and I saw her eyes all wet 
and brilliant, and her teeth crushing her under lip. 

“For a charming journey in my own company, I 
thank you,” she said. “For your conceit and your in- 
sufferable airs, I will find a remedy—remember that! 
My humiliation under your own roof is not forgotten, 
Mr. Cardigan, and it shall not be forgotten until you 
pay me dearly!” 

Astonished at her bitterness, I found not a word to 
answer. A.manservant in purple livery opened the 
door. Mrs. Hamilton turned to me with perfect com- 
posure, returning my bow with the smile of an angel, 
and tripped lightly into her house. 

I returned to the street, where Jack Mount was 
waiting for me, patting Warlock. 

“Well, Jack?” I asked wearily. 

“The ‘Wild Goose Tavern’ is ours,” he said—good 
cheer and company to match it.” 


I WALKED out into the paved street, leading War- 
lock, and Mount swaggering along beside me, whis- 
tling lustily. We came at last to an ancient, discol- 
ored, rambling structure, where he paused. 

“Lord, Jack!” I said. “I’m minded to seek other 
quarters.” 

“Never trust to the looks o’ things,” he laughed. 
“Come on to the cleanest taproom in Boston town and 
forget that the shutters yonder need new hinges!” 

I led Warlock into the mews to a clean, well-aired 
stable, and then Mount and I went into the tavern. A 
half dozen sober citizens in string-wigs sat there, 
silently smoking clay pipes with stems full three feet 


long. 

“Good evening, the company!” said Mount pleas- 
antly. 

The men repeated his salutation, looking at us 
sleepily. 


“God save our country, gentlemen,” said Mount. 

“His mercy shall endure,” replied a young man, 
quietly removing the pipe from between his teeth. 
“What of the Thirteen Sisters?” 

“They sow that we may 
reap,” said Mount slowly, 
and sat down, motioning 


sister colonies sent gener- 
ously of their best with 
the watchword: “Stand 
fast, Boston! A king’s 
anger is a little thing, 
but human: rights shall 
not perish until we per- 
ish, every one!” 

It was sunset as we 
turned into the Roxbury 
road, with the salt wind 
blowing the marsh reeds 
and ruffling the shallow 
waters of the harbor. 
Northeast the steeples of 
Boston rose, blood-red in 
the setting sun; distant 
windows flashed fire; 
weather vanes turned to 
jets of flame. 

The red glow envel- 
oped the road over which 
we traveled, now in com- 
pany with scores of other 
vehicles, all moving slow- 
ly as though the head of 
the column had_ been 
checked by something. 

I rode on slowly, pass- 
ing Mrs. Hamilton’s 
chaise and riding along 
the stalled line of ve- 
hicles until, just ahead, I 
caught a glimpse of an 
earthwork flying the 
British flag. Under it a 
sentry moved, bayonet 
glittering as he turned, 
paced on, turned again. 

I shall never forget 
that first coming to Bos- 
ton, nor my first sight of 
the city’s landward gate, 
closed by British earth- 
works, patrolled by Brit- 
ish bayonets, with the red 
standard flying in the 
setting sun. 

The Providence coach 
was standing in the 
road to my left, the six 
horses stamping restless- 
ly, while the red-nosed 
coachman muttered and 
complained and craned 
his short bull-neck to see 


what was blocking the 
highway ahead. 


Truly; we sat in a tomb—the sepulcher of all good men’s hopes for justice from that distant England. 


me to take a chair in the 
circle. 

The men looked at us 
curiously, but in silence, 
although their sleepy, 
guarded air had disap- 
peared. 

Presently the landlord 
came in and whispered to 
us that we might sup at 
our pleasure in the 
“Square Room” above. 
So, with a salute to the 
silent smokers, we rose. 

In the so-called 
“Square Room” was a 
long table, with some 
three dozen covers spread 
for guests, and to this 
long, tenantless table our 
host most civilly conduct- 
ed us. Then, after a word 
aside with Mount, he left 
the room to hasten prepa- 
rations in the kitchen. 

After he had gone, 
Mount told me that his 
name was Barclay Rolfe, 
and that he was brother 
to Jim Rolfe, of the “Vir- 
ginia Arms” in Fort 
Pitt. In their brief aside, 
he had told Mount of see- 
ing Saul Shemuel in Bos- 
ton on an errand for Cre- 
sap. 

“A good lad, Shemmy,” 
Mount said thoughtfully, 
and then sat silent till 
our dinner was served. 

After we had done jus- 
tice to the toothsome 
boiled cod and the great 
wild goose, roasted 
brown, we withdrew to a 
small table in a corner, 
a servant bringing thith- 
er our nuts and hot 
bowls, and also some 
writing materials for me. 

I seized the pen and set 
to work: - 

October 28, 1774. 
Thos. Foxcroft, Esquire, 
Solicitor, Queen Street, 
Boston. 
(Cont. on page 50) 
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Build a 


OOD news for you scale 
model builders! 
For two years thousands 


of League members have 
been building cracking good min- 
iatures of big airplanes. They 
started even before the League 
was organized; they got to seri- 
ous, careful work when the 
League prepared 24-inch plans for 
the great Ford tri-motor and the 
Curtiss Hawk. And they’ve been 
improving every day—greater ac- 
curacy, more detail, better finish. 

When the First National A. M. L. A. 
Contests came along, in 1928, the Hawk 
submitted by W. Lofton Dennis of 
Miami, Florida, was a marvel of work- 
manship, and deservedly won first prize. 
But even so good a model as Dennis’s 
paled into the background when another year had 
passed, and Louis Proctor, Vancouver, Washington, 
won the Second National Scale Model Contest with 
his beautiful Vought Navy Corsair. Model builders 

¢had learned new tricks; and the plans furnished by 
the League offered more detail and more hints. 

Now, in the third year, the League is giving you 
workmen a new set of plans that surpass any hereto- 
fore prepared. They’re plans for corking models— 
the Fokker F10-A, a big tri-motor transport, and the 
snappy Boeing fighter, a speedy, racy Army plane. De- 
tails of interior and exterior construction, landing 
gear, tail-skids, control systems—these and scores of 
other points are covered by diagram and photograph 
in the full-size plans now available, for 20 cents each, 
at A. M. L. A. Headquarters, American Boy Building, 
Second and Lafayette Boulevards, Detroit, Michigan. 
Send in your order for either plan, or for both, with 
your money order and the drawings will be mailed to 
you at once. 

Building a scale model is a man-size job. Though 
such a model is not made to fly, many more hours are 
required to build a first-class miniature of a big plane 
than to construct a fine flying-stick model. So you 
fellows who expect to enter the scale model division 
of the Third National A. M. L. A. Contests should give 
yourselves plenty of time to complete your jobs. Watch 
Tue AMERICAN Boy for further details of the contest. 

The chief rule for eligibility in official scale model 
contests is that a model 
must have a wing 


Flere Are Scale Model Plans to Help You Make 
Exact Reproductions of Modern Airplanes 


By Merrill Hamburg 


Secretary of the Airplane Model League of America 


94—an exceptionally high mark in the face of stiff 
competition. 

Materials may be anything you choose. Pattern 
pine is recommended by William Chaffee, Detroit, 
1929 second place winner, for struts, longerons and 
ribs if the job is to be a built-up one of wood. Proctor 
advises maple; spruce is often used. Many builders 
like balsa, because it is easily shaped; some prefer 
solid fuselages, and wings, properly covered, while 
others use the built-up type. It should be remembered 
that, accuracy and other points being equal, the ex- 
cellent built-up job is likely to score higher than. the 
solid model, because of superiority in detail. 

Some big planes use wooden framework for their 
fuselages; others, like the big Fokker, use metal tub- 
ing. Model builders have used either very fine brass 
tubing or heavy wire to make built-up frames, solder- 
ing the joints; and either makes a good job. But re- 
member that the built-up fuselage is optional—Proc- 
tor’s first-place model had a fuselage of solid wood, 
hollowed out. 

Here are tips from Proctor on scale model building 
—tips that ought to help every contestant. They’re 
not the only good suggestions, by any means—every 


spread of exactly 24 
inches. The League 
plans are drawn to just 
this scale—they show 
you exact size on all 
parts. Keep in mind at 
all times two things: 
first, that your model 
must be one hundred 
per cent accurate in 
measurement; second, 
that it must resemble 
its big counterpart in 
every possible detail, 
and that the more de- 
tail you can build into 
it, so long as it is ac- 
curate, the higher your 
score. 

Scale models are 
judged on these two 
counts — accuracy to 
scale, excellence of work- 
manship and detail. 
Judging a scale model 
is a job all by it- 
self, for each model 


The Fokker F10-A has an 80-foot wing spread! 


Boeing or a Fokker 


fellow has his own pet devices and 
methods. But they’ll be worth con- 
sidering: 

“The plane should be built in 
jigs accurate to one sixty-fourth 
of an inch.” This means that a 
form or mold should be built in 
which to set the wing ribs and 
spars while the cement or solder 
is being applied and hardened, 
and another for the fuselage. 

“Templates of ribs, fuselage 
cross sections and such parts 
should be made of 1-16 inch three- 
ply wood.” But some builders prefer 
sheet brass for templates. The tem- 
plates are a vital necessity—they may 
be made direct from League drawings, 
and insure accuracy of finished parts. 

“Most of the shaping (of templates, 
brass parts, and so forth) should be done with a file. 

“The finest grade of China silk makes the best cov- 
ering fora fabric job. Plain airplane dope is best 
for shrinking the fabric.” Airplane dope may be ob- 
tained from model supply houses or airplane dealers. 

“The model should be painted with a paint spray- 
gun if possible, after it is assembled; otherwise wing 
and fuselage should be painted separately before they 
are assembled. It is not necessary to glue the cover- 
ing to every rib or longeron; it will shrink better and 
lie smoother on a wing if it is glued only to leading 
and trailing edges and to end and center ribs. 

“Brass is an excellent material to use for inter- 
plane and landing gear struts.” 

Proctor’s suggestions are worth consideration—his 
skill not only won the 1929 contest for him, but also 
led the Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, to employ 
him as official builder of exhibition and wind tunnel 
experimental mod- 
els. But there may 
be plenty of other 
excellent methods. 
Work out your 
own! 


# 


AKING a mo- 
tor is one of 
the tough jobs you 
will face. Some 


Louis Proctor 
knows models! 


must be measured some 
fifty different places, 
checked from nose to 
tail for accuracy, re- 
checked and then scored 
for detail and work- 


manship. Proctor’s 


prize-winning model in 


1929 was almost a one 
hundred per cent job in 
accuracy; and he added 
enough detail, such as 
beautifully constructed 
motor, fine steel pro- 
peller, careful covering 
and decoration, mova- 


ble controls, and so on, 
to bring his score to 


Here’s the Fokker drawing. The full-size plan 


boys have carved ex- 
cellent motors from 
wood; others make cyl- 
inders from small bolts 
or screws, with alter- 
nate large and small 
washers to represent 
the air-cooling flanges. 
From P. E. Piper, Sum- 
ner, Ill., comes this sug- 
gestion: “I take a big 
handful of stiff red 
clay, flatten it out and 
make my mold in it. A 
13-32 inch bolt with 
deep threads I use for 
a base for the cylin- 
ders, and a hex nut for 
the center (if it’s six 
cylinders; an octagonal 
nut for eight, and so 
on). Next I melt Bab- 
bitt metal or lead in a 
ladle, which in my case 
is a tomato can (it 
doesn’t fall to pieces as 
soon as you think!), 
and pour the metal into 
the mold. A small drill 
can be used to drill the 
propeller shaft hole; on 
each side of it a tack is 
placed, to hold the mo- 
tor in place. It works 


SUPER “TRIMOTOR 


contains photographs and construction hints. 


_aiialiad 


for me, and makes a 
(Cont. on page 57) 
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BRIN ICE Ae ToS 


I saw Nuisance orating excitedly 
to a sizeable circle, and I edged 
over into it. 


The Sheriton Basket Ball-up 


in my room at Seldom Inn hissed and spit its 
defiance at the big white snowflakes that poked 
noiselessly at the windowpanes. 

I was hard at work in front of my portable type- 
writer. 

“The Sheriton campus comprises more than four 
hundred acres,” I hammered. “Visitors almost in- 
variably say it is the most beautiful they have ever 
seen. Situated on the wooded shores of azure Lake 
Sheriton between two snow-capped mountain ranges 

—” There was a tremendous clamor on the stairs. 
The door swung violently open, and in burst my big 
blond playmate, the celebrated Rusty Nayle. 

“What ho, Flip Jones!” he cried cheerily, shaking 
moist snowflakes all over my carpet. “What means 
the cryptic message you left with my fair, fat land- 
lady—‘Come at once, bringing typewriter.’ ” 

“Dean Roberts is announcing a short course in 
mining,” I explained. “Starts ina month. For every- 
body, whether he’s had even high school training or 
not. Six weeks of practical, elementary stuff.” 

“Golly,” Rusty reflected. “Wish they’d get up one 
of those in engineering. It would save me four years 
of hard labor.” 

“I’m the committee on publicity,” I continued. “Dean 
Roberts sent preliminary announcements to a thou- 
sand men who are actually in the business of mining, 
fellows who ought to have some more theoretical 
training. Now they’re beginning to write for addi- 
tional information. Dean Roberts answers their let- 
ters for them and turns ’em over to me. My job is to 
sell Sheriton to them as a dandy leisure-time place, 
too. Good spot to be in, when you’re not working. 
Beautiful rolling campus, glorious view of the moun- 
tains, the smiling waters of Lake Sheriton, and all 
that sort of thing.” 


One: it was dreary and cold. The radiator 


By George F. Pierrot 


Illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoff 


on 


“What about telling ’em I’m here?” Rusty inquired, 
impudently. “Husky young athlete, handsome as a 
Greek god, winning personality, fond of women and 
children, et cetera. That’ll bring ’em.” 

“Bring ’em what?” I snorted. “Bring ’em trouble! 
That’s what you’d bring ’em.” 

“T didn’t come here to be insulted,” grinned Rusty. 
“I came here—by the way, why did I come here?” 

“T’ve got a form letter all written. It’s exception- 
ally well worded—I did it myself. And here’s your 
pile of correspondence. Write everybody this same 
letter. Requires no brains or initiative whatever. The 
kind of job that’s exactly suited to you.” 

“Philip Jones,” Rusty said with dignity, “there are 
five in my family in addition to my all-important self. 
There are Mother and Dad, and tall Genevieve, and 
red-headed Clara, and little Bill. Each and every one 
of them expects a letter from me once a week. It’s al- 
ways a question with me as to which will run dry 
first, my fountain pen or my brains. Five letters, plus 
an occasional one to the many beautiful women who 
pursue me in spite of myself, are absolutely all I can 


manage. So, regretfully, I am obliged to decline your 
offer. In English, my answer is—no. In Portuguese 
—nix.” 


APOLEON, when he felt the battle was slipping 

away from him, used to order a charge by the 
cavalry. I had a trump card, too, and in a casual 
tone of voice I played it: 


“Dean Roberts will accept as publicity helpers only 
men whose signatures will be really impressive. He 
says he wants those short coursers to hear only from 
prominent folks—folks they’ve already read of, in the 
newspapers. You being varsity left end, not to speak 
of varsity catcher—” 

A sidelong glance raised my hopes a thousand per 
cent. There was no doubt but that, from the softened 
look on his face, my broad-shouldered friend was both 
impressed and flattered. My conscience bothered me 
a little, for this “prominent” business was a whole lot 
more important to me than to Dean Roberts, but 
what was a desperate man to do? There wasn’t any 
appropriation to pay for help, this was a dirty job, 
and if I didn’t land Rusty, something told me I’d have 
to handle the whole thing myself. 

Presently Rusty spoke. 

“And you promise it won’t take too much time?” he 
inquired, trying to be gruff. 

“T promise,” I repeated, striving to keep the triumph 
out of my voice. But alas, silver linings have dark 
clouds attached to them. Some evil spirit made Rusty 
ask the question I’d been dreading. It came like a 
thunderclap. 

“Ts anyone else to be associated with us?” 

“Well, yes,” I stammered. 

Rusty’s keen blue eyes searched my face. 

“Aha! <A guilty secret. Out with it.” 

“What difference does it make who is associated 
with us?” I faltered. “After all, we work by our- 
selves, and set our own pace.” 

“Young man,” said Rusty sternly. “You’re keeping 
something from your childhood friend. I’m ashamed 
of you. Tell me the worst, quick.” 

Then as I struggled to find the right words, realiza- 
gion seemed to come to him. Disgust spread over his 

ace. 
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“Ts the other man in this handsome triangle our 
old friend Nuisance Curtis?” 

I nodded miserably. 

“Then count me out.” 

But I wouldn’t. I was desperate. The thought of 
answering letter after letter alone, cooped up in my 
room, with the whole world making merry without me, 
was too appalling to contemplate. I laid frantic hands 
on Rusty, held him to his chair, and pleaded earnestly 
with him. The burden of my argument was that 
Nuisance would have, could have, nothing to do with 
us. Finally I persuaded him, before he definitely re- 
fused to help, to go with me to see Dean Roberts. And 
presently, smothered in our overcoats and mufflers, 
we were swinging across the snow-covered campus. 

I'll have to admit there was justice in Rusty’s posi- 
tion. Nuisance Curtis was the original terror on 
wheels. The skinny sophomore had the nerve of a 
grandfather shark, and the finesse of a baby elephant. 
The kind of bird who would borrow your watch, lose 
it, and then charge you fifty cents an hour to look for 
it. Everybody who dealt with Nuisance got the worst 
of it. He had brains, but he employed them to dis- 
cover ways of getting other people to do his work. 

Dean Roberts, tall and kindly and grey-haired, re- 
ceived us cordially, and beamed at Rusty through his 
steel-rimmed spectacles. In a low, pleasant voice he 
explained how this course for untrained miners was 
one of the finest services to the country that Sheriton 
could possibly perform. Its effect on the mining in- 
dustry might easily be a huge one. Anybody who had 
a hand in the work was fortunate indeed. 

Rusty succumbed to the dean’s quiet eloquence, as 
I knew he would. In ten minutes he had signed on 
the dotted line, Dean Roberts handed him a sheaf of 
letters, and we rose to go. 

In the doorway, as we departed, there appeared a 
tall, skinny young man, horn-rimmed and owlish, 
whose proboscis was thrust forward eagerly, like a 
hungry mosquito’s. That was Nuisance Curtis. Rusty 
acknowledged his bland grin with a short nod, and 
then growled all the way back to Seldom Inn. 

“You got me into this,” he informed me coldly. “You 
promised me that it wouldn’t be too much work. You 
assured me, furthermore, that the job would be split 
three ways—that Nuisance would positively do his 
share. But if things don’t work out the way you 
promised—boy, I’ll follow you to the ends of the earth 
and bury you alive.” 

I shivered. Certainly I was justified 
in making those promises to Rusty. But 
Nuisance Curtis—how could anyone be 
sure of what he would do? 


typed until midnight, with just a 

half hour out for a hasty dinner. 

His decision once made, Rusty’s dispo- 

sition resumed its normal sunniness. 

From time to time he’d glance up from 

his typewriter and comment on the 
names signed to the inquiry letters. 

“<Emmett Calhoun, Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington’,” he read. “ ‘Leonard Jordan, 
Sisters, Oregon.’ Gosh, they’re well 
scattered, aren’t they? ‘Leon Bolstad, 
Roslyn, Washington.’ That’s the fa- 
mous Ashford all-round athlete of two 
or three years back. Didn’t he get 
enough college when he was there?” 

“Quite likely he didn’t study mining 
in college,” I explained, wearily. “This 
course is for anybody—Red Grange or 
Calvin Coolidge or Thomas Edison or 
anybody who wants to brush up on ele- 
mentals of mining engineering.” 

Long before we knocked off I had be- 
gun to hate typewriters, correspondence, 
miners, and the snow-capped mountains 
my letters were so enthusiastic about. 
Five hours gone, and scarcely a dent in 
the pile I had to answer. And there’d 
be more to-morrow. But I had to be 
cheerful or Rusty would kill me. 

“Tl be back again to-morrow eve- 
ning,” that gentleman promised with a 
grimace at the heap he hadn’t touched. 
“It’s a great and noble work, isn’t it?” 

The next day, between us, we -an- 
swered twenty-seven letters. Some of 
them asked questions about theaters and 
amusements in the Sheriton vicinity. We 
had to do some telephoning to get all the 
information, and one letter necessitated 
a trip to the library. Twenty-seven let- 
ters we answered, and the day’s grist, 
from Dean Roberts, was thirty-one! 

When on the third day we again fell 
behind, Rusty began to grumble slightly. 
On the fourth Dean Roberts’ secretary 
phoned us. The dean had been called 
unexpectedly out of town—would we 
come down and take care of a few of 


his letters that needed replies by return mail? We 
did that, and our own piled up accordingly. 

“My only consolation,” Rusty growled, as we re- 
turned across the campus from the mines building, 
“is that Nuisance is being tortured too.” 

I squirmed a bit, under my overcoat. Maybe Nui- 
sance was, but then again maybe he wasn’t. Somehow 
I couldn’t imagine that two-by-four gentleman stick- 
ing to anything that resembled a grind. But naturally 
I didn’t give voice to these gloomy thoughts. Not 
with Rusty around, I didn’t! 

On the next evening came the Junior Vaudeville. 
After working frantically all afternoon, Rusty and I 
gave our tickets to two delighted freshmen across the 
hall. We just couldn’t leave our work. Several times 
that evening Rusty’s typewriter stopped chattering, 
and I glanced up to find him glaring at me. 

“Tt won’t be too much work!” he snorted. “Won’t 
interfere with anything else! No, of course not. All 
it’s done thus far is get me bawled out four times in 
Engineering class, because I hadn’t done my assign- 
ment. Then I’m ruining my digestion by gobbling 
down my dinners. And little things like the Junior 
Vaudeville that I’ve looked forward to for months— 
of course I can’t attend those. And your ‘prominent 
student’ stuff—I’ve been thinking about that. A hot 
lot my being varsity pitcher means to John Sobichow- 
ski, of Okanogan. Just sales talk, all that was! Just 
a little more for me to get even for!” 

I didn’t answer him. What was there to say? 

The next day the blow fell. 

“Grover Curtis,” Dean Roberts informed ‘me, “will 
have to drop out.” 

“What’s the idea?” I gasped. The thought of 
breaking that charming bit of news to Rusty fairly 
floored me. 

“Jimmy Arbuthnot at the gym is organizing a big 
intramural basketball tournament. He wants every 
man not turning out for varsity athletics to get in it. 
Curtis wants to help him put it over—says Arbuthnot 
really needs him badly—and feels he hasn’t time for 
both. So he had to give up this. I don’t approve, but 
he’s so sure he’s right that I told him to go ahead.” 

Stunned, I rose to-my feet. Telling Rusty would 
be like taking beefsteak away from a hungry tiger. 

“By the way,” said Dean Roberts as I turned to go, 
“I’m afraid I’ll have to overwork you two boys for a 
few days. There are Curtis’s letters, you know. Un- 


“That scurvy little snipe of a eens going to forfeit the game to-night!” 
e exploded, 
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fortunately he was a little behind when he quit. I 
don’t want to break in a new man at this late date. 
Not when you and Nayle are doing so splendidly.” 

Mechanically I took the fistful of letters, and stum- 
bled out. So Dean Roberts didn’t want to replace 
Nuisance? Wise Dean Roberts. He wouldn’t be able 
to find another dumb-bell like Rusty or me in a month 
of Sundays. 


ieee pass over the stormy scene with Rusty, only 
telling you that three times during my recital he 
resigned his job as short course publicity man, and 
three times I dragged him back and persuaded him 
to reconsider. Finally I got him to promise, ungra- 
ciously, to stick it out for three more days. That 
would give me time to plan something. The thought 
of handling that mountain of correspondence all alone 
fairly poisoned me. Yet I couldn’t blame Rusty. Not 
when I had made him such ironclad promises. I could 
have strangled Nuisance without the tiniest regret. 

I saw Jimmy Arbuthnot on the campus the next 
morning, and the good-natured little Irishman was all 
a-bubble with enthusiasm over the tourney. 

“T'll have two hundred teams, at least,” he exulted. 
“Four from the Journalism school. Two from the 
Forestry college. At least ten from Engineering. 
Even the honorary societies are out practicing. One 
from every boarding house. Say, what about getting 
up a Seldom Inn team?” 

Wouldn’t you think, with all my other troubles, that 
I might have had backbone enough to say no? But 
like the high-powered dumb-bell that I am, I let him 
argue me into it. I simply can’t turn anybody down. 
All my life I suppose I’ll be a sucker for book agents. 

“What’s Grover Curtis got to do with the tourna- 
ment?” I inquired. 

Arbuthnot looked puzzled. 

“Grover Curtis? Never heard of him.” 

“Never heard of him! Why, he quit an important 
publicity job for Dean Roberts just because you 
wanted him to.” 

“Is he a beanpole, with glasses?” 

“That’s the boy.” 

“All I know about him is that he came down and 
pestered the life out of me for a job on the tournament 
staff. I told him I had plenty of student assistants to 
take care of it. He stayed right there though and 
finally I had to pick him up and set him gently out- 
side the door. 

“T understand he intends to win the 
silver championship cup. He’s organized 
a team in his R. O. T. C. company that 
they say is going to be pretty classy. 
Might get away with it, at that.” 

All the way back to Seldom Inn I 
gave myself up to black thoughts about 
Nuisance. Rusty had been right—the 
first chance he got he had crawfished 
out of the work. Of course the basket- 
ball tournament would appeal to him 
more—there was lots of personal pub- 
licity in it, and a chance to win a prize, 
too. And plenty of excitement. No sit- 
ting stiffly in front of a typewriter, un- 
der electric light, and pounding your 
finger nails clear up to your elbow. 

As I climbed the steps, however, a 
thought popped into my mind that filled 
me with electricity. A thought that 
ought to appeal to Rusty like a shot, that 
would mean that he’d stay with me on 
the short course. And maybe, if Nui- 
sance’s team was really good, it would 
be a way of humbling him. 

“Rusty, my child,” I said to the som- 
bre figure hunched over a typewriter in 
my room, “a penny for your thoughts.” 

Rusty glared at me sourly. 

“The Sheriton campus comprises more 
than four hundred acres,” he rasped. 
“Visitors almost invariably say it is the 
most beautiful they have ever seen.” 

I broke in with my idea. We’d or- 
ganize a Seldom Inn team. At least two 
of my fellow roomers were star players 
in high school. We could dig up three 
others who would pass. With hard prac- 
tice—I knew college men well enough to 
feel certain that few of the other teams 
would really buckle down and work— 
we might easily win the championship. 
If Nuisance’s team was good, and Nui- 
sance was the sort who never bet on any- 
thing that didn’t look sure-fire, we’d 
play them, and have the fun of trim- 
ming the tar out of them. If his team 
wasn’t good, and was beaten by some- 
one else, we’d at least be on the side 
lines gloating over him. It was some- 
one’s duty to keep a guy like that from 
getting anywhere. What could be 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Jeff, almost numb with the cold, fairly tumbled 
out of the door to the flat fuselage top. 


The Preceding Chapters 


were haunted by someone who wanted, it seemed, 
to get absolute control of all mankind. 

“And we’re the fellows who are getting hit 
first,” lamented young Jeff Donaldson, the alert in- 
domitable twenty-three-year-old general manager of 
Independent Airways. 

That small but powerful company and its great and 
powerful rival, the United Transportation Company, 
both faced ruin unless someone could check the sinis- 
ter activities of the unknown scientist back of all the 
trouble. 

Repeatedly, the transcontinental passenger planes 
of both companies had been brought down in the 
Mohave desert region, somewhere between Salt Lake 
and Los Angeles. A mysterious force cut off the cen- 
tral-station power ray that fueled the ships, the mo- 
tors died, and the ships went down. But more Inde- 
pendent ships than United had been brought down— 
a great many more. 

In fact, at first Jeff had suspected Munson, head of 
United, of a leading part in a plot to ruin Independent 
Airways. But then United ships had begun to come 
down and Munson had declared himself in with Inde- 
pendent on the hiring of Reginald Holmesdale, famous 
free lance aerial detective and Jeff’s close friend, to 
discover what lay back of all the trouble. 

All the air and land police in the country—and those 
forces were powerful in 1985—were tensely on guard, 
watching the situation; but it was Jeff and Holmes- 
dale who were doing the actual solving of the mys- 
tery. 

They had discovered that the unknown scientist 
must be Sergoff of Rolvakia, the country established 
by the European treaty of 1963. They suspected that 
Sergoff might be an Equalizer, one of the group who 
wanted to start a new world by destroying the old. 
They had found that he was operating his destructive 
force from a great underground laboratory and fac- 
tory combined, located in the Mohave desert region. 
They had come to the realization that he must have 
a powerful financial backer. They had made their 
way—dangerously, as prisoners of Sergoff’s men— 
into the underground workshops, and had even forced 


I: the summer of 1985, the airways of the world 


themselves into the roo 

where Sergoff and his fi- 
nancial backer were hold- 
ing a conference. 

But the backer had dis- 
appeared through a door before they could see his 
face; Sergoff had followed him and the door had 
locked behind him; then the two plotters had escaped 
in’one of the almost unbelievably fast, invulnerable 
little torpedo airships used by the outlaws, ships that 
were shot up into the air out of a catapult-like ma- 
chine in the workshops, and carried as weapon a 
deadly ray of light. 

Instantly Jeff and Holmesdale planned that Jeff and 
Rates, a brilliant pilot-inventor who had finally freed 
himself of suspicion as an accomplice, should follow 
in another of the queer darting little outlaw ships 
while Holmesdale and Patterson, Bates’ assistant, got 
out of the underground workshop in the usual way 
and notified the police. 

As Sergoff’s men had been temporarily paralyzed 
by the use of the outlaws’ own powerful ray guns, 
there was no one to stop Jeff and Bates, They ran 
for the queer little torpedo ship, ready to leap in, 

“So long!” Jeff called back. 

“Good luck,” shouted Holmesdale. “And remember 
that the secret of the whole conspiracy is up there 
with those two men right above you. Get them!” 


Chapter Fourteen 


ATES, his hair a good imitation of the thatch of 
B: wild man of Borneo, was already through the 
long, thin door in the side of the airplane, It 
was about two feet wide and paralleled the fuselage 
of the ship. Jeff had little room in his mind to marvel 
at this new and ingenious thing in aircraft, but never- 
theless he was aware of a feeling of utter surprise as 
he saw two tiny steps. The space inside the huge 
torpedo was barely four feet in circumference and its 
walls were circular, following the outlines of the ex- 
terior of the ship. 
“We lie flat when she’s in flight,” Bates told him 
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Haunted 


By Thomson Burtis 


cheerfully. ‘Wedge yourself in on the left. You can 
fly it after we get started and I'll handle the ray if 
necessary.” 

Hanging from the ceiling, as it were, Jeff found 
himself standing upright, wedged against the wall on 
his left. Above him—it would be ahead of him when 
the ship flattened out in flight—within easy reach of 
his hand, was a small board with three tiny levers on 
it, set into what would be the bottom of the plane 
when it was in flight. To the right of this board and 
in front of Bates’ eyes as he squirmed to a position of 
comfort alongside of Jeff, there was a small button 
and one lever about six inches high, which evidently 
worked from side to side on a swivel joint. 

“OQ, K.—swing us in,” Bates shouted as he closed 
the door. 

“Right!” yelled Holmesdale. “And don’t be sur- 
prised at the company Sergoff keeps! If you lose the 
other torpedo ship and find a big air yacht, watch it 
closely!” 

Jeff felt the plane being swung into the catapult 
while in its upright position. But in spite of the new 
thrills crowding in upon him, he found time to won- 
der at the uncanny Slats Holmesdale. Big air yacht! 
What did that mean? Well—it was enough that Slats 
mentioned it. He’d watch for it! 

“What are these things for?” he found himself 
saying. 

He was like a man in a dream, with wonders com- 
ing so thick and fast that his stunned mind was un- 
able to comprehend them; but beneath that mental 
chaos his brain was working clearly and surely upon 
the definite problems before them. 

Bates, as though all the fire and spirit within him 
had blazed into full flower, was like a joyous madman. 
His vitality enveloped Jeff with warm contentment. 
He had a superman at his right hand. 
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“Left lever moves from side to side controlling 
ailerons,” Bates said in muffled tones. “Right-hand 
one works forward and back for elevators. Middle 
one can lock both the others into position and hold 
’em there.” 


et a trice he had shown Jeff exactly how to guide the 
torpedo. Then Jeff saw him work one of two levers 
bee wee would be the ceiling when the ship was flying 
evel. 

“One is the parachute arrangement and the other 
works the windows, see?” Bates told him. As though 
by magic a small section of the walls around their 
head slipped back. A circle of tremendously thick, 
clear glass about twelve inches wide leaped into being 
as the thick covering slid back. “Compass is up in 
the nose. See it?” 

Jeff had to throw back his head to see a shining 
radio compass, but it would be right before his eyes 
when the ship was in flight. 

Bates was looking out the window, evidently wait- 
ing for Patterson to give the signal that the catapult 
was ready. The ship settled down into the arms of the 
machinery as though crouching for the start. 

As his elbow dug into the cloth surface around him, 
Jeff realized that there was some marvelous arrange- 
ment of springs between the surface of the ship and 
its lining. “You could hit something pretty hard in 
shis and never get a bump,” he thought to himself. 

He saw Bates nod and the next second the windows 
became opaque. 

“Now wait a minute,” Bates told him, “and don’t 
get scared. For this catapult thing we’ve got to be 
packed in solid.” 

He pulled a little cord that was dangling close to 
him and instantly the interior of the ship seemed to 
close in on them. A low whir came to Jeff’s ears. 


“Electrical air 
pump. We’ve got to 
be wedged in tight,” 
Bates told him 
jerkily. 

It took barely fifteen seconds for the walls to close 
in until the two men could scarcely move a muscle. 
They were wedged in as tightly as sardines in a can. 

“Get set,” Bates told him huskily. “Right?” 

Jeff nodded. He was utterly speechless. The next 
second it seemed that some far-away explosion had 
shaken him slightly. Close in the embrace of those 
pressing walls his body couldn’t move, but there was 
a queer feeling in the pit of his stomach. He had no 
sensation of speed after that, but suddenly, as he 
realized that he must be far above the earth, he felt 
an impulse to struggle like mad. He was helpless— 
bound hand and foot—then the walls drew away and 
he felt as though he could breathe again. 

The next instant that circular window came in sight 
once more and Jeff was gazing stupidly at a white 
cloud that whizzed by them so fast that it was like a 
white blur, 

“We're two miles high already,” Bates said. “Here 
go the wings. Got to flatten her out, if we can. We’ve 
got to see,” 

He moved a little lever, and through the circular 
glass Jeff could see those two flipper-like appendages 
snap from the walls into their proper place. 

Gingerly, Jeff touched the lever that controlled the 
fore and aft stability, moving it scarcely a sixteenth of 
aninch. With a jar that banged his head against the 
soft cushions above it, the ship started leveling. 

“Atta boy!” Bates told him, his eyes flaming into 
Jeff’s. “She'll fly like a dream. Now let’s see what’s 
what.” 

His eyes searched the sky above and below as Jeff 
experimented with the handling of the ship. It re- 
acted in unbelievable fashion even to the most deli- 
cate move of one of those tiny levers. 

They winged through a cloud, going like a bullet. 
A second later they were out into the open again. 


“I see ’em! Three miles higher 
than we are,” exclaimed Bates. 


“T see ’em! Three miles higher than we are. Didn’t 
wait to try to knock us off. Maybe one of these rays 
won’t work against one of these ships. Gosh! What’s 
happening? Look over there!” 

Jeff had looked up at Bates’ words, and high in 
the sky but barely visible even to those who were look- 
ing for it, the torpedo ship bearing the doctor and his 
mysterious backer was streaking upward and toward 
the east. 

He forgot that momentarily, however, as he fol- 
lowed Bates’ pointing finger. Two or three miles 
farther eastward and possibly a mile higher than they, 
a swarm of ships was speeding toward them. Bates 
had the glasses to his eyes now and he was cursing 
the searchlights that were playing on them as he 
strove to see clearly. 

“Good lord, Jeff, what’s that ship in the lead that’s 
climbing as fast as we are?” 


(eke torpedo ship was now working on its rocket 
principle although the explosions were barely au- 
dible, and Jeff had it angled upward at about fifty de- 
grees, following the trail of the doctor. 

He took the glasses from Bates’ shaking hand and 
trained them on a huge object that was climbing its 
way upward with almost the speed at which they 
themselves were traveling. For a moment he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. Something that looked like 
a huge steel sausage with a row of tiny flippers, like 
the fins of a fish, was flashing upward through the 
night. Only those ridiculous-looking appendages 
broke the smooth, shining silver contour of what 
looked like a slim dirigible without motors or cabin. 
Then, like a flash, the vague rumors that had come 
out of Washington over the past several years oc- 
curred to him. 

“That looks like the new ship that the Government 
is supposed to be developing,” he said jerkily. “You 
know—the thing they called the armored sausage 
that nobody believed they had, that can travel seven 
or eight hundred miles an hour and works on gas— 
those other ships are police ships.” 

“Jeff, that thing is taking after us!” 

Instinctively Jeff knew what had happened. Some- 
one had seen the battle he and Slats Holmesdale had 
had with the first of the torpedo ships, had radioed 
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the news of the inexplainable occurrence, and the 
police had hurried to the spot. Evidently, Washing- 
ton had decided to release her long hidden invention 
because of the importance of the case— 

“They missed the first ship as sure as you're alive 
and they think we’re outlaws!” Bates gasped in his 
ear. 

“Good heavens, Jeff, what are we going to do?” 

The speed at which they were traveling was caus- 
ing events to happen almost too fast for Jeff’s excite- 
ment-drugged mind. That swarm of army and police 
ships, barely half as fast as the one in which they 
were traveling, was almost squarely above them now, 
and higher than they were was that sinister steel 
craft. It was easily a hundred feet long and traveling 
at a speed almost as dazzling as their own. The army 
and police ships made way for them, but from a dozen 
of their snouts the deadly spotlight ammunition was 
ripping and tearing at the sides of their plane. 

“What about the glass?” gasped Jeff. “If they hit 
that—” 

“Even that will stand several shocks,” Bates told 
him, his face drawn and white, “but it will break 
eventually. Look! What’s that big thing shooting?” 


ye though in answer to his question a terrific shock 
threw their torpedo ship heavily to one side. The 
compass wobbled wildly and for a second their ship 
whirled crazily through the sky, completely out of 
control. 

“They must have a gun that shoots bombs instead 
of bullets,” Bates said weakly. “They didn’t cripple 
us, but we can’t stand many more of those—” 

Jeff fought the ship with all the skill he possessed, 
and righted it. It had halted their upward course and 
now the sky seemed full of ships, like swarming gnats, 
diving and zooming and shooting a steady hail of 
bullets at them. All that was saving them was the 
number of enemy ships. These had to hold their fire 
for fear of hitting one of their own men. Only two 
or three at a time dared to send out their deadly rat- 
tat-tat. 

Jeff was slinging that marvelous torpedo ship 
through the air so rapidly that it seemed as though 
there were a thousand of them as it twisted and 
turned and dived and zoomed like a frantically fight- 
ing rat encircled by its enemies. And up above them 
the real criminals were rapidly disappearing into thin 
air. 

Suddenly Jeff’s mind was made up. Even that steel 
monster, now but a short way above them and cir- 
cling warily, waiting for a shot when the torpedo 
ship got out into the open, must be defied. It could 
not catch them eventually, but it could follow and 
perhaps be in at the death if they ever caught Ser- 
goff’s plane. He must run the gauntlet of all those 
guns! 

He suited the action to the thought. His jaw set 
and his face white, he put the torpedo ship in its 
maximum climb. Twisting and turning wildly to 
spoil their aim, he nevertheless winged his way stead- 
ily upward as Bates threw the power on. 

The thudding sound of spotlight ammunition, which 
had always been thought to be so utterly deadly, was 
like the roll of a drum. Jeff wondered what it was do- 
ing to the surface of the ship. 

They could not use the ray 
against men who were trying to 
help them and there was no way 
to let the Government men know 
their real identity. 

Upward the flying torpedo 
flashed until finally it was above 
all its enemies except the mys- 
terious sausage plane, and now 
Jeff was forced to maneuver in- 
cessantly as twenty ships zoomed 
upward and concentrated their 
fire on him. He threw his ship 
squarely underneath the big 
army mystery plane and for a 
moment there was respite from 
the ripping, tearing fire below. 
The pursuers did not dare plow 
their bullets into their own ship. 

But the. respite was brief. 
Looking upward Jeff saw an op- 
ening appear in that great sil- 
ver monster and just in time he 
threw his ship into a bank that 
made his own head swim. What 
seemed like dozens of projec- 
tiles about the size of large eggs 
spewed from that opening. It 
was one of those that had hit 
them before— 

Now there was another open- 
ing—then a third. In a moment 
there would be a shower of those 
deadly, concentrated bombs. 

“Got to use the ray! Let ’em 
jump in ’chutes!” Bates shouted, 
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a tinge of hysteria in his voice. “Stand her on end, 
quick!” 

In an instant the darting torpedo ship pointed 
straight up. 

“At the tail!” Bates fairly screamed, and Jeff 
realized his intention in a moment. The explosion 
chamber for the bombing ship would be in the very 
rear and if that could be cut off—but would the ray 
work? 

It .did. In less than a second that line of light 
leaped forth from the nose of the torpedo ship, di- 
rected at the tail of the larger craft now only a few 
hundred feet above them. The ray of light darted up- 
ward and the‘tail of the great ship above was cut as 
cleanly from the main body as though it had been 
done with a knife. The ship faltéred and its nose 
dipped downward. 

As the torpedo ship flashed triumphantly by, the 
great craft’s huge parachute snapped forth from the 
upper surface, and the crippled ship slowly righted 
itself. 

Jeff, twisting and turning through the air, but go- 
ing ever upward, saw three openings appear in the 
side of the armored craft and those deadly missiles 
poured forth again, but now he was not frightened. 
He was already nearly a mile above them, and only 
one stunning shock that.temporarily staggered his 
ship came from their fire before the two Independent 
pilots found themselves out of range. 

For a second Bates seemed to slump. 

“Gosh!”- he whispered huskily. Beads of perspira- 
tion were standing out on his face. 

“Where’s¢that other ship?” snapped Jeff. 

It was as though their escape from deadly peril had 
completed his transformation into a man of steel. The 
entire incident was completely blotted from his mind, 
temporarily, and fierce concentration that would 
brook no défeat had possession of every faculty. 

His spirit kindled the old fire in Bates, and the big 
airman snatched at the glasses and again searched 
the sky. 

As second after second went by, Jeff’s heart sank. 
Had they lost their prey? Was all their work for 
nothing? 

“Got ’em!” yelled Bates suddenly. “See that cirrus 
cloud up there? Well, something black just shot across 
it so fast that it can’t be anything else. They’re two 
miles higher than we are, but they’re flying level, and 
they’re flying east. Fly level and I'll keep the glasses 
on ’em. They’ve lost sight of us or they’d still be 
climbing!” 

“Great!” shouted the transfigured Jeff. ‘“We’ve 
still got a chance! Gosh, if this baby only had a 
phone!” 

“Well, it hasn’t, big boy,” roared Bates. “So I 
guess we’re still on our own!” 


. Chapter Fifteen 


EFF had the ship level now and at close to. eight 
oJ hanared miles an hour it was streaking through 
the thin air four miles above the earth. 
Bates kept the glasses steadily on'the fugitive ship 
above and ahead of them and for many minutes there 
was complete silence save for the low whir of the air 
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compressor and the muffled explosions from the rear 
of the ship. 

Lying prone as he was, Jeff had the feeling of be- 
ing more a part of his amazing craft than he had ever 
felt before in any airplane. Gradually, as some of the 
mad thrill of the last few hours subsided within him, 
his mind became more placid and he had opportunity 
to think things through. He hadn’t hurt anyone in 
that huge army fighting plane because he had only 
cut off the explosion chamber in the rear of the ship. 
Nevertheless, the news that a deadly torpedo ship was 
flying east would have blanketed the country by now. 
The higher ship, carrying the real culprits, had evi- 
dently completely escaped observation. 

It was true, Jeff reflected, that the plotters’ ship was 
so much faster and more deadly than anything that 
could be sent against it, and was so nearly immune 
to any weapons that could be brought to bear on it 
that there was not a great deal of danger. Neverthe- 
less, a hundred possible complications, any one enough 
to give an opportunity for the scientist and his super- 
ior to escape, loomed ahead of him and Bates. 

He tried to visualize what must be happening 
throughout the country right now. The mysterious 
forced landings of the Independent and United ships 
had been a leading topic of conversation and specula- 
tion for weeks. Now, doubtless, the news that a 
deadly torpedo ship had escaped the Government pur- 
suers, and was somewhere at large, must have started 
a widespread panic. But he could not realize, as he 
whizzed through the air, that millions of people were 
watching in terror for his ship—dreading its pos- 
sible coming. 

“There’s one thing sure,” he said finally to Bates. 
“By this time there’s some tall action afoot down in 
the power plant.” 

“Sure,” nodded Bates. “They'll have police going 
over that by now, and if nothing happened to Holmes- 
dale and Pat, they’ve got full information about both 
ships. That’s a break for us, maybe.” 

Jeff was to find out later that Bates’ idea was well 
founded. Every one of the thousands of ships in the 
air, commercial, army, police, or pleasure craft, was 
being notified even then, and glasses were searching 
the sky to locate them. 

On and on drummed the torpedo ship, following 
that speck in the sky. With every passing minute it 
seemed that a new searchlight leaped into being below. 
Jeff was angling upward slightly in order to avoid 
running into transcontinental ships, if he could, and 
now they were a little more than five miles high. He 
lost a little ground in angling up, but it seemed wise as 
long as the other ship stayed in sight. 

“No danger of our losing it, is there?” he inquired. 

Bates shook his head, the glasses still glued to his 
eyes. 

“Ride on, my boy,” he said. “I wonder where they’re 
going?” 

“Search me,” Jeff returned. “I wonder who the 
big bug*is who’s taking this ride with Sergoff. That’s 
more important.” 

“T'll say it is,” nodded Bates. 
guy when and if we catch him.” 

Silence fell again as the tireless ship sped on 
its way. Jeff looked down and it seemed that a 
million glowing eyes were look- 
ing up at him. The searchlights 
were sweeping the sky and occa- 
sionally one shed its light on 
them, but apparently they were 
going so fast through the now 
cloudless sky that they had not 
been picked up as yet by the ob- 
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servers. 
“Wait a minute!” barked 
Bates suddenly. “Swing her 


north and don’t get any closer!” 

“What’s up?” snapped Jeff, 
and suddenly a tingle ran up and 
down his spine. He could not 
even see the fugitive plane. 

“They’re at least thirty-five 
thousand feet high and—good 
lord, if there isn’t some big ship 
even higher than they are that 
they’re making for!” Bates said 
jerkily. “Or at least they seem 
to be. Keep flying north. We 
can’t let em see us—” 

“Does Sergoff know that you 
knew anything about handling 
these ships?” Jeff demanded. 

Bates shook his head absently. 

“No, Pat and I wormed it out 
of one of the other guys. Jeff, I 
don’t believe they’ve got an idea 
in the world that they’re being 
followed by a ship as good as 
theirs is!” 

“What’s happening?” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Revolt at Khasba Taguerra 


bg MPTY!” 
Commandant Chavlet’s gasp was involun- 
tary, but it was echoed by both Sergeant Gene 
Barr and Sergeant Dmitriev as they gazed at 
the vacant ammunition room deep down in the foun- 
dations of the fortress of Khasba Taguerra. Yester- 
day it had been piled high with cartridge boxes in neat 
Sa ; now it was bare to its floor. It was unbeliev- 
able! 

Gene stared bewilderedly around the room. His 
freckled, determined-looking face wore an expression 
of disbelief. It didn’t seem possible that all the 
Legion’s ammunition and spare arms could have dis- 
appeared overnight. How could anybody have got past 
the guards, down the long stairway, into this room? 

“Here’s something!” exclaimed the commandant, 
advancing farther into the room and pointing at a 
corner. 

The corner looked dark. As the three men drew 
closer to it, they discovered that it had a hole in it, 
formed by the removal of two large foundation blocks. 
Gene got down on his hands and knees and saw that a 
tunnel led away from the hole—a tunnel lined with 
rock. He looked up mystified. 

Commandant Chavlet looked down in~ puzzled 
silence, examined the hole, felt of the rock facing, 
examined the two foundation blocks that had been 
pushed aside by the thieves. 

“An old tunnel,” the officer murmured finally. “As 
old as the fortress itself—it is strange we have never 
known about it.” 

“The walls seemed solid 
enough, sir,” suggested Gene. 

Chavlet nodded. “And the exit 
may be anywhere in the hills— 
well concealed. But that doesn’t 
matter—now!” 

Gene understood. What mat- 
tered was that the mountain 
tribesmen of the Beni Yahia now 
had plenty of ammunition—more 
than two hundred _ thousand 
rounds. And rifles—all the spare 
rifles of the battalion. Those 
tribesmen, whose stone citadels 
dotted all the hills, were out- 
wardly peaceful. But they had 
revolted before, and this theft of 
ammunition meant just one 
thing—a general outbreak that 
might cost many lives. 

Chavlet bit his lip, and his 
face was clouded with wrath. 

“We must replenish our stock 
at once,” he said sharply. “The 
battalion has nothing but the 
cartridges in its bandoliers.” 

He stood musing on the quick- 4 
est way. By mule train from O~ 
Marrakesh would take two weeks 
over mountain passes. Long 
before that, their scanty ammu- Pod 
nition would be used up and the 
Beni Yahia would rush the fort. 

There would be a dog fight, with bombs and bayonets. 
And the tribesmen would outnumber them twenty to 
one. 

“The task is yours, Sergeant,” said Chavlet ener- 
getically. “There is a destroyer at Agadir. I will 
give you an order for her captain to let you have all 
the rifle cartridges he can spare. It is only thirty miles 
down the valley of the Sous from here. Take the 
water camel squad. You will be sniped at, but with 
a machine gun and five rifles you should be able to 
get through. Load on all he can give you, and get 
back here if you can this afternoon. We can hold 
out till then.” 


i fede commandant paused, then added: “I will send 
out a detachment this noon, to meet you and con- 
voy you back through the mountain passes below 
here.” 

Gene saluted and went out in haste. Above the 
walls that surrounded the parade ground, the snowy 
peaks of the Grand Atlas rose on three sides of 
Khasba Taguerra. Below the tree line were forests, 
mountain pastures, tiny fortified villages of the Beni 
Yahia. A hurried study through his glasses assured 
the young sergeant that the tribesmen were already 
turning out. Word must have reached them during 
the night that unlimited cartridges were to be had. 
They would gather by the thousands for revenge upon 
the forces that had destroyed their principal indus- 
try—plundering the caravans from the Sahara to 
Marrakesh. Now to get back at the invader by wip- 
ing out Khasba Taguerra! 


The raid on their ammunition had degenerated into a sniping party. 


Gene shouted to his bunk mate, Tex, to turn out the 
camel squad and harness up. Then he ran to his 
room in the barracks to get his rifle and automatic. 
There he found a letter from home. At first he 
stuffed it into his pocket unopened. But a sense of 
foreboding grew on him and he slowly drew it out. 
His father wasn’t young and other letters had con- 
tained vague, discomforting hints. He read the let- 
ter over once—twice. Noted the Florida postmark a 
month old. And walked slowly out into the court. 

“What’s struck you, old-timer?” queried Tex jo- 
vially as Gene came out to take charge of the camel 
squad. “Don’t you like these parties as well as you 
used to?” 

“News from home,” said Gene, briefly. “Dad—Dad’s 
had a second stroke. For all I know—” He hesitated. 
By now his mother might be all alone on the fruit 
plantation, trying to manage the hired overseers and 
the flocks of shiftless help. 

“Sho!” Tex exclaimed. He knew enough about 
Gene’s family to understand the situation. “You'll 
have to get out, some way., You can get a discharge, 
can’t you?” 

Gene didn’t know, but he gave Commandant Chavlet 
his letter when the officer came over with orders for 
the captain of that French destroyer at Agadir. 

“My people are in trouble at home,” Gene said, sim- 
ply, as he cuffed his camel to his feet. 

Chavlet read the letter, then stuffed it into his 
tunic. “But certainly, my Sergeant! I will do all I 
can!” he assured Gene. “We shall go into it when 
you get back. Meantime—make speed. You have 
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only just time to get well started before snipers will 
be worrying you! They are gathering, above there!” 

He waved a hand at the vast mountain slopes. Gene 
could detect little groups of burnoosed figures mov- 
ing along the upper trails, rifles glinting above their 
shoulders. Perhaps the Beni Yahia had guessed that 
the post would send out a detachment in a desperate 
dash for more ammunition. If so they would soon be 
harassing him with sniper fire from the rocks above! 

Out of the fort gate he led his squad. Down the long 
gorges beside the Oued Sous, a brawling mountain 
river. As soon as he reached the date palmeries of the 
wide lowland valley, he’d be in fairly peaceful coun- 
try. Peaceful, mainly, because the French kept the 
natives disarmed. Gene wondered if the rebellion in 
the hills would be reflected down there. Perhaps the 
port of Agadir itself would be in danger before this 
insurrection was over. The whole region was called 
“The Forbidden Sous,” and was closed to all Euro- 
peans save the military, and the export merchants who 

carried on their business at the port. 


we hours later they had reached a guard 
tower, a kind of stone blockhouse perched on 
an eminence high over the lowlands where the 
valley widened. It was an outpost of the moun- 


Sais tain district, a refuge from brigands, and was 


held only by a couple of sentries. 
about ten miles yet to Agadir. 

Gene dropped off Rutli, automatic rifleman, 
and his belt men at the tower. 

“You hold her with the automatic till we get 
back, Rutli,” he gave his parting orders. “Stop 
any raiding parties out of the mountains, right 
here, and keep ’em busy.” 

The rest of the squad drove down out of the 
mountains into the broad valley of the Sous 
back of its port of Agadir. Miles of dark 
green palmeries, walled towns, fortified farm- 
houses. Already news of trouble up in the hills 
had reached the natives down here, for even the 
small Arab boy along the road was saucy, jubi- 
lant, thumbing his nose at the Legion squad, 
and jeering. Gene could only guess at the state 
of mind of the elders. There were fifty thou- 
sand Arabs in this valley, under their Grand 
Caid; if they revolted, Agadir would certainly 
be in danger! 

Gene’s camels padded out along a plateau 
above the port. He glimpsed a belt of white 
houses with flat roofs clustering around the 
blue waters of the bay; narrow streets; stone 
gates closing off main French military roads. 
Ship masts rose rakishly along the quay front; 
out beyond them rode the French destroyer, 
‘dark gray and small. And out beyond her was 
anchored a long, lean, gray-white American destroyer 
with the Stars and Stripes floating from her stern 
flagstaff! 

“Golly!” said Tex. “That’s the same destroyer that 
was at Sidi Ifri when the gob on shore leave got kid- 
naped by brigands, and we had to rescue him!” 

Gene looked at her wistfully. After this little row 
was over, his idea of paradise would be just a ham- 
mock anywhere aboard her, with his Legion discharge 
in his pocket and the ship heading for America! Cer- 
tainly. the destroyer’s officers could fix him up with 
transportation somehow! Commandant Chavlet would 
put in a good word. And the destroyer would remem- 
ber the incident of the kidnaped sailor. 


And it was 


AS the camels wound down the steep crooked path 
toward town, Gene resolutely put thoughts of 
the future from his mind. The task ahead of him 
would require all his headwork—and courage. Think- 
ing of home might make him faint-hearted. 

“Listen, Gene,” Tex leaned slightly toward the ser- 
geant. “When we get into town, buy yourself a suit 
of civilian clothes. Then, if you think you can get 
away with it, go aboard the destroyer and bum trans- 
portation. Or else hop a steamer. I'll report to the 
commandant that you were killed in action. Nobody’ll 
ever know the difference—you'll never be back here.” 

For just an instant, Gene’s heart bounded. Then his 
face flushed with shame. He rode along in stony 
silence, half indignant that Tex should have suggested 
such a course, half angry at himself for having—even 
for an instant—considered it. Finally he understood 
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pe warm-heartedness that had motivated his com- 
rade. 

“You wouldn’t do a stunt like that, Tex. Nobody 
could make you do it. And the only reason you sug- 
gested it to me was because you knew how bad I want 
to get home.” 

Tex blushed, and the two led the squad through the 
main gate of the town into a street milling with ex- 
cited natives. 

Rumor, wild and exaggerated, had drifted down 
through the hills. Khasba Taguerra was taken and 
the Legion was in full retreat! Its survivors were cut 
off and fighting desperately to get through! All the 
hills were in revolt, and the uprising was spreading 
down the valley of the Sous like a prairie fire! Gene 
heard all that from two anxious naval officers who 
met him at the gate. Both the French and American 
destroyers had landing parties to protect their na- 
tionals and keep the town itself from flaming into 
sudden revolt. The eyes of the natives watching the 
new arrivals were arrogant, sneering, triumphant. 

“Order for ammunition, sir!” he told the French 
naval lieutenant as he presented the commandant’s 
requisition. “We can take four boxes on each camel. 
Please hustle it ashore, sir!” 

“Tt is all true, then, Sergeant?” the Frenchman 
asked him, after sending off a sailor with the order. 

“Maybe, sir. I don’t know what’s happened since 
I left the fort. This outbreak must have been planned 
for some time, Lieutenant. The Beni Yahia got into 
our ammunition magazine last night and carried off 
every box through a secret tunnel that we didn’t 
know existed. I’m starting back with all you can 
spare, just as soon as it’s loaded.” 

“Get your camels down to the port landing, Ser- 
geant!” said the lieutenant energetically. ‘“There’ll 
be a boatload ashore by the time you get there!” 

The officer set off in haste to push on the work. 
Gene sent his camels on down the street in charge of 
Tex and his second gunner, Mora, for an American 
officer was beckoning to him. This officer stood with 
a group of anxious civilians, representatives of Amer- 
ican export houses. Gene recognized him as Ensign 
Williams, of the U. S. destroyer—a man he’d met af- 
ter that incident of the kidnaped gob. 

“How about it, Gene? Bad as we hear?” Ensign 
Williams asked him. 

He introduced the sergeant to the perturbed busi- 
ness men. 

“TI hope not sir,” Gene replied. “But it’s a big up- 
rising all right. I saw them turning out as we came 
down the valley—every village in the mountains seems 
to be arming. I wish, sir, you could look up a couple 
of motor camions and take a party of gobs inland. 
The place to stop the tribesmen is up near the guard 
tower. Once they get down here, the whole valley 
will go off whoopin’. They'll loot this town, sure!” 

The Americans were grave as they listened. Gene 
left them urging Ensign Williams to have more blue- 
jackets landed. A native town was a bad place to be 
in, once it broke out into looting and rebellion! 

Patrolling the streets were parties 
of gobs with bayoneted Springfield 
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Savage growls around him assured him of that fact. 
Men were angry that this Roumi should stand here 
looking after that sheikh. Furthermore they had de- 
cided that he had seen too much! With a sudden jump 
half a dozen of them were upon him with brown 
hands wielding staves. 

Gene raised a shout: 

“Help!—Auw secours!” 

He struck out fiercely. Sailors came barging to- 
ward him with smashing musket butts—just in time 
to save him from being dragged into a doorway. Then 
the riot in the camel market was over as suddenly as 
it had begun. 

“What happened, Sergeant?” a burly gob asked 
him. 

“Spy has just ridden out of town with information 
about our ammunition camels, that’s all!” Gene ex- 
plained grimly as he got back his breath. “Notify 
Ensign Williams—he’ll know what to do. Tell him, if 
he’s going to bring men, to go to the guard tower, ten 
miles up the road. That’s where we'll get it.” 

The guard tower, contrary to Gene’s expectations, 
was utterly peaceful when Gene reached it with 
his burdened camels about two hours later. Rutli had 
seen the sheikh ride past but had not stopped him. He 
might have been a messenger from the port to Com- 
mandant Chavlet, for all Rutli knew. 

Gene thought hard for a minute. Most likely the 
sheikh would muster up a force to capture the ammu- 
nition party. In that case, he’d be somewhere along 
the ten-mile stretch of road ahead, where the rocks 
afforded good ambush and they weren’t too close to 
Khasba Taguerra. 

“T'll go ahead as a scout,” he decided. “Tex, bring 
the party several hundred meters behind. If you hear 
shots, take cover. I’ll work back to you somehow. If 
we have to, we'll retreat to the tower and send 
to Agadir for help.” 

They set out. It was their duty to get just as 
far as they could with the ammunition. The convoy 
that Chaylet was sending after them had been march- 
ing since morning and could be looked for some ten 
miles up the road. If they could get that far — 

Gene trottéd ahead on foot, jauntily. By running, 
he could gain a quarter mile on the camels. After that, 
he would keep reasonably ahead. He watched the 
bends and turns, with the safety catch off his Lébel, 
as the road wound up and up under the snowy peaks. 

Below was the squad, its six camels plodding on 
tirelessly. Gene could see it, at intervals, going up 
zigzag grades. Ahead were more grades. His first 
warning of those Arab riders would be the clatter of 
hoofs echoing down the gorge. Or, would it be? It 
depended upon which party saw the other first. 

Gene was entering an immense mountain gorge, 
now, and he paused to look warily about. Far below 
him, his little caravan was filing into a rocky cut; be- 
yond and above, the road curved around an enormous 
sloping promontory. And Gene was to remember that 
particular turn all his life. 

As he reached it, an unseen hand delivered him a 
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terrific blow on the left shoulder. He knew he was hit, 
and hit hard, before the report of the rifle reached 
his stunned ears. He was falling, in spite of himself. 
He spread his hands to ward off the road that was 
coming up dizzily to meet him; then, as he struck, he 
rolled over and over in a frantic effort to reach the 
shelter of the roadside. 

Spang! A second bullet showered up chips and 
pebbles, missing him by inches. His mind cleared. 
There were jumbled rocks ahead of him. Into these 
he crawled. He rolled off of his rifle and pushed its 
muzzle up above the rocks. He fired twice. That would 
tell his squad, unmistakably, to take cover. 

Yells from the hillside above greeted his fire, and 
a shower of shots spattered about his refuge. Three 
answering shots from below told him that his squad 
was safely spread out. 

He crawled hastily up through the thorny bushes 
above him, determined now to make good his own 
escape. 


IHE Beni Yahia seemed to realize that their am- 

bush had gone wrong, for a clatter of hoofs sounded 
up the road accompanied by fierce Arabic yells. 
Around the turn sped a large squadron of horsemen, 
two and three abreast, thundering down the road at 
full gallop. Gene peered at them through the bushes 
as they passed below him in a column of fluttering 
burnooses. They were evidently intent upon a sud- 
den shattering attack, before the squad had time to 
organize. Gene watched them anxiously, unmindful 
of the bullets from above, searching the bushes around 

im. > 

Then—Tat-tat-tat-tat-tat! That was Rutli opening 
up on them with the automatic! Yells, shouts, the 
crash of their answering volley, and the bang of a 
single Lébel at rapid fire. That Lébel was Tex, Gene 
was sure. The sound of it seemed to come from high 
above him and seemed to be moving nearer. Gene 
prayed fervently that the lank private wouldn’t ex- 
pose himself too recklessly. 

Hastily the sergeant bound up his wound. It was a 
ragged and bleeding tear, and his left collar bone was 
nicked. An awkward thing to get at; but he man- 
aged a sketchy dressing with his first-aid kit. 

Three or four riderless horses were now trotting 
back leisurely up the road; the tribesmen had evi- 
dently taken to the rocks. Gene raised a silent cheer. 
Nothing on four legs could face an automatic! The 
raid on their ammunition had degenerated into a 
sniping party. And the squad was experienced at 
combating snipers. Gene felt a surge of energy. His 
feeling of faintness disappeared. He hoped that the 
squad had sent back Mora with the camels to the 
guard tower. If they could work back to that little 
fort, they’d be safe. 

One of the riderless horses stopped to nibble along 
the roadside below him. Gene could see him through 
his nest of bushes, not fifty feet away. And, as he 
watched, an idea began forming in his mind. Here 
was a chance! All the tribesmen were dismounted, 

their horses under shelter in some cut in 
the road. If he could mount this horse near 


rifles on their shoulders. French sailors, 
too, in smart red-tasseled berets. They 
looked short and stocky compared to the 
lean bluejackets. If only parties of both 
would go back with him! 

Shouts shattered the air as Gene made 
his way down a long narrow side street and 
pushed across the crowded camel and date 
market. Evidently someone of importance 
coming. The crowd flattened back against 
the walls, cheering. Then a superb sheikh 
went clattering across the end of the camel 
market, mounted on a fiery barb. 


ENE stood watching, wondering; then 

thinking uneasily. No sailor, French or 
American, was stopping the sheikh. He 
was a native town official, evidently; the 
Caid or somebody. Hastily Gene ran to the 
intersection and stood watching his pro- 
gress down the narrow lane. There was 
no gate at the end of it, just mud walls. 
Why hadn’t he gone down the main street 
and out that gate? Because there were 
sailors on guard there. There was prob- 
ably an order that no one could leave town 
while conditions in the hills were so un- 
settled. But this sheikh certainly was 
headed somewhere, and the jubilant Arabs 
were cheering him on as he rode! 

Gene saw the rider pass through a small 
exit into the open country, and then turn to 
the right. He was galloping across the 
fields, now, toward the main highway to 
Khasba Taguerra! Instantly Gene guessed 
his purpose: the town Arabs knew already 
that the camels were taking on ammunition 
for the Legion! And the rider was racing 
for the hills to tell the tribesmen about it! 
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Beneath a quiet manner he hid a flaming spirit. 
At first the squadron laughed at his absurd 
idealism. But there came a wrenching crisis 
when he earned the title— 


“A Very Perfect Knight” 
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him, stampede the others, and ride to 
Agadir, he’d put the attackers in a prime 
predicament. It was a cinch that Tex and 
Rutli would not leave here until they knew 
definitely what had become of him. Tex, 
most surely, was risking his life in reck- 
less and restless scouting for him at that 
very moment. Well, then? The bold and 
sudden move might win. 

Gene rose to a crouch, left his rifle in the 
rocks, and slithered downhill for the horse. 
A snatch at its bridle, a swift fling of his 
leg over the Arab saddle, and he was off 
like the wind! Down two bends, with be- 
lated bullets ripping and tearing the air 
behind him; then he crashed into the whole 
squadron of mounts parked in a cut, drove 
them on before him with wild wavings of 
his hat, and was thundering down under 
Rutli’s automatic that was spitting bullets 
from its position in a nest of rocks above. 

A wild cheer came from Tex. Gene could 
see him stumbling and jumping downhill in 
his eagerness; then he had fallen into the 
defile and was grabbing for horses right 
and left. 

“Call Rutli and the belt men, Tex!” 
yelped Gene, as he checked his own horse 
on its haunches and grabbed for the bridle 
of another. ‘“Where’s Mora and the cam- 
els?” 

“Gone back to the tower,” crowed Tex, 
delirious with delight. “Boy! We’ve got ’em 
cold, now! We was just holdin’ them birds 
off to give Mora time to get back—and find 
out what become of you, you ole horned 
toad!” 

The lean private was tethering horses 
excitedly and waving up to Rutli to make 
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The fast and tireless little barb under him would make it in record time—there was nothing to stop him now save his own wound. 


time. Gene still felt good, in spite of his wound. 

“Ride on down and escort the camels back to the 
tower,” he told Tex as Rutli shut off with a final 
burst from the automatic above. “I’m riding on down 
to Agadir. These tribesmen will follow you on foot, 
but they can’t catch you, or the camels either, before 
you get to the post. I'll be back with a landing party 
in about an hour. So long, Tex!” 


ENE left them and galloped on down. Between ten 

and fifteen miles to Agadir! The fast and tireless 
little barb under him would make it in record time— 
there was nothing to stop him now, save his own 
wound. He overtook a few stampeded horses and 
shooed them along with him. He came up with Mora 
and the ammunition camels three miles farther on. 
They stopped a moment to secure all the horses they 
could, for the tribesmen would surely catch them again 
if they were left to wander. Then Gene was off on the 
long ride. 

With the tension of the encounter gone, the wound 
began to make itself felt again. His collar bone ached 
like a boil. By the time he had passed the tower, hot 
fire seemed to have spread over his entire body. He 
kept poking the bandage into place, but the wound was 
bleeding slowly again, draining his vitality steadily. 
Gradually Gene began to be alarmed. Spells of faint- 
ness and giddiness came over him more and more 
frequently. It would ruin everything for him to fall 
off his horse. 

Down into the broad valley. Donkeys, camels, lone 
travelers on foot, dotted the road; all Arabs, and all 
getting out of his way with a curse. Twice the horse 
shied violently as natives dared to try to stop him. At 
each swerve Gene felt himself swaying giddily. It 
would be nice to fall off and be murdered by one of 
these chaps, while his horse galloped on alone. Gene 
fumbled with his belt, loosened it so that it was not 
only around his waist, but also around the high Arab 
pommel. He steadied himself further by putting his 
two hands on the horse’s withers. 

Agadir, at last! There were two motor camions 
idling just inside its main gate and both were crowded 
with sailors. Ensign Williams and the French lieu- 
tenant caught him and helped him down from th 
horse, givingghim restoratives and listening ‘to his re- 


port. Then there were sharp orders, cheers. from 
anxious civilians standing around, and both motors 
roared out the gate at top speed. 

Gene, seated on the floor of the truck, found him- 
self surrounded by wildly excited American gobs, who 
were all crazy to know what was happening back in 
the hills. Ensign Williams sat beside him. 

“Our lieutenant decided to send us in at last, Ser- 
geant!” he said. “Decided that the danger to Amer- 
ican residents and property justified it. The French 
authorities accepted his offer without a bit of reluc- 
tance!” 

The sailors began inspecting their rifles;.adjusting 
battle sights, and working the bolts. Then, upon order, 
they loaded up and put on safety catches. 

“There’s a Legion platoon coming down for a con- 
voy, but it can’t get here before sunset,” said Gene. 
“Takes men most of the day to du twenty miles, even 
at the quickstep. We'll find the Beni Yahia hard at 
it and doing their darndest to capture that ammuni- 
tion! 

They were! Puffs of white smoke covered the hill- 
sides around the guard tower as the camions rolled 
up toward it. Smoke drifted from it in a white wraith 
where Rutli’s automatic raved and chattered. The 
camions stopped. Out of them tumbled cheering gobs 
and French sailors. These spread out in extended or- 
der formation and began climbing the hills for a flank- 
ing attack on the tribesmen. Gene and Ensign Wil- 
liams remained at the trucks. But Gene was restless, 
a new idea was germinating in his rapid-fire mind. 

“Permission to drive on up and bring back the 
Legion platoon, sir?” he asked Ensign Williams. 

Williams turned instantly to the French commander, 
who was senior here. “How about it, Lieutenant?” 

The Frenchman thought a moment—then nodded. 
“The road is dangerous, but I think you can do it. 
The Arabs are well occupied—their attention will not 
be on the road when our sailors come at them!” He 
paused, then concluded vigorously, “By all means try 
it! With Chavlet attacking from above and us from 
this side, we'll have them!” 

Gene called in three gobs for a guard, and off they 
rolled, up through the hills under the tower. For 
1 mile they weren’t fired upon. Then a scattered shot 
or two. A bullet ripped the canvas top. At top speed 


they roared around the turns, an audacious, thunder- 
ing monster. The very surprise of the move got them 
past the enemy before accurate fire could be directed 
upon them. In forty minutes they came upon the 
leading files of the Legion. These men, who had been 
on a forced march since noon, hailed the camion with 
wild yells. 

Commandant Chavlet came running out as the 
camion stopped and Gene climbed down. 

“You! Sergeant!” he cried out in amazed tones. 
“The ammunition camels? They are safe?” 


HAVLET was on edge with anxiety, for all that 

noise of rifle fire rolling up from the gorges below 
had sounded ominous to him. Gene set his mind at 
ease. All there was left to do now, he said quickly, 
was to hurry down to a point above the tower, where 
they could catch the tribesmen as the sailors drove 
them back. The Arabs were hemmed in by the snows 
and the Legion and the shore parties from the de- 
stroyers. 

“Well done,” commented Chavlet with fervor. 
ordered his platoon aboard the camion. 

The Legionaries swarmed all over it while the 
chauffeur was turning it around. They buried it in 
khaki and tin hats and bayonet rifles. A few hardy 
souls sniped at skulkers up in the rocks as the truck 
buzzed down the grades, but the big work lay ahead 
where the main attack still centered around the guard 
tower. 

Gene sat crowded in the front seat beside the com- 
mandant. “I have reread your letter, Sergeant,” the 
officer said. “We French—” he paused to smile 
thoughtfully “—love the land. The land and the 
family. Your land and your family are calling you— 
and you shall go. To-night you shall receive this.: In 
exceptional cases I am empowered to recommend dis- 
charges to take effect at once. You will not have to 
wait for final authority—I will take care of that.” 

Out of his tunic he drew a discharge certificate and 
tendered it to Geng. It was all made out in due form. 
Opposite “Cause” was written, “For exceptional valor 
and fidelity.” 

Gene’s eyes filled. For a moment he did not dare to 
trust his voice. Then, a husky, “Thank you, sir.” 

A mile above the guard (Continued on page 45) 


He 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


‘Teachers 


TPRERE is a big difference between being able to 
do a thing in the right way and knowing how and 
why you do it. There is a heap of difference between 
knack and instinct on one side and knowledge on the 
other. We know, for instance, a good many athletes 
whose form is perfect, but we know only an occa- 
sional one who can tell you exactly what it is he does 
to achieve this perfection. The others can do it, but 
they don’t know how they do it, The expert athlete 
who knows how he does the thing is a teacher. So is 
the fellow who can’t do the thing quite so well, but has 
studied and observed until he can tell you the rules 
that underlie it, and the whys and the wherefores. A 
good many teachers are expert doers, but no doer is 
an expert teacher unless he knows exactly how the 
thing is done. People will say to you: If you want 
to learn a thing go to the one who can do it best. We 
say to you: If you want to learn a thing go to the one 
who knows best how it is done—go to a teacher. 


Stick to It 


HEE it is clear past Christmas again and 
past New Year’s too! When we were a 
boy there used to be a lot of to-do about good 
resolutions. Everyone made them, and for 
some time after the first of the year the coun- 
try was jammed with virtue. Moreover, a good 
many people stuck to it and carried out their 
vows. It seems to us we haven’t heard much 


Vos Salutamus 


O the Boy Scouts of America, greet- 

ings and congratulations on your 
Twentieth Birthday! It’s great to be 
twenty in 1930. With a celebration lasting 
from February 7th to February 13th, you 
have something extra fine to anticipate 
and you'll have something extra fine to 
remember. May every moment be a high 
and happy one, 


Boy Scouts 


AVON are the Good-Turn experts of the 
age. Singly and collectively, you can 
be counted on in time of need: You fire 
the furnace for the neighbor with the 
“flu.” You climb high telephone poles to 
rescue stray and plaintive cats, At the 
risk of your life, you swim far out to save 
the dare-devil “kid brother” of an un- 
friendly rival. You band together in 
great enthusiastic live-wire teams to help 
house and feed the nation’s sufferers from 
hurricanes and floods and fires. “He was 
always there when I needed him” is a 
fine description of a friend—or a Boy 
Scout. 


Live Forever 


M+ your years be long in our land, 
Boy Scouts of America. May your 
numbers ever increase with the years, 
May you mingle often, as you did last 
summer in the World Jamboree, with 
other Boy Scouts from the far corners of 
the earth, making international friend- 
ships that will be written into the history 
of the world. We can’t put the deepest 
things we feel into long impressive 
words; we have to fall back on short ones 
—we’re with you and for you, Boy Scouts. 
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died, and so did Napoleon’s when he was conquered. 
There have been other one-man affairs that collapsed 
—but who can put his finger on a single one and say 
it deserved to live? The man who is proud of being 
indispensable is foolish. He should rather be ashamed 
of giving his time to a thing that is worthless. The 
only indispensable thing is the value that is in the 
kingdom or the company or the club or whatever it is. 
If the value is there it will go on if a dozen men 
resign. If the value is not there it will die no mat- 
ter who sticks to his job. The answer is: Don’t try 
to be indispensable; try to attach yourself to some- 
thing that is indispensable. 


Putting Off 


WE find we have a way of putting off little, dis- 
agreeable jobs that interrupt our important 
work, Then, the first we know, the little jobs have 
accumulated on our hands until they have grown up 
to-be a whopping big disagreeable job. We hate to 
be interrupted. We want to get at the real day’s 
work; so we shove the little thing aside—and there 
we are suddenly with a great pyramid of mean lit- 
tle jobs that never would have stacked up on our 
hands if we had taken two minutes a day to get rid 
of them as they came along. Our conclusion is that 
you never save time or trouble by putting things off 
till to-morrow. 


The Perfect Job 


HERE isn’t any such thing as a job you'll like in 

every way every minute of day every day in 
the year. The best job in the world has its dull spots, 
its irritating moments, its disappointing days. Take 
them as they come, and get on with the job. That 
goes for things at home, or at school or college, or 
out in a business or profession. You can’t hope for a 
perfect job. You don’t even want one. You’d get soft. 


Embarrassment 


ACen the hardest thing we have to overcome is 
embarrassment. We are self-conscious and just 
can’t bear to make fools of ourselves. We are al- 
ways afraid someone is going to laugh at us. In class 
we are ashamed to try to pronounce French because 
someone may giggle at our mistakes. We hate to 

learn to dance because someone may grin at our 

first clumsiness. Embarrassment holds us back. 


It is always fighting us. What we need is a lit- 
tle more courage and a wider sense of humor. 
The grandest way we know to beat embarrass- 
ment is to be the first to laugh at ourselves. 
Make a stab at whatever you have to do, and if 
your mistake is funny be the first to open the 
mouth wide and laugh. Not a self-conscious, 


about New Year’s resolutions for a long time. 
Is that because we’ve improved so much we 
don’t need to reform any more? Or is it because 
we’re satisfied with ourselves and don’t want 
to bother with trying to improve? We have an 
idea almost all of us could manage a little bet- 
ter this year if we sorted ourselves out, late as 
it is, and made a few resolutions. Provided, of 
course, we had the backbone to stick to it and 
carry them out. 


Boys Grown Tall 


FBERE was a poet once who wrote a poem in 
which he said that men are only boys grown 
tall. The more we live with boys and know them 
and try to understand them the more strongly 
we feel that boys are only men who have not 
had time to grow tall. Sometimes we feel that 
men are boys who have grown away from many 
of the fine qualities of boyhood. Our own idea, 
and wé don’t care who knows it, is that the best 
men are those who retain most of the boy that 
they used to be. 


Indispensable 


E were present the other night when a gen- 

tleman was informed that he was indis- 
pensable. He held a position from which he 
wished to retire, and his wish threw everyone 
into a panic. The organization would die with- 
out him, his associates declared; if he stepped 
down and out no one could take his place. We 
never heard such nonsense. Any organization 
that cannot live without the services of a sin- 
gle man deserves to die. No man is indispen- 
sable to a thing that is real and valuable and 
essential. Alexander’s empire crumbled when.he 


No News 


By Frances Crospy HAMLET 


‘Twas Kentucky, February ; 
Scattered cabins in the hills; 


Trace of snow and mud and springtime; 


Idlers at the crossroad store. 


“What's the news?”” someone inquired 


As he whittled aimlessly. 


“Ain't no news,” replied another, 
Squinting at the noonday sun. 
Silence for a long three minutes, 
While the shavings sliced and fell. 
Then a drawling recollection: 
“Oh, yes, I heerd this mawning 
Tom Lincoln's got a boy!” 


embarrassed laugh, but a real honest-to-good- 
ness howl of enjoyment. Remember: Nobody 
can laugh at a boy who laughs at himself. But 
heaps of folks will laugh with him. That’s a 
very different matter. 


Andrew Johnson 


E’VE just been reading a couple of books 

about Andy Johnson, who became president 
after Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. Al- 
most everybody to-day has an idea that John- 
son was somehow a pretty poor specimen. We 
know he is the one president in our history who 
was impeached. And we rather like to try to 
forget him. That’s too bad and it’s unjust. We 
should like every boy to read about Andy John- 
son, because he seemed to have been one of the 
most courageous men ever to live in this coun- 
try, one of the most steadfast, one of the most 
honorable. His life was all but ruined because 
he dared to try to carry out the policies of 
Abraham Lincoln. His right hand was Wil- 
liam Seward, Lincoln’s great Secretary of 
State. At no time, so far as we can discover, 
did he conduct himself otherwise than as a man 
of high integrity and honorable intention and 
rugged fortitude. Personally we believe a few 
statues should be raised to Andy Johnson. 
You'll decide for yourself, of course, what 


you’re going to believe. But do enough reading 
so you can give Andy Johnson a square deal. 


Speculation 


Youu boys probably have heard something 
about a recent disaster in Wall Street. It 
proves that it is easier to get poor quick than 
it is to get rich quick. 
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Bud Shows ’Em 


By Laurie York Erskine 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


on this field, anyway!” said the flight sergeant. 

“Call it a day, Bill.” Captain Ken Durland, 

commanding Seventy-Seven Squadron, was 
worried himself, but his voice was calm, giving good 
counsel. “If you saw the kid cross our lines, it’s ten 
to one he’s landed somewhere on this side.” 

“Sure,” growled Bill Higgins, furtively scanning the 
sky. “I’m not worried. Only I wouldn’t like to see 
him crack up in the dark . . .” Reading the scepti- 
cism in his commander's face, he grinned guiltily. 

“T don’t like it, Ken,” he blurted. “I’m afraid the 
kid flew back for a scrap. You know how we’ve been 
kidding him about that Boche he’s always declaring 
he'll bring down? Well, before we went up on this 
last trip I handed him a pretty harsh earful, and I 
saw right away it hurt. He grinned all right, because 
he’s game, but he took the air with the devil in his 
eye. We didn’t see anything of Fritz on our patrol, so 
he didn’t have a chance to show anything; but I’m 
scared that he turned back after we came over, and 
that the chances are,” his voice lowered unhappily, 
“that he ain’t going to land here any more.” 

“You saw him turn back?” Durland’s voice rose 


"Tease minutes more, and he can’t land. Not 


sharply. 
“No. But I lost him just after we crossed the 
lines. He was just behind me, and I looked down to 


get my bearings .. .” 

“Plane coming in, sir!”’ It was the flight sergeant, 
his voice vibrant with relief. Like all the officers and 
men of Seventy-Seven, the flight sergeant was fond of 
Bud Grandin. 

“It’s him!” Captain Bill Higgins announced with a 
cry that was a cheer, and the faces of the watchers 
were wreathed in grins as the little Spad bobbed its 
way in from the field. 

The pilot who tumbled out was a little man with a 
cheery, rosy face, and an appearance of youth that 
belied his eighteen years. He could have passed as 
sixteen. 

“Where you been, you little pipsqueak?” demanded 
Higgins indignantly. “You go out to lick the German 
Flying Corps and then you can’t even find your way 
home!” 

“T got him, Bill!” was the astonishing rejoinder. 
“Got my Hun just like I said I would. A two-seater. 
This side of the lines, too! Gimme credit, Colonel, I 
got my Hun!” He was fairly dancing in his excite- 
ment while his two superiors stood, spellbound with 
surprise, 

“Stop dancing about like a toy dickey bird, or I'll 
spank you!” roared Bill Higgins. ‘Where was it you 
saw this two-seater run out of gas and land?” 

But Bud Grandin’s eyes snapped confidently. 

“T shot down this two-seater over in the jungle,” he 
announced. “Come on up, an’ I'll show you.” 

“With searchlights, sure,” chaffed Higgins, indi- 
eating with a broad gesture the gathering darkness. 

“Just ten minutes’ flying!” protested Bud, 

But Squadron Commander Durland intervened. 

“You can’t fly any more to-night, Bud,” he laughed. 
“Better wait till morning.” 

The young pilot’s face fell. 

“You can take out a car, if you like,” suggested Dur- 
land, kindly. 

“Can’t find it with a car,” mourned Bud. “It’s right 
back in the jungle, and I couldn’t get ground bearings. 
But I’d recognize that farm and field from twenty 
thousand feet. Anyway the two-seater’s right there, 
busted up all over the meadow.” 

“You'll have to fly out in the morning, then.” 


ESIGNED to the inevitable wait, Bud became im- 
mediately the laughable braggart who endeared 
himself to his fellow pilots by the affectation of an 
exaggerated self-assurance with which he covered a 
dauntless ambition. It was characteristic of him that 
while he told a variety of wild, improbable tales of the 
duel to the death with that two-seater, there wasn’t 
a man in the squadron who could wring from him the 
true story of the fight. All he would vouchsafe in 
seriousness was that he had brought the enemy down. 
“JT just turned back over the jungle to use up the 
rest of my gas,” he explained to Bill Higgins, “and 
theré, beating back for Germany, was this two-seater 
—Rumpler, I guess. We just fought it out, that’s all; 
and I guess I got him. He just dove down and 
cracked up. I circled a while, and neither the pilot 
nor observer climbed out, so it’s a clean sweep. I didn’t 


have time to 
fool round so I 
came home.” 

“Did they 
show fight?” 
probed Bill. 

“Some. We 
just fought it 
out, that’s all.” 

Bud dragged 
Bill Higgins out 
before breakfast 
to seek the evi- 
dence of his vic- 
tory. His tri- 
umph would not 
be complete un- 
til the wreck i 
had been seen in { 
person by Bill, 
the doubter. So 
they flew forth, 
side by side, in 
the warm gold- 
en light of a 
low, early morn- 
ing sun. Be- 
cause of that 
warmth, and be- 
cause it was to 
be in the nature 
of a holiday jaunt, they wore no flying suits. 

The triangle of hilly forest land, known to the 
squadron as the Jungle, was an area that had been 
little touched by the war. It was occupied by a few 
isolated farms that lay far removed from good roads, 
and the trenches that lined it to the east saw little 
action. It was a peaceful, forest-filled oasis in that 
land of battle and destruction, and as the two flyers 
romped and stunted over its tree-hedged meadows in 
their swift, winged Spads, they enjoyed the feeling of 
holiday freedom from the constant menace of the war. 

Abruptly, Bud, who was leading, interrupted his 
flight to circle and examine the earth. Higgins, cir- 
cling above him, saw only a stream below, which wan- 
dered, silvery, through woodlands. With a gay bob 
upward, Bud turned south, following the stream, and 
then, abruptly, he started circling again. 

Higgins, looking downward, was mystified. He 
saw green patches of farmland, which generations of 
industry had won from the forest. In a clearing near 
the brink of the stream a large farmhouse sent from 
its chimney a shred of smoke into the clear, still air. 

To Bill’s surprise, his companion, peering down on 
this scene, suddenly waved his arm wildly about his 
head and started gliding down. Vainly Higgins 
scanned the landscape for some sign of a wrecked 
two-seater. Finally, mystified, he followed Bud down- 
ward, convinced that the boy’s engine had failed. 


Bue touched his wheels on a green field a few hun- 
dred yards from the farmhouse. He bounced pre- 
cariously, but recovered and brought his Spad to a 
standstill without breaking anything. 

Higgins glided in beautifully over the trees at the 
extreme end of the field, sideslipped until one wing 
almost touched the earth, flattened out, skimmed 
lightly across the field until his wheels and tail skid 
daintily touched the ground, and came up easily at 
Bud’s side. They scrambled out of their planes. A 
flat green expanse stretched inyitingly before them, 
and from it the ground fell away, so that they com- 
manded a bird’s-eye view of the farmhouse, below. 

“That was a swell landing, Bud,” Higgins was 
chaffing again. “Pity it was such a failure.” 

“T didn’t bust anything!” cried Bud hotly. 

“That’s what I say. It wasn’t because you didn’t 
try. Now where’s that two-seater? Did it go right 
into the ground?” 

Bud frowned. A horrible suspicion was haunting 
him, which made it hard for him to endure his flight 
leader’s banter. 

“It’s right round here, somewhere,” he said confi- 
dently. “I saw it crack up.” He caught the slight 
smile of amusement with which Higgins, who had 
made mistakes himself, was regarding him. 

“Kid,” said the flight commander, “it looks like your 
eyes deceived you. I’m afraid your little two-seater 
just got right up and flew back to Germany.” 
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“Beware!” the woman had cried in French. “Beware! it is the Boche!”’ 


His smile was kind enough, and he spoke with com- 
plete sincerity, but Bud, who under all his banter was 
genuinely ambitious to play his part, knew only how 
his eager assertions might have appeared to the cap- 
tain. It might have appeared as though he had been 
bluffing—as though there had never been a two-seater 
at all. Yet he had fought a desperate fight—it hadn’t 
been easy—and he had seen it crash. 


“\7OU’RE wrong, Bill!” he cried. “I did bring it 
down. And right here! Right in this field! It 
crashed. I saw it crash, and no man got out!” 

“Don’t lose your head, Bud,” counseled the smiling 
Bill. “Everybody can make queer mistakes in twi- 
light.” 

“You don’t believe me!” Bud was all hot indigna- 
tion. “All right. You don’t believe me! But I’m go- 
ing to show you, Bill! You got the laugh on me this 
time, but I’ll show you. Next time I fight I’m going 
to do it right in front of your eyes, Skipper. If it’s 
the last thing I do, I'll show you!” 

Bill leaped forward and grabbed the’ little pilot by 
the slack of his tunic. 

“Show sense!” he commanded. ‘Because I talk 
loose, does it mean I think you’re a liar? Gosh, Bud, 
I know you think you brought that two-seater down, 
and you ought to know I’m darned sorry you didn’t. 
. . » Hello, here’s a witness for you.” 

With great deliberation a yellow-headed farmer 
youth was opening the rail fence and entering the 
field. He approached them with a wide, infectious 
grin. Even without the grin Higgins and Bud would 
have smiled, for the young peasant’s face was so 
round and rosy, so snubbed of nose and wide of mouth, 
as to present a perfect picture of good-humored curi- 
osity. In his toil-stained working clothes he shuffled 
forward, his wooden shoes scuffling through the grass. 
Bill Higgins was aware of a bulky strength beneath 
the peasant’s shirt, which spoke of immense physical 
power. 

“Hey!” Higgins greeted him. “Comment allez-vous! 
Seen any Boche aeroplanes about?” 

Without abating his grin, the youth stared at him 
uncomprehendingly. 

“Of course he doesn’t talk English,” cried Bud. And 
he spoke to the youth in careful high school French, 

Suddenly, in a deep bass voice, the young man burst 
into speech. Excitedly he rattled off an avalanche of 
sound. 

“What’s he saying?” demanded Higgins. 

“Darned if I know. I think—I think he wants us to 
come in and have some chow!” 

Higgins frowned. 

“Don’t see how we can keep a whole war waiting 
just to get breakfast,” he said. 

“But we may find out something about that two- 
seater,” Bud implored. 

Higgins surrendered. 
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They left the large field and followed their guide 
through a wide woodland path, across a meadow where 
sheep grazed, to the farmhouse, which was a quaint 
and cozy gem of old world rural architecture. Entering 
through a heavy oaken door, they found themselves 
in a large stone-flagged room in a far corner of which 
stood a round table with a white cloth upon it. At the 
table a middle-aged woman with the brown, toil-lined 
face of a peasant farmer’s wife was spreading rough 
dishes for the morning meal. 

As they entered, the youth hurried forward and 
walked with the woman through a door that evidently 
led to a kitchen. They heard him talking with her, 
and the high strident voice of the woman in reply. The 
woman seemed resentful. 

After a moment, the young peasant came back to 
sit at the table with them. He sat, smiling and friend- 
ly, silently indicating his desire to make them feel at 
home. 

Soon the woman came in from the kitchen, bearing 
a large bowl of stewed meat and vegetables. This she 
set on the table and then, after returning to the 
kitchen for a pitcher of milk and a platter of bread 
and cheese, she took her place with them and began 
silently to serve out the food. The two pilots remarked 
that a single vacant chair stood between the woman 
and the farmer’s boy. Bill saw the woman look at the 
vacant chair and wondered indifferently who the ab- 
sent person was. Probably a farm hand. 

Suddenly Bud broke the silence. 

“You speak English?” he asked the woman abruptly. 

After a quick glance at the blond youth she stared 
at Bud without comprehension; whereupon Bud 
turned triumphantly to his flight commander. 

“They can’t understand English!” he exclaimed. 
“So we can talk.” 


UT before either could say anything, the door 
opened and a newcomer entered the room. He was 
a tall man, and a dark one; dark eyes flashed beneath 
finely penciled dark brows, and a neatly trimmed dark 
mustache lined his upper lip. He was clothed in the 
corduroy hunting suit affected by peasants of the 
higher class, and he carried a stout cane upon which 
he leaned heavily. His face was strangely white. All 
this Bill and his companion took in at a glance while 
they waited for the sound of the stranger’s voice. 
When it came it carried with it a surprise. 
“Americans!” cried the stranger; and his pleasant 
cultured voice was without a trace of accent. “This 
is a happy surprise!” 


_eracked up. 
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He advanced toward them eagerly, limping as he 
did so; Bill, stealing a glance at the woman beside 
him, observed that her brown, creased face had become 
a mask. It was rigid, impassive, as though chiseled 
from brown stone. Vaguely he felt troubled. 

“Thave been waiting for just such an opportunity,” 
continued the newcomer. “A wound, this stupid leg of 
mine, has kept me from the field. You must permit 
me to introduce myself. Pierre!” 

He turned to the peasant youth and reeled off a 
swift line of French that the two Americans were at a 
loss to follow. The young peasant left the house. And 
then Bill became conscious that the stranger was eye- 
ing the woman sternly. Again he felt puzzled, as 
though some vague danger hung in the air. The 
feeling disappeared, though, when the woman left the 
room and the newcomer started talking. 

He was, it appeared, Captain Rene Labouchere, a 
French aviator. A badly wounded leg had brought 
him to recuperate his strength in this peaceful forest. 
But meanwhile the war was going on, and he was 
helpless to play his part. 

An aviator! Bud Grandin was instantly all en- 
thusiasm. Then he must surely watch the war planes 
fly back and forth above him! He would know— 

“To be sure!” The captain’s enthusiasm equalled 
Bud’s. His dark eyes flashed and his voice rang re- 
sponsively. “Of course! But of course! You are the 
brave Americans who forced down the Boche who 
landed here last night!” 

Bud was transported. 

“You’re darned right!” he cried. “At least I am. 
Captain Higgins here is just another wise guy from 
Missouri. Tell ’im all about it, Skipper!” 

Slightly bewildered, the captain looked from one to 
another of the Americans. Then, reassured— 

“Of course!” he cried again. His face fell and he 
frowned sympathetically. “But it is too short, the 
story,” he said gravely. “We heard the gunfire, 
Pierre and I. There was much of it. But we were far 
down the stream, you know. And although we saw 
that two-seater come down in the pasture, before we 
had reached the house—I with my leg—he had again 
ascended. It is too bad.” 

“But he couldn’t!” 
Smashed. 


roared Bud Grandin. “He 
I saw him. That guy could 


never ascend after what I did to him.” 

A shadow passed across the captain’s face. 

“It is as I have told you,” he said shortly. Then 
with a shrug, he was all enthusiasm again. “But it is 
fine for you to be keen. 


We must all be keen. I was 
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keen last night at the sight of that battle. That ma- 
chine you flew. Tell me—it is a Spad, is it not? We 
did not have them when I was shot down. Nieuports, 
we used. I have never seen a Spad upon the ground.” 

He spoke wistfully, and there was, it seemed to Bud 
Grandin, only one thing to do. 

“Come on out, Buddy, and watch us take the air,” he 
invited. 

“Ah, but you are not going to leave?” 

Bill Higgins nodded shortly. 

“Leave is right,” he said. “We seem to have for- 
gotten that Seventy-Seven’s fighting in a war.” 


fe oe the three of them left the house, and 
they had almost crossed the’sheep park when the 
sight of the flying helmet that Bud had picked up be- 
fore leaving the house and now carried in his hand, 
reminded Bill Higgins that he had left his own in- 
doors. With a quick apology Bill dashed back to the 
house. As he entered the heavy oaken door, he was 
amazed to find the woman waiting there, inside. 

Startled by the sudden encounter, he drew back, 
but like a tigress the woman pounced upon him, 
grasped his arm, rattled forth an incredible warning 
in his ear, and almost ran from him to disappear 
through the kitchen door. It was only as through the 
half open door he saw Captain Labouchere hurrying 
toward the house, that Higgins regained his com- 
posure sufficiently to grab his helmet and, with an 
impassive face, meet the captain on the threshold. 
Beyond, in the sheep park, he saw Bud Grandin, 
waiting with the blond peasant youth, and he mar- 
veled at how sinister and menacing a figure that rosy- 
faced young man had become. 

“Beware!” the woman had cried in French. 
ware! It is the Boche!” 

His mind full of wild, improbable suspicions, Bill 
Higgins tried to communicate with Bud as he walked 
with Captain Labouchere up the hill toward their 
planes. His sense of a gathering, sinister force ar- 
rayed against them increased as he perceived that, 
politely, gayly, one or the other of the Frenchmen al- 
ways stood between him and his comrade. He must 
find some means of communication with Bud Grandin 
without arousing in the minds of his sinister hosts a 
suspicion that he sensed the truth. 

As they neared the rail fence that enclosed the 
field in which their planes (Continued on page 30) 


“Be- 


The blond youth in the Spad was 
covering them from his vantage 
point as they stood beside the plane. 
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» Inthe Morning, Mail 
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iS UMPH,” grunts the Office Pup. 
“Humph yourself,” replies the editor with 


his customary wit. ‘“What’s humphing you 
anyway?” 

“Who wouldn’t be humphed?” growls the Pup, 
thereby wearing out the expression completely. 
“Here’s a letter from John R. Cook, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, suggesting that I shoot the Spokane River 
Falls. Says nobody ever has done it. Why, I did it 
myself, back in Naught Naught.” 

“What year was that?” inquired the editor 
vaguely. 

“Naughteen hundred and Naughty-Naught.” 

“Oh,” recalls the ed. “The good old days of 
Naughty-Naughty.” 


“Yeh. Haven’t you ever heard the famous old 
poem, ‘When Pluto Shot the Spokane River Falls?’ 
You know how it goes: ‘The crowd stood on the river 
bank and prayed a silent prayer. The Pup stood in 
his frail canoe, and scratched his tangled hair—’ 
Wanna hear it?” 

“TI can’t say that I do,” admitted the editor. 

“T'll see if I can remember it,” the Pup continued. 
“Lessee— ‘Oh, heeding not the frantic wails; ignoring 
warning calls—with steady paws that didn’t pause, 
he paddled for the Falls. Faster—’ ” 

“T don’t care to hear it,” the ed interrupted. 

“Faster, faster went his arms! Oh, faster grew 
the pace; while on the bank, the crowd it stood, glued 
faster to the place! He reached the brink and hit a 
rock—’ ” 

“A rock’ll hit you in a minute.” 

“then soared up in the blue! He did a loop, an 
Immelmann, a spin, a sideslip, too! He made a three- 
point landing in a pasture, far below, where the this- 
tle, and the burdock, and the hardy nettles grow.’ ” 

“Serves you right,” murmurs the ed. 

“*_ His landing gear is hairless, now, but still the 
Pup recalls—’” 

“Ho-hum.” 

“* That day in Naughty-Naught he shot the Spo- 
kane River Falls!” the Pup concluded with gestures. 
“And furthermore, I’ve done nearly everything else in 
the world that people say can’t be done. In fact, I'll 
dare our readers, right now, to suggest any feat of 
daring that I haven’t done. Name any stunt at all, 
and I'll sing a song about it.” 

“Not more than one an issue,” begs the ed. “Have 
you picked the prize-winning letter yet?” 

“Of course. Johnny I. Justice, of Beeville, Texas, 
wins the five bones this month,” the Pup replies. “He 
talks mostly about historical stories, and gives me a 
chance to ask our correspondents which they like 
best: present-day stories, or those with a historical 
setting. Here are parts of Justice’s letter—” 

“Enjoyment!” writes Johnny. “Sitting before a 
cozy fire, this cold winter night, reading the latest 
copy of Tur AMERICAN Boy! . . . the other night, 
while reading an American history, I saw a para- 
graph giving a short account of the Cayugas’ upris- 
ing, and naming as the most aggressive leader among 
the whites, Colonel Michael Cresap, a native of Mary- 
land, and a man named Greathouse. The cause of the 
uprising given is that Greathouse’s men murdered a 
number of Indians who were drunk with the liquor he 
had sold them. Among the slain was the entire family 
of Logan, a celebrated Iroquois chief. 

“I was surprised to see this paragraph, for I 
thought the absorbing story, ‘Cardigan,’ by Robert 
W. Chambers, was just imagination. Now I know 
differently. I know that Chambers’ story is giving 
me an intimate understanding of an important period 
of our country’s history. 

‘*The sto: 
setting. W do we get another serial by Mr. Reg- 
inald Wright Kauffman? I’d also like to have a serial 
with the Crusades to the Holy Land as the theme. Or 
thing like ‘The Year of the Wood Dragon,’ 
in THE AMERICAN Boy several years 


that he’d like to ha a 
fille, that he wants Wally Radnor, 


I like best are those with a historical | 


Connie Morgan, and Renfrew stories; and that he 
wants more poetry. 

How do other fans agree with him—especially on 
the matter of historical stories? 

Frank Hoadley, Washington, D. C., is also strong 
for “Cardigan.” He writes: “A few days ago, my 
English teacher said: ‘Beginning to-day, we will study 
the Colonial epoch in American literature. Among 
the books I’d like to have you read is one by Robert W. 
Chambers—one of the best books I’ve ever read on 
that period. The name is—oh, I have it! Cardigan!’ 
I told the teacher that the story was running in THE 
AMERICAN Boy, and she was quite surprised and 
pleased.” 

Two readers, this month—Thedford Dirkse, Hol- 
land, Michigan, and Laurence Strong, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan—want to know how THE AMERICAN Boy is 
made—how the stories are obtained and illustrated, 
the magazine printed, and so on. The Pup will be 
glad to oblige, and as a preface he presents, herewith, 
a thumb-nail sketch of the personality behind the mag- 
azine, the one man who has been with the magazine 
since its beginning, Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor. 

“I was born in Urbana, Ohio,” Mr. Ellis says. “My 
father had come from Wales to this country, and my 
mother was from an old Virginia family. As far 
as I know, I didn’t show any af- 
finity for printer’s ink until I 
got to high school. In English 
class, the teacher was in the 
habit of asking us to prepare 
and deliver orations. I wrote 
mine and took it to the editor of 
the Urbana Daily Citizen, pre- 
sumably to have him criticize it, 
but with the unexpressed hope 
that he’d tell me how good it 
was. 

“As a result of that inter- 
view, I got a job reporting 
school news for the Daily Citi- 
zen. From that day on, my bug 
for journalism and my ambition to become a lawyer 
staged a running fight. 

“My favorite occupations, however, were football 
and baseball. I used to pitch for the Urbana High 
nine, and had a jump ball that seemed to be hard to 
hit but was also hard on the arm. When we played 
our strongest rivals, I used that one pitch to strike 
out eighteen men, and that finished me. After that, I 
had to learn to throw with my left arm, and moved 
to first base where the heaves are short and not too 
frequent. 

“T went to Urbana University for three years, 
made part of my expenses tutoring students in Latin 
and Greek, and even decided to become a professor 
of those languages—until I learned how much money 
Latin and Greek professors did not get. 

“After graduation, the journalism bug got the up- 
per hand and I took a job on the Evening Herald, after 
three months becoming managing editor. Then the 
law bug got on top, so I combined a job as expert 
statistician in the Census Bureau at Washington, 
D. C., at a thousand dollars a year, and night courses 
at the Columbian University Law School. A year in 
the Census Bureau taught me that a government 
clerkship wasn’t exactly a promising career, so I re- 
signed what was then considered a big salary, to take 
a job in Detroit, with the Collector Publishing Com- 
pany, at twenty dollars a month and room. 

“After a year I was 
raised to twenty-five a 
month, and then by taking 
my work with me to Ann 
Arbor and coming to De- 
troit, I managed to get my 
law degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

“T never had a chance to 
practice law because I then 
became associate editor of legal publications for the 
Collector Publishing Company. During the follow- 
ing years, I borrowed money to buy stock in the com- 
pany, and then scraped to pay off my debts. 

“We first got the idea of publishing a boy’s maga- 
zine when William Griffith Sprague, the son of the 
president of our company, and my nephew, was quar- 
antined because of sickness in the home. Willie 
Sprague wanted something to read—something writ- 
ten especially for boys. 
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“There was no magazine then, written exclusively 
for boys. In fact many people considered it wrong to 
give a boy the kind of reading he’d naturally enjoy. 
So, when we started THE AMERICAN Boy, we broke 
away from existing ideas. We made up our minds 
that the new magazine would be attractive, interest- 
ing, non-preachy, and that it wouldn’t be ‘written 
down.’ 

“The first issue, published in November, 1899, had 
about fifteen hundred paid subscriptions at fifty cents 
a year. For those who subscribed after the first is- 
sue was out, the price was a dollar a year. By the 
fourth year, the circulation had increased to some- 
thing like 50,000. 

“In those early days, I remember that we surprised 
the magazine world by paying $1,000 for a serial by 
Kirk Monroe, then famous for his Indian and adven- 
ture stories. That was big money then. We also had 
stories by G. A. Henty, whose books are still popular. 

“I became editor-in-chief of THE AMERICAN Boy 
in 1908, and one of my first acts was to hire Clarence 
Budington Kelland as proof reader. In Kelland’s own 
words: ‘After my first issue as proof reader, Mr. 
Ellis saw that he’d either have to promote me or fire 
me, so he made me assistant editor.’ That was exactly 
true—as a proof reader he was a liability; as assist- 
ant editor and later managing editor, he was a tre- 
mendous asset. 

“Since those days, THE AMERICAN Boy has kept 
pace with the changing times. We bought our own 
presses, to give our readers a more attractive maga- 
zine. Later we bought color presses so that illustra- 
tions like that on the cover of this issue would be pos- 
sible. 

“Among the outside activities that keep me pretty 
busy, are vice-presidency of one bank, directorships in 
two others, trusteeships of the Detroit Museum of Art 
and the Cranbrook School for Boys. And I’ve also 
acted as chairman of the Detroit Street Railways.” 

And now, fans, that you have the story of the man 
behind Tue AMERICAN Boy, we'll plan in future is- 
sues to give you the story of how the magazine is 
made. 

“Ha!” chuckles the Pup, his tail lifted in airy pride. 
“F. Monaweck, Battle Creek, Michigan, suggests 
Pluto paper weights! That’s an idea! And there 
could also be Pluto radiator caps for autos. And 
Pluto shoes—dogs that never wear out.” 

“And Pluto axes—they always fly off the handle,” 
adds the ed. “Or Pluto faucets—try to shut ’em off. 
Get busy with your letters.” 

“Very well. Here’s one from Arthur E. Goughnour, 
Ankeny, Iowa, saying that his Spitz dog growled when 
he showed it the Dickey illustrations for the ‘Ballad 
of Pluto the Pirate.’ Didn’t like the idea of a Spitz 
getting his curly locks clipped. Here’s another from 
Roland Garneson, Carver, Minnesota, asking my 
grandfather to navigate up the Mississippi and lick 
the mongrels in Carver. Says these mongrels have 
ripped about ten yards from his pants already. Hmm. 
That wouldn’t leave much.” 

Robert H. Surpless, Ramsey, New Jersey, likes 
“Haunted Airways,” and points out that some of its 
predictions may come true much sooner than 1985. 
Already, he points out, New York companies are fig- 
uring on building 500-passenger ships with twelve 
motors, capable of flying from New York to London in 
about six hours. 

Surpless also says that this department gives him 
an education in geography. In the November issue 
seventeen states, Alaska, and five foreign countries— 
Belgium, Japan, Syria, France, and Canada—were 
represented. 

“JT got hold of an old copy of the magazine,” writes 
John Roach, Jonesboro, Tennessee, “and found an ar- 


ticle on Calvin Coolidge in it. It told about his rise to 
the governorship of Massachusetts and predicted that 
he’d go much higher. A prediction that came true!” 

Arthur Silliman, Hibbing, Minnesota, has also had 
a chance to read an old copy of THE AMERICAN Boy 
—December, 1902. He says that he enjoyed the 
stories: “A Moose Hunt in Alaska,” “The Hero of the 
Coal Breakers,” and (Continued on page 35) 
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OH MY, 
what a mouth 


for PIE! 


AY... Meal times are only jes’ 
practice for that guy.He packs 
away the pie whenever hecan get 
it...An’ it always tastes good too! 


You know why? 


Because he keeps his teeth as 
clean asa whistle...tunes’em up 
twice a day with Colgate’s jes’ 
as carefully as he tunes up the 
family car. 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Jim, so he cleans his teeth 
—with Colgate’s. Delicious and 
peppy, Colgate’s breaks into a 
racing foam the moment it’s 
brushed on teeth. This active 
foam rushes through the mouth, 
sweeping away all impurities— 
sweetening all surfaces—bright- 
ening, whitening the teeth... 
pepping up the gums...making 
the mouth feel healthy—and 
zowie! How clean! 


Try ‘a tube on our say-so. Just 
mail the coupon. 


Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 


COLGATE’S Dept. M-660, P.O. Box 375 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 


Name--- 
Address 
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Smash Your Record! 


Here’s Johnny Weismuller’s Own Description of the Crawl That Helped 
Make Him the World’s Fastest Dash Swimmer 


LONG silver - sur- 

faced outdoor 

swimming pool, 
roped into lanes. 

Banking the pool, a 
tense, waiting crowd. 

At one end, lean-mus- 
cled swimmers, waiting 
for the bark of the gun 
to send them off on the 
national hundred meter 
championship. Two of 
the contestants are 
Johnny Weismuller, the 
world’s fastest sprint 
swimmer, and George 
Kojac, husky challenger. 

The swimmers step to 
the edge of the pool, and 
at the gun their bodies 
lance out, and a race 
starts that nearly de- 
thrones Weismuller as 
swimming champion. 
Let Johnny himself tell 
it: 

“Before the race I no- 
ticed that Kojac seemed 
keyed up, and I got so 
interested in watching 
him that I forgot my- 
self. He was in the lane 
to my left, and when the 
race was under way, I 
could see him every time 
I turned my head to 


By Franklin M. Reck 


Johany Weismuller! 


To every swimming fan that 
name means SPEED! No 
human has ever swum the 
hundred as fast as Johnny. 
You’ve seen him—hydroplan- 
ing through the water, waves 
surging back from his chest 
like those from a speedboat. 
There’s nothing quite like it. 


In years of practice, under 
Coach Bachrach, Johnny has 
developed his own particular 
brand of crawl. The arm ac- 
tion and leg thrash are 
slightly different from any- 
body else’s. These differences 
account partly for his great 
records. 


In this article, for the first 
time, you'll read Johnny's 
own explanation of the Weis- 
muller crawl. 


legiate swimmers rarely 
do under 55! 

How does Johnny do 
it? Hundreds of experts 
have lined the pool to 
learn, but none of them 
has quite caught it. Nor 
has Johnny told—until 
now. This year, for the 
first time, he reveals ex- 
actly how he swims the 
crawl. Perhaps, from his 
own description, you can 
get tips that will help 
you to knock a second off 
your time in the fifty or 
hundred. 

First, the leg stroke. 
You'll be surprised to 
learn that Johnny con- 
siders this of secondary 
importance. The legs, he 
says, provide only 10 to 
25 per cent of the pro- 
pelling power. The arms 
do the big part of the 
work. Arne Borg, second 
only to Weismuller, 
hardly uses his legs at 
all — he simply claws 
through the water, mild- 
ly fluttering his feet! 

But in Johnny’s 
stroke, the thrash is im- 
portant, if not for pro- 
pulsion, for maintaining 


breathe. I watched him 
stay even, then pull 
slightly ahead, until he had a lead of at 
least two feet. 

“If I had been swimming my own race 
as I should have, I would have known 
just how many strokes it was to the end 
of the race. Instead I watched Kojac, 
and when I finally did look forward, I 
found that I was just ten yards from 
the finish. My heart jumped out of my 
mouth. 

“According to spectators, I almost 
climbed out of the water in the last ten 
yards, to overcome Kojac’s lead by a 
finger.” 

Weismuller not only did that—he 
broke the world’s record for the hun- 
dred meter. Did it in spite of his error 
in watching an opponent instead of con- 
centrating on his own race. 

But Johnny’s greatest race occurred 
in his home pool—the Illinois Athletic 
Club—when, clocked by four timers, he 
swam one hundred yards in the unheard- 
of time of 49 4-5 seconds. No sports au- 
thority had ever dared predict that a 
human being would swim a hundred 
yards under 50 seconds. The best col- 


position. It helps him 

- keep his legs up and his 

back arched so that he’s breasting the 
water. 

Here’s what his legs are doing—get 
a polo ball, rest your hands on it, and 
for a week, practice nothing but this leg 
thrash: 

Johnny’s legs do a pigeon-toed, whip- 
lash beat. The thrash is executed with 
the thigh muscles because they’re 
strongest. The knees are relaxed. So 
are the ankles. 

When he’s thrashing at full time, the 
legs do not go straight up and down. 
The feet weave out and in, to avoid each 
other as they pass. The foot undulates 
at the ankle so that it gets a push on 
the top surface of the foot going down, 
and the sole of the foot coming up. Sim- 
ilarly the leg hinges slightly at the knee 
and comes through with an added whip 
at the finish of each stroke. 

This sounds more difficult than it is. 
You’re bound to get it if, when you prac- 
tice, you relax your legs at the knee and 
ankle, turn your toes in, and thrash 
from the hip. Johnny worked on leg 

(Continued on page 30) 


Feet ready to thrash, both hands ready to come down! 
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Here it is—Johnny’s full stroke. Start at 
the top. Notice the bent elbow and relaxed 


arm. Then, fourth picture, the gateh, 
steaight in front. In the fifth picture he 
catches his breath as the left arm comes out. 
Last three pictures, see how his body is 
lined out on the surface, Worth studying! 


a 
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Billy finds out why Buick is 
the easiest riding car ever built 


a 


Buick Dealer (as Billy enters showroom): Well, 
Billy, how does your family like that new Buick 


by this time? 

Billy: Gee! We're crazy about it! That car 
sure does love to go! And I guess there never was 
a car so easy to handle, or so comfortable to ride 
in! Mother says she didn’t think our other one 
could be improved on for comfort, till Dad 
bought this! 

Buick Dealer: That’s the way a lot of people 
felt. As a matter of fact, practically all the im- 
provement in Buick’s riding quality is due to one 
thing: the development of Lovejoy Duodraulic 
Shock Absorbers. Here, look at this chassis! 


WHEN 


FETTER AUTOMOBILES 


Billy: Didn’t Buick have those last year? 

Buick Dealer: Buick had Lovejoy Hydraulics 
—four of them—but the Duodraulic, which means 
“double-acting hydraulic,” is new. It checks 
both bound and rebound, and in conjunction 
with the new longer rear springs, new and 
deeper cushions, and new balloon tires, provides 
a degree of riding ease which has set motorists 
everywhere talking. 

Billy: Well, they're certainly boosting Buick. 
And that sure is some feature! These shock ab- 
sorbers are much bigger, aren’t they? They 
operate with oil, same as last year’s? 

Buick Dealer: That’s right. Any motion, 
either upward or down, moves the shock ab- 
sorber arm, and forces the piston inside the 
absorber against a cushion of oil. Now oil can- 
not be compressed, as you probably know. In- 
stead of compressing, it is forced through a small 
escape hole which retards its passage, and the 
controlling action is the result. 

Billy: What did you say about new springs? 


Buick Dealer: Buick’s rear springs are en- 
tirely new. They are what are called semi- 
elliptic springs, and their adoption was made 
possible by development of these new double- 
acting shock absorbers, which control both 
bound and rebound, and thus take the shock off 
the springs. These springs are extremely flexible. 
You can see how long they are. And you can also 
see how they have enabled Buick to lower its 
bodies this year. Thus they not only serve the 
useful purpose of promoting comfort, but very 
greatly enhance the new Buick’s appearance. 

Billy: Well, Buick engineers certainly don’t 
fool when they set out to build a car! They seem 
to think of everything! 

Buick Dealer: They have to, Billy. “When 
better automobiles are built, Buick will build 
them,” you know. And that isn’t just words... 
it’s a promise! * 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 


Canadian Factories Corporation Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


BUICK 


REE BUELLT. «ox os 


BUICK WILL 


BUILD THEM 
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The Start of Many Great Men 


—began when they “delivered 
papers” as boys. Probably 
your dad remembers when he 
had a “paper route” and 
earned extraspending money. 
He will tell you that it will 
help to make you “‘business- 
like” and “on time.’’ Partic- 
ularly if your bike is New De- 
parture equipped — for this 
dependable Multiple Disc 
Coaster Brake helps you to 
speed with ease, to coast with 
safety, to control your wheel 
instantly under all conditions 
of traffic. You can get them 
on any make of bicycle. 
NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO 


MULTIPLE 
DISC TYPE 


COASTER BRAKE 
IRITER Y2 Price 


NEW DEPARTURE 


DS of boys are made best makes 
this wonderful Zip-Zip ea eee 


ntifically and practically 


Automatic Rubber Co,, Columbia, 8, C. 
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_ (Continued from page 28) 
thrash alone for weeks, until it became 
a subconscious operation. 

Don’t worry, Johnny advises you, 
whether you do an eight-beat or six-beat 
crawl (eight or six beats of the leg to 
each arm stroke). He’s found that as 
you improve your form you naturally in- 
crease your’ leg beat, and you acquire 
rhythm without thinking consciously 
about it. 

Now for Johnny’s arm stroke. Under 
Coach Bachrach, Johnny has de- 
veloped an arm stroke that’s both a pull 
and a push—and that’s one secret of the 
power he gets. He catches the water 
straight out in front—his hands don’t 
cross over in front of his head as do 
Borg’s or Norman Ross’s. He doesn’t 
reach too far. He catches the water 
slowly with his slightly cupped palm 
and as the pressure on it increases he 
increases the power of the pull. That’s 
to avoid the tendency to spill water out 
of the side of your hand as you do when 
you’re bringing it too swiftly through 
the water. 

With arm bent at the elbow he pulls 
on the water, but—and here’s where 
Weismuller differs from many good 
swimmers—when his hand has gone 
past the line of his shoulder, he fin- 
ishes his stroke with a push back to the 
hips. That gives him a complete, pro- 
pelling stroke. 

On the recovery—when he lifts his 
hand out of the water—his elbow and 
wrist are utterly relaxed, the elbow 
carried high so that the hand doesn’t 
trail in the water. 

He breathes in the regular fashion, 
under the left arm, drawing in a gulp 
of air through the mouth and expelling 
it slowly out through his nose under the 
water. 

But in his arm stroke and breathing, 
he doesn’t rock from side to side! A lot 
of good swimmers do that. But Bach- 
rach pointed out to Johnny that rocking 
resulted in first dipping one shoulder 
and then the other—and a dipped shoul- 
der offers resistance to the water. 

His position is arched. The head is 
carried comparatively high. He coasts 
on his chest. It takes power to get that 
high, but once you’re up there, you 
exert little more power than the man 
with his body submerged because you 
have less resistance to pull against! And 
it keeps your feet under water where 
they get traction. 

Practice Johnny’s arm stroke—the 
catch straight in front, not too far in 
front), the pull straight downward (not 
to the side), and the final push. Stick 
your feet through an inner tube and do 
nothing but the arm stroke for hours 
on end. 

When you've successfully combined 
the arm and leg strokes, try doing a 
long swim each day—perhaps a four- 
forty. Concentrate on form all the time. 
Don’t rock. Don’t dip. Get your air 
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with a sidewise flip of the head and dis- 
turb the line of the body as little as pos- 
sible. 

And now for some racing tips. Here’s 
Johnny’s start—it’s a bit different from 
that of most other swimmers. The min- 
ute he’s in the air, his body is extended 
straight as an arrow. His arms are out 
in front and higher than his head. One 
leg is raised higher than the other. 

In that position, he enters the water 
on his shallow racing dive. The moment 
he hits the water, he brings his arms 
and his raised leg down with a powerful 
slap. This keeps him high in the water, 
ready to begin his stroke—he’s ready to 
start swimming sooner than his rivals. 
Try it. 

Johnny learned his turn, at the end of 
the pool, from Perry McGillivray, the 
greatest swimmer of his day. Perry told 
him: 

“As you come up and touch the end 
of the tank with the tip of the right 
hand, turn your left ear down and go 
deep into the water. Don’t touch the 
tank with your left hand, but use it as 
a paddle to aid the body in pivoting on 
the left ear. Go deep into the water and 
push off, planing upward until you hit 
the surface.” 

This routine can as easily be followed 
turning the other way — pivoting on 
your right ear—but in any case, it dif- 
fers from the racing dive in that you 
go deep. You don’t swim up to the end 
of the pool and thud into it with your 
hand! You don’t need the wall to turn 
on—your speed will carry you around. 
When you come in close to the wall, 
your right arm immediately begins turn- 
ing, and you just brush the wall with 
the tip of your fingers and the side of 
your hand and forearm. The wall 
doesn’t interfere with your speed, and 
you touch it only to comply with regu- 
lations! 

Johnny saved a fraction of a second 
on every turn when he learned that 
method. 

Another tip: Johnny breathes on 
every recovery of the left arm no mat- 
ter how short the distance he’s swim- 
ming. Breathing is a natural, contin- 
uous process. If you can keep it a nat- 
ural, continuous process, even in water, 
you'll have more energy for stroking. So 
Johnny is—at all times—either taking 
in or letting out air. He takes it in with 
a quick bite. He lets it out more slowly. 
His lungs are working all the time, sup- 
plying oxygen. He cautions you, though, 
not to take too full a breath—it may 
make you dizzy. 

These are the essential points in the 
swimming style of the greatest sprint 
swimmer who ever lived. In many ways, 
they’re an improvement over the usual 
style. Try them out. Whether it’s for 
tank swimming this winter or outdoor 
fun next summer, you'll get a kick out 
of planing through the water with the 
powerful Weismuller crawl. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


stood, he realized to his infinite relief 
that Bud, too, was trying to communi- 
cate with him. Their chance came when 
the yellow-haired youth stooped to let 
down a rail of the fence. Captain La- 
bouchere stood beside the youth; and 
Bud very naturally, gravitated to Bill’s 
side. 


“They’re Boche,” whispered Bill 
quickly. “And they’re planning mis- 
chief!” 

Instantly Captain Labouchere 


snapped out a sharp exclamation in a 
strange tongue. 

“Germans!” cried Bud. The two 
Americans swung round to find them- 
selves covered by two automatics in the 
hands of their erstwhile hosts. 

“Precisely,” smiled Labouchere. “We 
are Germans. We landed here last 
night. You will be pleased to learn, 


Captain Higgins, that your friend 
actually brought down our Rumpler 
and that in landing we badly crashed.” 

“Where’s the ship?” demanded Bud 
instantly. 

“You will keep your hands in the air, 
please,” replied the German. Then, sat- 
isfied, “The wreckage is hidden in the 
barn of this farm. So, also, is the 
farmer. We had to lock him away, and 
promise the good wife to kill him if she 
betrayed us.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Necessity! We even borrowed his 
clothes.” He sighed regretfully. 


Turning to his companion, he spoke 
with him briefly in German. They then 
took positions each behind a er, 
and pressed their pistols closely against 
their captives’ bodies.  . 

“You will proceed to lanes,” said 


(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 30) 
Labouchere shortly. 

Helpless, with their hands in the 
air, with the guns of their captors 
close against their ribs, they walked 
into the field and approached the two 
Spads. While Labouchere covered the 
two Americans from behind, the yellow- 
haired youth advanced and examined 
the machines inside and out with an ex- 
pert’s eye. While he did so he spoke 
with great satisfaction to his compa- 
triot. 

Then, to the inexpressible wrath of 
the helpless American flyers, he calmly 
clambered into the cockpit of Bud 
Grandin’s Spad. For a moment he sat 
there, playing with the controls. Con- 
tented, he cried out as though ready for 
the next move. 

“You,” Labouchere poked Bud Grand- 
in in the back with his pistol. “Go for- 
ward and swing that propeller.” 

Both Americans stiffened. 

“A false move—!” cried a voice of 
steel and ice behind them, “A false move 
and I fire!” An instant’s pause and the 
voice spoke again, calmly. “Go!” And 
Bud again felt the muzzle of the gun 
against his back. 

He saw that the blond youth in the 
Spad was covering them from his van- 
tage point as they stood beside the 
plane. And there was the reminding 
muzzle of the automatic. But Bud had 
not entered the war without thought. 

“No!” he cried. “No!” 

“T count three, and fire,” said the icy 
voice behind him. “One!” 

Bill Higgins turned a gray, contorted 
face toward his friend. There was a 
vast sickness welling up through Bud 
Grandin’s body. 

“Two!” 

Bud felt cold sweat streaming down 
through his eyebrows, and knew that his 
lips were white—but they were firm. 

“No!” he cried. And the cry came out 
like a sob. 

There was a pause which seemed to 
last interminably. The blond youth in 
the Spad stared at him with grave, 
mournful eyes. 

“Three!” 

The blond youth snapped out a short, 
commanding guttural. 

“Very well,” spoke the voice in Bud’s 
ear. “It is best that we are all brave 
men.” There followed some talk between 
the two Germans in their native lan- 
guage. 

“T am going to leave you now,” said 
the voice of Labouchere, and Bud 
Grandin fancied that there was relief in 
the forced gaiety of it. “I am going to 
swing a propeller. But do not move, my 
brave friends, for Captain Loerber is a 
deadly shot, and he will cover you.” 

The blond youth was Captain Loer- 
ber! As the realization sank in, they saw 
Labouchere limp around the wing of the 
Spad. Helplessly they stood, not five 
paces from Loerber’s gun, with the 
knowledge that they were covered by an 
ace of German aces. The efficacy of 
Loerber’s deadly marksmanship had 
made a red gap in the ranks of every 
squadron along the front. Bud groaned 
and Bill Higgins, beside him, ground his 
teeth as they stood, helpless, and heard 
the Spad’s engine roar into life. 

And now, as each warned the other 
with his eyes that a reckless move meant 
sure and sudden death, they wondered 
how their two daring enemies would 
solve the delicate problem of starting 
the other engine. 

With a suave smile the dark “Captain 
Labouchere” again took his position be- 
hind them. They boiled with impotent 
rage while he herded them helplessly 
around the tail of the Spad that Loerber 
occupied, and commanded them to stand 
within five paces of the second Spad’s 
cockpit. Calmly the blond Captain Loer- 
ber began to climb out from his seat. 

Helplessly the Americans stood and 
watched him leave the plane with its 
engine ticking over and take his place 
in the cockpit of the second Spad. 
Helplessly they stared at the muzzle of 
his automatic while Labouchere started 


the engine, and they were still staring 
at that unwavering muzzle as the dark 
German limped to the far side of the 
first Spad and put one foot in the stir- 
rup. 


T that instant Bill took the final 

chance. With an ear-splitting whoop 
which in itself shook Loerber’s aim, he 
turned and dived headfirst under the 
fuselage of the Spad into which the dark 
man was climbing. Everything hap- 
pened at once. 

Loerber, confused, fired at where Bill 
had been. Bud pounced forward and 
wrested the gun from his hand. Loer- 
ber, across the fuselage of the other 
Spad, saw the body of his companion 
struggling in the air as Bill flung him 
over one shoulder. Striking at Bud’s 
face with one hand, Loerber pressed his 
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throttle and his plane moved forward. 
With one leap Bud turned, vaulted into 
the cockpit of his own beloved ship, and 
as Loerber soared into the air, Bud fol- 
lowed down the field. 

Meanwhile, the struggle between Bill 
and the dark German flyer was brief. 
Bill had once been selected’ as All- 
American halfback. 

“You win,” gasped the dark German, 
as his conqueror deftly trussed him up 
with the strap of a Sam Browne belt. 
Bill turned away from him with a grin, 
and looked anxiously toward the sound 
of humming motors. 

“Your friend,” shrugged the dark one, 
“will not returns. Captain Loerber does 
not lose a fight twice running. Last 
night he took us by surprise. To-day, 
Loerber will kill him.” 

Scornfully Bill snorted a response, but 
as he saw the two planes swing, roar- 
ing, over his head, he realized despair- 
ingly that inexperienced Bud could be 
no match for the deadly German ace. 

The two planes were climbing, one 
leading the way into the upper sky 
while the other, two hundred feet below, 
and all of two hundred yards behind, 
followed. The leading machine Bill rec- 
ognized as his own, with Loerber at the 
controls. It flew the green ribbon of a 
flight leader. 

His heart sank. He saw the Ger- 
man’s advantage, and Bud must have 
seen it too, for at that hopeless distance 
he fired a burst of shot at his enemy. 
Loerber zoomed up, half rolled, and 
came back for what should have been 
his coup de grace; but that maneuver 
was dependent on an enemy who would 
fight, and to Bill’s horror and his an- 
tagonist’s complete surprise, Bud, at 
the first ascending sweep of his enemy’s 
renversement, turned tail. He tipped 
his plane on one wing, aimed his nose 
at the ground, and streaked down in a 
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falling curve toward the farmhouse. 

For an instant it appeared as though 
he must crash the farmhouse wall, but 
with amazing skill he straightened for 
an instant, skimmed over the steep- 
pitched roof, and banked completely over 
on his side as he disappeared behind the 
building. 


OERBER, obviously confused, cir- 
cled once, looking for the enemy that 
had utterly vanished. Then, evidently, 
he saw Bud and dived toward him. But 
instead of zooming upward again, as 
Loerber must have expected, Bud 
righted with engine roaring, and tipping 
again swept around one side of the 
farmhouse with one wing almost on the 
ground and his wheels almost rolling on 
the barn wall. 

Gleefully Bill Higgins divined the 
youngster’s strategy. Bud was hedge- 
hopping, playing with his enemy by the 
use of such dangerous tactics as only 
the most skilled and practiced pilots 
could execute. A game at which the 
American flyers excelled; with which 
Loerber was obviously unable to cope. 

Again and again the German ace 
pounced down upon his quarry only to 
roar upward again as Bud twisted and 
darted about trees and hedges, rolling 
his wheels on green grasses, flipping his 
wing again and in about the roof 
and gables of the farmhouse. With its 
incredible speed, his plane must have 
been scarcely visible to the foe above. It 
was an amazing and beautiful exhibi- 
tion of skilled, tight flying. Obviously 
the pilot’s whole heart and nerve and 
sinew were given to his mad maneuvers; 
and while he continued them his enemy 
was helpless to attack. 

Loerber, it seemed, realized this at 
last. He stopped his mad plunges to 
circle warily above the darting, dodg- 
ing form of his enemy. As if to tempt 
the German, Bud flew straight for a 
wall of woodland across the stream, 
flashed about in a vertical bank, and 
gave his enemy the target of a straight 
flight with his wheels trailing the, sur- 
face of the water. 

Down dived Loerber, only to miss the 
quarry as Bud went skimming up one 
bank and circling the farmhouse. Up 
zoomed the German, to fly straight 
across the hilltop above the farmhouse, 
and, like a lurking foe, Bud pounced up- 
ward at him from the shelter of the 
woodlands—charged upward across the 
pathway of his enemy, taking complete- 
ly by surprise an antagonist who was 
seeking a fleeing figure. He came up 
under the German’s nose, and Loerber, 
who apparently was blind to his com- 
ing, seemed about to collide with him 
when Bud fired. 

The end was sudden as an electric 
shock. A roaring German-piloted Spad 
darting at a height across the field. A 
winged demon that shot up from the 
trees. A burst of fire—and Loerber, 
with amazing abruptness, tipped his 
plane into a sideslip, straightened out, 
and piled it up hardly twenty yards 
from where Bill Higgins stood trans- 
fixed with astonishment and glee. 

Loerber himself seemed to jump from 
the plane as it touched the earth, and 
instantly it seemed to burst into flames. 
In reality Loerber, five hundred feet 
above the field, had seen those flames 
start. Now, singed and shocked and de- 
feated, he crawled to his feet beside his 
captured comrade. 

Bud Grandin, wriggling from his 
cockpit five minutes later, tried to ex- 
press regret as Bill pumped his hand. 

“Sorry to crack up your ship, Bill,” 
he gasped and gurgled, “but I just had 
to show you, you know. I said I’d show 
yer!” 

Loerber, white-lipped, was speaking 
with guttural excitement to his com- 
patriot. 

“What’s he saying?” asked Bud at 
last. 

“He is saying,” explained the» dark 
aviator courteously, “he is saying that 
aviators and human beings he,¢an fight. 
But bats that are intoxicated, no,” 
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Your Favorite Authors 


Here They Are—Picked by Contest Fans 


Wises firmly convinced that every 
AMERICAN Boy author is better 
than any other AMERICAN Boy 
author. 

It’s a tough situation to be in, but you 
contest fans are to blame. Or maybe 
we’re to blame. We asked you, in De- 
cember, to pick your favorite author 
and tell us why you liked him best. You 
proceeded to snow us under with argu- 
ments so convincing that we’re now sure 
that Burtis is best of all, Kelland is 
king, Pease is peerless, Heyliger tops 
the heap, and Curtis caps the crew. 

Hundreds of letters came to us, full 
of thoughtful praise and good analysis. 
Whether you entered the contest or not, 
you’ll want to read the winners and 
check your opinion against theirs. It’s 
good practice to analyze the stories 
you’ve read and decide why you like 
them. 

Here are the honorable mentions, in 
alphabetical order, followed by the win- 
ning entries: John Chapman (11), 
Jamaica, New York; Robert Gibbons 
(16), Lincoln, Nebraska; Marvin Gold- 
berg (15), Center Moriches, New York; 
Allan Herman (17), Waukon, Iowa; 
Carl Kondo (19), Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Stuart Miller, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri; Henry D. Moos (15), Bethany, 
West Virginia; Robert R. McBrady 
(19), Minneapolis, Minnesota; Wallace 
Palmer (19), Independence, Missouri; 
John T. Parsons (15), Grosse Pointe 
Park, Michigan; Carl E. Rainey (14), 
Elyria, Ohio; Charles Owen Roeger 
(14), Seymour, Indiana; Alfred Soder- 
berg (17), Sioux City, Iowa; Wilbur H. 
Wood, Helena, Montana. 


Heyliger Makes Ordinary Life 
Interesting 


By Raymond Dennett (16), 
Washington, D. C. 


First Prize—$10 


FTER the appearance of Mr. Hey- 

liger’s last two stories concerning 
the adventures of Bill Darrow in Mar- 
shall’s store, I am inclined to place him 
first. 

I pick Heyliger because of the plaus- 
ibility of his stories. When I read them 
I feel that they could easily have hap- 
pened. There is none of the usual last 


‘minute spectacular climax, so thrilling, 


and expected, such as you find in sports 
stories, which are interesting but too 
monotonously the same in plot. 

Not only are his stories (particularly 
the last two) interesting and probable, 
but his characters are vitally, intensely 
real! There are no superhuman quali- 
ties in any of his heroes that enable 
them miraculously to overcome difficul- 
ties, or victoriously defeat the rival at 
the last moment. On the contrary, these 
heroes are ordinary people pursuing an 
ordinary existence. This is true even 
of his stories about baseball, for he 
places something else in the story be- 
sides pure brawn and, muscle. 


The plots of Mr. Heyliger’s stories 
are simple. Many writers fail to real- 
ize that the simpler the plot, the better 
the story. Mr. Heyliger has cut his 
plots down to the barest essentials and 
made the stories amazingly possible and 
therefore remarkably interesting. 

In summing up, the plausibility of 
the stories, the reality of the characters, 
and the simplicity of the plots, make 
Mr. Heyliger the best AMERICAN Boy 
author. In simplicity there is strength, 
and in the last two of his stories, Mr. 
Heyliger has become strong indeed. He 
has taken the common, humdrum hap- 
penings of life and made them vitally 
important. 


Burtis Draws Vivid Characters 


By Eleanor F. Peterson (18), 
Andover, Massachusetts 


Second Prize—$5 


O say which AMERICAN Boy author 

I like best and why! That’s not so 
easy. I have read THE AMERICAN Boy 
for over three years and, looking back 
over those hours of perfect enjoyment, 
there is one author whose stories come 
to me most vividly—Thomson Burtis. 

It’s not so difficult to analyze the at- 
traction of his stories. Aviation has al- 
ways fascinated me and his stories deal 
most intimately with that subject. I 
lave learned much of practical aviation 
while reading those adventures. His 
explanations are clear, accurate, and al- 
ways interesting. 

Then, of course, there are the actual 
adventures. I think that every modern 
American, boy or girl, cannot help but 
live those escapades as Burtis portrays 
them. They are fast-moving and, best 
of all, quite probable. There is nothing 
so enjoyable as crisp, exciting adven- 
ture. 

But of all the attractions of his 
stories, Burtis’ character portrayals in- 
terest me most. His heroes fail just 
often enough to make the reader long 
to jump right in and help them. Nothing 
palls more than the person who always 
succeeds and never needs help. That is 
where Burtis makes his appeal to human 
emotions. 

His versatile Russ Farrell is his best 
character. Farrell is so very real that 
he seems actually to step forth from the 
pages, red hair bristling and gay grin 
uppermost, and tell of his own adven- 
tures. He is so full of energy, so re- 
sourceful, that he fairly sweeps one 
through a story. That swiftly flaring 
temper and warm-heartedness are in 
perfect keeping with his red hair. His 
human faults make him only the more 
engaging. To my mind, Russ Farrell 
is a model of to-day’s vivid, adventur- 
ous, clean-living American youth. 

I think that sums up my reasons for 
liking Thomson Burtis’ stories so well. 
I only hope that he lives to a ripe old 
age, continues to write his narratives 
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for us, and that they are all printed in 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Kelland—Chuckle Expert 


By Charles Whitmore (15), 
Wisla, Manitoba, Canada 


Third Prize—$3 


ILARENCE BUDINGTON KEL- 

LAND writes such an amusing story 
that I often wake up in the night and 
find myself grinning over some fool 
stunt Mark Tidd pulled off. I remember 
especially when he was riding the camel 
in the desert. Tidd is just like a fel- 
low I used to know well. This Mark 
chap is funny and doesn’t know he’s 
funny, just like my friend Bert, who 
used to make us laugh, then look at us 
with a puzzled stare. 

I always wanted to travel more. Even 
though I’ve traveled quite a bit in 
Canada and United States, with my 
folks, I can’t get enough of it. I like 
geography and Mark Tidd gives it to 
me in readable form. The author tells 
us something about each country, in 
such a way that it seems to stick in my 
thick head better than the lessons in 
geography do. 

Then the writer seems to get the boys 
into a peck of trouble. A fellow fairly 
holds his breath until they are safe 
again, and you simply can’t wait until 
the next magazine comes. In fact you 
never do forget where the story stopped, 
like you do with some serials. In the 
Mark Tidd serials, you can pick up the 
thread of the yarn right off. 

I hope we keep on getting Mark Tidd 
stories. All the stories are fine, but to 
my way of thinking, Kelland is hard to 
beat. 


Stephens Writes of Maine 
By Erma Jordan (17), Dayton, Ohio 
Fourth Prize—$1 


LTHOUGH I sometimes choose 

cherry, strawberry, or chocolate ice 
cream, vanilla is my favorite, and of it 
I seldom tire. 

Likewise, my literary menu may at 
intervals consist of highly imaginative 
stories, humor, and hilarious adventure 
tales; nevertheless I invariably come 
back to tales that are true. 

For this reason C. A. Stephens is the 
author at the head of my list. His 
realistic, vivid tales of the happy family 
group on the farm in Maine bring back 
stories my grandfather told me of his 
own boyhood days. 

The inimitable accounts of the Old 
Squire, Gram, Addison, Theodora, EI- 
len, Wealthy, Halstead, the author and 
their acquaintances, are remarkably 
like the happenings in our own age. 

These stories also have a civic value 
in that they show the growth of gov- 
ernment and the changing conditions in 
our country over the last half century. 


It’s a Heyliger Business Story 


“HOLDING THE VAN DYNE ACCOUNT” 
Next Month 


Bill Darrow Took a Big Chance-- 


When he tackled a hard-to-guess, high-strung, blond 
young athlete in Marshall’s department store. 


me ey 


the West. . . . Of the Tetons, and 
their jagged, snow-mantled peaks. 

. . Of Jackson Hole, historic refuge 
of outlaws and cattle rustlers. . . . Of 
Big Horn country, scene of Indian 
fights. Of Montana and Wyoming, the 
country of limitless plains, mountain 
ranges reared high above the clouds, 
canyons and trout streams, round-ups 
and yarn-spinning cow hands. . . the 
long trail and meat sizzling over the 
fire... 

Like to be there? Want to spend a 
month at a Dude Ranch, this summer, 
learning to ride a cow pony, fishing, 
and hiking over trails made famous by 
the West’s first pioneers? Then sit down 
at your desk, pull out a sheet of paper, 
and write across the top of it: “What a 
Dude Ranch Vacation Would Mean to 
Me.” 

Under that title, in three hundred 
words, tell why you would like to spend 
a month in the lodge houses and around 
the corrals of a Dude Ranch. 

By arrangement between the Dude 
Ranchers’ Association, the Northern 
Pacific and the Burlington railroads, 
and THE AMERICAN Boy, you'll be eli- 
gible for these great prizes: 

First prize: A month spent at three 
Dude Ranches in Montana, all expenses 


S back a moment, and dream of 


“A Foundered Colt.” That issue had a 
picture of a stuffed elephant on the 
cover. 

“That’s the way I like my elephants,” 
murmurs Pluto. “A stuffed elephant 
makes good nipping.” 

Which brings us to the subject of 
covers. Edward K. Cratsley, Warren, 
Ohio, thinks the best cover we’ve ever 
had is the one on the September, 1928, 
issue, showing a man and his guide pad- 
dling down a lake, with the sun setting 
between hills. Anton Otto Fischer was 
the artist. Pluto offers for your con- 
sideration the present cover by Albin 
Henning, illustrating “The Whispering 
Joss.” How do you like it? 

By this time, you’ve seen the picture 
of the white collie on page 27. His 
name is Rex. His owner, Kirby Blake- 
ney, Dallas, Texas, won Rex as first 
prize in THE AMERICAN Boy contest of 
February, 1928. Thomas Shover, owner 
of the Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
Iowa, was donor. 

“Rex is about one year old, weighs 
fifty-five pounds, and would rather play 
than eat,” writes Blakeney. “He knows 
some simple tricks, such as shaking 
paws, retrieving a stick, and getting up 
or lying down at command. An amusing 
thing happened to him last summer. It 
was hot, so I sank a tub in the yard, 
filled it with water, and expected him 
to take a bath. But no! He was afraid 
of the water, and gave me quite an ar- 
gument when he was introduced to his 
bath. 

“So I finally brought a hose and 
turned it on him, though I had to chase 
him all over the yard to do it. After 
this, if he wasn’t given a bath daily, he 
would certainly raise his voice in pro- 
test and let us know that something im- 
portant in the day’s program had been 


THE AMERICAN Boy—YouTH’s COMPANION 


Win a Month’s Vacation in 
All Expenses Paid! 


Four Weeks at a Dude Ranch! 
$500 Riding Outfit! 

Original Paintings by a Famous Artist! 

50 Autographed Books of the West! 


In All, 59 Great Prizes for 
Contest Fans 


including transportation paid, and a 
complete riding outfit worth $500!! 


(The outfit includes saddle, bridle, 
blanket, chaps, boots, hat, shirt, and 
spurs!) 


Second prize: A month at three lodges 
in Wyoming, all expenses paid. 

Third prize: A month at three Mon- 
tana ranches, all expenses paid. 

Fourth through ninth prizes: Origi- 
nal oil paintings by Frank E. Schoon- 
over, famous artist of the West. 

Next fifty prizes: Autographed copies 
either of “Smoky,” by Will James, cow- 
boy author and artist; or “Questers of 
the Desert,” by James Willard Schultz, 
writer of Indian stories. (Please specify 
which book you prefer, and if possible 
we'll grant your wish.) And finally, 
fifty honorable mentions! 

Fifty-nine prizes in all! Prizes that 
will go to the best essays on “What a 
Dude Ranch Vacation Would Mean to 


Me.” Go after them now. 
If you want information 
and background on Dude 
Ranches, send for a Dude 
Ranch booklet to Mr. T. Joe Cahill, 
Executive Secretary, The Dude Ranch- 
ers’ Association, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
There’s plenty of time, if you write at 
once. Enclose a two-cent stamp for re- 
turn postage. 

Observe these rules: 

Get your entry in by March 10. That 
gives you six weeks—plenty of time to 
send for the booklet and write your es- 
say. Send your letter to the Contest 
Editor, THE AMERICAN Boy, 550 Lafay- 
ette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
(Please don’t ask us to return the en- 
tries. Keep a copy if you wish.) 

Write clearly or typewrite your es- 
say on one side of the sheet only. Try 
to keep it within 300 words. Put your 
name, address, age, and year in school, 


In the Morning Mail Continued from page 27) 


omitted—to his thinking the most im- 
portant.” 

The Pup receives many interesting 
comments—favorable and otherwise— 
on stories, but Ted Renne, Bagley, Min- 
nesota, furnishes one of the most in- 
teresting of all. He’s glad the Mark 
Tidd serial ended. The reason? So that 
he could start immediately to look for- 
ward to the next one! 

William Schenk, Geraldine, Montana, 
is strong for. the Heyliger stories. “It 
isn’t everyone,” he says, “who can tell 


ness in so entertaining a manner.” 
Albert W. Simpson, Somerville, New 
Jersey, also likes the Heyliger stories. 
In fact, he works not many blocks from 
“Marshall’s” (Mr. Heyliger gathered 
his material at the Gimbel Store, in 
New York) for a large silk corporation 
that sells goods to “Marshall’s.” 
“Thomson Burtis and Harry I. Shum- 
way are my favorite authors,” writes 
Fred M. Curzon, Montreal, Quebec. “I 
like the futurism of ‘Haunted Airways’ 
and the fantastic humor of Shumway.” 
Pluto presents a gold-embroidered, 
fur-lined cake, this month, to Charles 
Hamilton, Oak Park, Illinois, the 
month’s best earner of spending money. 


“J earned quite a bit last summer,” 
Hamilton writes. “I worked three 
weeks on a paper route and made five 
dollars. Then I put an ad in the paper, 
got orders to cut a lot of lawns, and 
made $65 that way. I made five dollars 


' police stories. 


peddling bills. About the last of June 
I obtained a job as janitor at five dol- 
lars a week, and so far, it’s brought me 
$138. Total, $213.” 

H. Cameron Hemenway, Moose. Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, who likes the 
Renfrew mounted police stories, feels 
that THE AMERICAN Boy gives a good 
picture of Canada to the.reader. .“I 
think you give more space to Canadian 
stories than almost any other magazine 
published in the United States,” he 


' adds. 
of the inner activities of modern busi- | 


This month brings the Pup a letter 
from a dog named Puzzums III of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. “I was glad to 
read the ‘Ballad of Pluto the Pirate!’,” 
writes. Puzzums. “Though I’ve heard 
the story many times before, I’ve never 
seen it in verse form. My grandfather 
was one of the pirate crew under Pluto. 
Hekilled two spaniels in that immortal 
raid on the Annie Laurie. He saw the 
death of Wilberforce and was an eye- 
witness tothe signing of the document.” 

“Good,” breathes the Pup. “If I ever 
have to clear my grandfather’s record, 
Vl call on Puzzums III.” | 

The farthest-away correspondent, this 
month, is Donaldson Kooms, Seoul, 
Korea. For a vacation, last summer, 
he and his friends took a twenty-five 
mile boat trip to an island known as 
White Wings. Kooms makes a'plea for 
more Russ Farrell or Jimmie Rhodes 
stories. He’ll be glad to learn that we’ve 
bought a new Russ Farrell. serial for 
publication during the coming year. 

There are a lot of other requests this 
month. Keith Williams, Long Beach, 
California, wants Schultz Indian stories, 
Navy stories, Jibby Jones, and mounted 
Pluto announces that we 
have some of each, to be dished up be- 
fore long. 
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the West-- 


at the top of each sheet. Specify 
whether you prefer “Questers of the 
Desert” or “Smoky.” 

Girls, as well as boys, will be eligible 
for the prizes. In case a girl places in the 
first three, THE AMERICAN Boy will pay 
the expenses of a chaperone for the 
month’s vacation. 

These are the Judges: 

Honorable Frank C. Emerson, Gover- 
nor of Wyoming. Honorable J. E. 
Erickson, Governor of Montana. I. H. 
Larom, President of the Dude Ranch- 
ers’ Association. Frank 
E. Schoonover, artist. 
Horace M. Albright, Di- 
rector of the National 
Park Service. Will 
James, author-artist. 
Griffith Ogden Ellis, Ed- 
itor of THe AMERICAN 
Boy. James Willard 
Schultz, writer. 

Here are the Ranches: 

Winner: Lazy K Bar 
Ranch, near Big Timber, 
Montana; Paul Van Cleve, Jr. Boul- 
der Lodge, near Contact, Montana; G. 
M. Kirwan. Dot S. Ranch, Melville, 
Montana; Mrs. Harry Hart. 

Second Prize: JY Ranch, Wilson, Te- 
ton Country, Wyoming; Henry S. A. 
Stewart, Jr. White Grass Ranch, Moose 
P. O., Jackson Hole, Wyoming; Harold 
R. Hammond. C Bar M Ranch, Dubois, 
Wyoming; C. C. Moore. 

Third Prize: T. O. Ranch, Roscoe, 
Montana; John Branger. Beartooth 
Ranch, Dean, Montana; E. J. Ikerman. 
Shaw’s Camps, Gardiner, Montana; 
Mrs. Walter C. Shaw. 

The results will be published in the 
May issue. You have a chance to win 
one of these prizes. Go after that month 
in the outdoors—NOW. 


Davis Low, Brunswick, Maine, asks 
for a story with a transatlantic liner 
setting. That’s an idea, Low, and we’ll 
see what we can do about it. “The Whis- 
pering Joss,” starting this month, has 
one good passenger ship scene in it. 

Bob Poe, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, asks 
for ghost stories. In response, the Pup 
mourns that ghost stories are hard to 
find, but he has one called “The 
Haunted Hotel” that will raise goose 
pimples on a marble statue. There’ll be 
a couple of Renfrews, too, that’ll weigh 
out at least a shiver per paragraph. 

Charles Parker, Middleville, Michi- 
gan, asks for "Mac and Derry dog 
stories. We Haven’t any, just now, but 
we'd like to call the attention of all dog 


{ fans (guess that includes everybody) 


to the story on page 48. by Larry Trim- 
ble, owner and trainer of the famous 
Strongheart and other great movie dogs 
and horses. Chortle with glee, fans, be- 
cause Trimble will be writing regularly 
for us from now on! 

“Dear Pluto,” writes Don Gilbertson, 
Antigo, Wisconsin, who’s been trying 
for several months to make this depart- 
ment. “My prose-is terrible. My luck 
is worse; so now I’m trying to write in 
verse.” 

Don follows with four well-written 
stanzas on the magazine, and it’s just 
his luck that the make-up editor—the 
man who tries to make all the stories 
fit into the allotted pages— is howling 
in the Pup’s ear that space is running 
out. To Don, and every other corre- 
spondent who isn’t quoted, Pluto ex- 
tends a hearty yap of appreciation. 
Every letter, quoted or unquoted, is 
carefully read. And each one helps the 
editors in the job of trying to put out 
the kind of magazine you want. 

Write us some more! 
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TIP-TOP 


boy who knows! 


Boys 
SOLA) 


aper; rubber 


al 
ins; Japanese. 

banana oil—everything. 
Great fun to build; guaranteed to fly. Send 
money order TODAY (65c); no stamps. 


motor; 


« COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, Dept. 100, Quincy, Ill. 


The 
| Foundation 
of the 
Home 


Library 


Webster's New 
International 


Dictionary 
The “Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in courts, 
colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials. 452,000 eatries, includ- 
ing thousands of New Words, 32,000 


geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 

graphical entries. Over 6,000 illustra- 

tions and 100 valuable tables. 
GET THE BEST 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new richly illus- 
trated pamphlet containing sample pages of the New 
International. FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.. Springfield, Mass. 


New Haven ~. 


TIP-TOP Wrist-Watch is the watch for you the same as it is 
for college men who like Tip-Top’s smart appearance. And 
Tip-Top has a “‘true time telling” reliability that athletes 
admire. It is the only moderately priced wrist-watch with 
Krack-proof Krystal and silver dial... Leads in sales because 
it leads in value—only $3.50 . . . Strap-at-an-angle keeps dial 
straight with the eye... Artistic hands; clean-cut numerals; 
dust-proof, octagon case... A handsome, manly watch for a 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., New Haven, Conn., makers of good clocks 
and watches for more than five generations. ©1930,N.H.C.Co.—Lic, Ingraham Pat.14458 
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The Whispering Joss 


(Continued from page 8) 


NOTE the strap attached at 
numerals 4-5 and 10-11 rather 
than at6 and 12. This keeps 
the dial straight with the eye 
and makes telling time easier. 
Just one of the exclusive fea- 


turesin this watch of 
many refinements at 83 -50 
Radium dial $4.00. 


ETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 


yo ® 


Outboard Motor Boats 


The BEST that ‘Motor Boats. 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Qur complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
20s RHQMESON BROS. BoaT. MFG. Co. — 


tay PESHTIGO( Wi si 
WISCONSIN (cithersicce) NEW YO 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
ENVY THE INDIANS 


Repsxrns_ paddled miles and miles and never 
even tired. Of course they were strong. But 
that wasn’t all. Their canoes helped! ‘Old 
Towns” are modeled after actual Indian birch 
canoes, With an “Old Town” you have the 
same cunning design perfected by the Indians 
for inland streams, You can dip and feather 
your blade almost as long as an Indian could! 

You and your pal get an “Old Town.” They're 
reasonably priced. As low as $67. Free catalog 
shows all types. Paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern. With Sponsons if you like, Also row- 
boats; dinghi uutboard motor-boats, including 
big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood family models, 
and speedy step-planes. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 1172 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


he was old, the Prefect led Crouch into 
the guest chamber, where he clapped his 
hands and called for sweetmeats, green 
tea, and warm red wine flavored with 
cinnamon. Crouch, who had little ap- 
petite, related all that had happened to 
him, and declared that from that time 
forth he would make it the main ob- 
ject of his life to run to earth the vil- 
lain who called himself the Yellow 
Death. 

“T’d like nothing better,” said the cap- 
tain vehemently, “than to intercept the 
pirate junk when it comes down the 
river to-day. But—I’m none too fit. I’d 
better rest up, first.” 

En-fo nodded. “It is not wise to act 
with haste,” he said. ‘“Perhaps—before 
the moon is many days older—I can give 
you valuable information. It may be—” 
a knowing smile grew on En-fo’s face 
“that you will not have to go even so 
far as the river to meet the Yellow 
Death!” 

Crouch started—but he knew that it 
would probably be useless to ask for 
more information. And En-fo volun- 
teered nothing further. 


HE following morning, however, 

Captain Crouch went down to Can- 
ton where he cabled Erie Monkhouse to 
join him. In the meantime, making in- 
quiries in Shameen, he discovered a few 
surprising facts about Tong-lu’s hos- 
tage, the fat man in the white ducks 
whom Crouch had seen tied to the mast 
aboard the yellow junk. 

This gentleman, Crouch learned, was 
Sir Gilbert Whitmere, an English baro- 
net and an exceedingly wealthy man; 
but, on the other hand, an eccentric who 
had become entangled in the maze of 
Oriental religions. 

It was even said that Sir Gilbert 
Whitmere was a Taoist who accepted as 
gospel truth all the fantastic supersti- 
tions of that faith. He believed in ghosts 
and devil gods, in feng-shui and weasel- 
demons, in the efficacy of joss sticks 
and paper prayers. 

The Yellow Death, knowing this, had 
decoyed him into a Taoist temple in the 
heart of Kwangtung and there captured 
him, Then Tong-lu had sent messages 
both to the British consul in Canton and 
the governor of Hongkong that he would 
not release his prisoner for a copper- 
cash less than ten times the sum that 
had been placed upon his own head. 

Crouch gathered all the information 
he could from merchants who had dealt 
with Sir Gilbert and knew of Tong-lu, 
and the next morning hurried to the 
docks at Canton to meet the ship that 
would bring Eric. The captain was afire. 
With Eric, by Jane, he’d do things. He 
carried in his mind the picture of the 
slender, light-haired boy who had ac- 
companied him to that mysterious cas- 
tle in Cornwall, embarked with him on 
a dangerous mission to Africa, and en- 
countered with him the dangers of the 
Zulu trail. 

As the steamer drew close, he raised 
on his toes to see above the heads of the 
crowd and find on the deck of the ship 
the figure that fitted his vision. The 
boat docked and the coolies prepared to 
lower the gangplank. Crouch scanned 
the rail. He saw tourists, wealthy Chi- 
nese. Near the gangway was a tall, lithe 
chap leaning eagerly over the rail, 
searching the dock as intently as Crouch 
was scanning the ship. A handsome 
face, lips half-parted in a grin, eyes 
that roved and flashed—a face that was 
alive, vital, expectant. 

“Can it be—” murmured Crouch 
doubtfully. Then he knew, and called 
joyfully: “Eric!” 

The face turned, the blue eyes met 
his, and from Eric’s lips came an an- 
swering shout that caused heads to turn 
his way in amused interest. In two min- 
utes more, the two friends, utterly ob- 


livious to the crowd that surged by 
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them, stood face to face, hands clasped, 
unable to say a word. 

Crouch was gazing at a new Monk- 
house, taller, and broader, with a face 
that somehow indicated a steadier, less 
impulsive spirit; but with the light of 
adventure and the love of danger still 
shining in the eyes. Eric was meeting 
a friend whom the few added years had 
hardly changed at all; before him was 
the same sea rover, taut and tanned, 
who had made England ring with his 
sanguine exploits. 


“GYRIC—my boy—” 
managed to say. 

“Got your wire just in time,” Eric 
said, his eyes alight. “When I found 
you weren’t aboard the Kwei-chau, I 
was about to raise an army and come 
after you!” 

Crouch laughed joyously. “We may 
need an army before we’re through.” 

“When do we start?” Eric asked. 
“Point out the enemy and the battlefield, 
and let’s go.” 

“Not so fast, my lad. You'll have the 
foe captured and the war over befcre 
we've had any fun out of it. Here’s how 
she lays—” 

Arm in arm, the two walked up the 
wharf while Crouch began the story 
of his encounter with Tong-lu. He was 
still telling it as they sailed up the Pe- 
kiang to En-fo’s yamen. They sat to- 
gether in the bows, Crouch with his 
great curved briar-root pipe in his 
mouth. The pungent odor of that black 
tobacco—it was called Bull’s Eye Shag 
and not one man in a thousand was 
strong enough to smoke it—reminded 
Monkhouse of old times. 

“Tf you’re going into this business,” 
the captain said at last, “you’d better 
understand from the start it’s no kid 
glove affair. I reckon this Tong-lu’s a 
kind of combination of Deadwood Dick, 
Captain Kidd, and Jack the Ripper.” 

Eric smiled. 

“So much the better,” said he. “We 
can pose as public benefactors. If we 
pull the thing off I shall expect to be 
decorated with the Peacock’s Feather.” 

“You'll do better than that,” said the 
other. “There’s money in the thing— 
though you may not want it.” 

“And what of this fellow, Whitmere? 
Know anything more about him?” 

“No more than what I’ve told you al- 
ready,” answered the captain. “He’s as 
mad as a March hare by all accounts— 
but I’m mighty sorry for him all the 
same. He’s a gone coon—unless we get 
busy.” 

It was long after sunset when the 
wupan came within sight of the palace 
of En-fo that stood forth above the trees 
on the left bank of the river. In the 
white mist of the valley, the peach and 
orange trees that surrounded the yamen 
wall looked like so many ghostly senti- 
nels. Somewhere at the back of the fog 
a shapeless orange moon, which might 
have been a ragged sponge floating in 
dirty water, hung low above the crest of 
the hills. 

Monkhouse and Crouch landed at a 
jetty, paid off the laoban of the boat, 
and took a footpath through melon 
fields. But a few yards up the slope 
they lost their way in the darkness, and 
didn’t know where they were until they 
found themselves in the midst of a clump 
of orange trees along the outer wall of 
the yamen. Then it was that Captain 
Crouch seized his comrade by the wrist 
and came to a sudden standstill. 

“By Jane,” he whispered under his 
breath, “there’s trouble brewing! It 
looks, my lad, as if they’ve rung up the 
curtain, in a manner of speaking, before 
the stage is set!” 

Eric, peering through the fog, could 
make out a long bamboo ladder that had 
been placed against the wall, and upon 
the rungs of this he could see a tall dark 

(Continued on page 38) 


Crouch finally 
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True Stories of Stars who were not “born” but “made.’’ No. 1 


How a high school “failure” | 


beat out 2 ex-captains and 


became a college star 


S* former captains, besides many other 
prep and high school stars, were on the 
freshman basketball squad of a certain great 
university in the Fall of 1926. Competition for 
the five regular positions was unusually stiff. 


And yet, when the team was finally picked, 
a boy who hadn't been able to make his high school 
team the year before was playing regularly at 
left forward. 


That boy, even with his limited experience, 
“looked good”’ to the coaches. They noticed 
him. He handled himself like a star and they 
gave him a lot of attention. They made him 
a star. 


If you take this suggestion to heart, you 
have the same chance. Don’t worry about 
your past record. In any sport, if you can 
“look good"’ to the coach, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily matter how much or how little you 
have played before. 


“Looking good’’ means handling yourself 
well. And one of the most important secrets 
of handling yourself well is footwork. You can 
tell a star athlete by the way his feet behave. 
They move like a flash yet he never stumbles 
or ,trips over them. They guide his body. 
They're like the rudder and propeller of a 
boat all in one. 


Learn to handle your feet. Star athletes in all 
sports are constantly training themselves in 
footwork. They know how valuable it is. 
They may be football stars or basketball stars 
or baseball stars, yet they are constantly 
boxing, jumping rope, playing handball, etc., 
—to train their feet. For this sort of workout 
there is only one best shoe—Keds, and they 


Keds “Attaboy” 


This new Keds model has lots of style and 
strength. The same generous price range 
applies to this type of Keds. From $1.00 
to $3.50. 


Keds “Gladiator” 


One of the many lace-to-toe Keds models 
that are just the thing for gym. You can pay 
as little as $1.00 for a shoe of this type. 
And if you want the best—$3.50. 


know it. That is why most of them wear Keds. 

There are good reasons for this. Keds are 
scientifically constructed athletic shoes. Keds’ 
““feltex’’ innersoles keep your feet snug and 
comfortable. Keds’ canvas tops are cool but 
they're tough. They stand the strain of fast 
play and give strong support to your ankles. 
Keds’ safety soles are made of soft rubber and 
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F your hair lacks natural gloss and 
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Justrub alittle Glostora through your 
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(Continued from page 36) 
figure that moved upward, silently and 
swiftly. 

Crouch drew in his breath. “That’s 
what old En-fo meant,” he said to him- 
self, “when he said that I might not 
have to go as far as the river!” 

When the man on the ladder had 
reached the top, his long cgated form 
was silhouetted distinctly ;Wgainst the 
skyline beyond the curved glazed roofs 
of the palace buildings. i 

He had a great pigtail that reached 
right down his back to his felt-soled, 
cotton shoes. The robe he wore was yel- 
low, and round his waist was a yellow 
girdle gleaming with the 
blades of many knives. 


Then a shout—hoarse and command- 
ing—that must have been the Yellow 
Death himself, ordering retreat. He 
must have known, at once, that his sur- 
prise attack had been prematurely dis- 
covered, and that he could no longer 
hope to accomplish his ends. 


ACK under the arch poured the oiled 
bodies. From the yamen came a 
single shot. Tong-lu, at the rear, turned 
and fired. His marauders ran for the 
outer gate, leaped upon the sleepy, be- 
wildered guard, knocked him out and 
opened the door. 
Eric, crouching on the wall with his 
pistol half raised, saw viv- 
idly every detail—the wild 


Crouch whispered in es dash, the surprised old jan- 
Eric’s ear. v itor with hands upraised, 
“The Yellow Death,” ‘ the lithe-muscled Tong-lu 
said he. “Mahomet’s come leaping over a stone bench. 


to the mountain!” 


Chapter Four 


HOUGH Crouch was 

never at a loss in 

a crisis, he had his full 
share of discretion. He had 
already taken his loaded 
revolver from his hip 
pocket. His fin- 
ger was on the trig- 
ger and his victim 
was within easy 
range, but he didn’t 
shoot. At the foot of 
the ladder were at 
least a score of 
Tong-lu’s men and 
the least noise would 
bring them upon the 
two whites. 

Softly Eric and 
Crouch stepped into 
the deep shade of an 
orange tree. There 
the captain debated 
silently on the next 
move. This was un- 
doubtedly an attack 
in force upon the 
yamen. Clearly the 
best policy would be 
to allow the pirates 
to enter the enclos- 
ure before giving the 


Talks of 


When a Famous 
Coach Talks— 


When Hec Edmundson 


Star half-miler 
Two-star college coach 
Three-star builder of 
Olympic stars 


form, endurance, 
speed, track-craft— 


You Want to Listen! 


You can, in the March 
AMERICAN BOY. Wait 
for his track tips. 


But for the life of him, he 
couldn’t level his gun and 
pull the trigger. 

When the last bandit 
had disappeared into the 
blackness, he looked at his 
friend, half-grinning. 

“You didn’t shoot 
either,” he said. “Why not? 
There was your fabled 
bandit, himself. A 
pretty shot, when he 
jumped over that 
bench!” 

“Too much like 
murder,” growled 
Crouch disgustedly. 
“Guess I’m getting 
soft. Be afraid of 
stepping on a cock- 
roach if I don’t look 
out.” 

“They were so 
completely startled 
by your shot!” Eric 
laughed. “Anyhow, 
it would have been 
disappointing to end 
the chase now. You 
promised me some 
excitement!” 

“You'll get plenty 
before we’re done,” 
the captain said 
grimly. 

Hand over hand, 


alarm. Then the cap- 
tain and his comrade 
could take possession of the ladder, 
rouse the guards, and catch the bandits 
before they could escape. 

Crouch whispered his intentions in 
Eric’s ear, at the very moment when 
Tong-lu lowered himself over the wall 
by means of a rope. No sooner had the 
leader disappeared than his gang of 
ruffians followed fast upon his heels, 
swarming up the long ladder like a 
string of savage wolves. There was not 
a sound, not a whisper—no breath of 
air to stir the leaves of the orange trees. 
The silence of the place was like that of 
the old Chinese graves upon the neigh- 
boring hills. 

“Now!” said Crouch. “After them! 
Have your gun ready, my lad. We'll cut 
them off.” 

With Eric close behind him, he as- 
cended the ladder and peered cautiously 
over the wall. The file of bandits had 
already passed through the courtyard 
and under the arched entrance leading 
to the garden of twisted rockwood. 
Crouch could see them—dark shapes 
gliding over the ghost-lit, white flag- 
stones. They were moving swiftly for 
the vermillion dragon door of En-fo’s 
private residence. They wore no clothes 
except loin cloths, and their oiled bodies 
gleamed like polished brass. Their prog- 
ress was fast—definite. There wasn’t 
an instant to lose. 

Crouch fired. The report echoed hol- 
lowly through the court and a whine 
followed as the bullet ricocheted through 
the rock garden. The bandit file halted 
and stood like a frozen dragon. From 
somewhere inside the yamen sounded the 
clang of a gate and the pounding of 
footsteps through the house. 


Crouch lowered him- 
self down the rope 
into the courtyard where Eric at once 
followed. They strode past the excited 
attendants, through the rockwood -gar- 
den, to the door of the residence. In the 
doorway En-fo stood, his arms folded 
close to his stomach, his face repressed. 

“It was Tong-lu!” cried the captain. 
“And he got away.” 

“So I guessed,” the old mandarin said. 
“Did you give the alarm?” 

Crouch nodded. 

“You saved my household from 
slaughter,” En-fo said simply. “Is this 
your young friend?” 

The captain introduced Eric, and the 
mandarin courteously led him through 
the great reception room where stood 
the scarlet joss, into one of his own 
private rooms that was furnished partly 
in western style. 

The mandarin had traveled much. At 
one time he had been a member of the 
Tsung-li Yamen in Pekin where he had 
been brought in close touch with Euro- 
peans, and it was there he had learned 
his more or less perfect English. 

“T greatly feared this would happen,” 
he remarked, when all three were seated 
at a table upon which were the usual 
native refreshments. “I know some- 
thing of that desperate character whom 
men call the Yellow Death.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Crouch, “you 
thought it likely he would make an at- 
tack upon your yamen!” 

“Not quite that,” the old man replied, 
“though he has audacity enough for 
anything. Since you left me, I have 
learned many things—of which I will 
tell you later. This man, Nam Yuk, 
whom you brought to me a prisoner, is 

(Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 38) 
Tong-lu’s lieutenant, his trusted second- 
in-command.” 

“Then, if I know anything of your 
Excellency’s way of dispensing justice,” 
Crouch said, “that rascal’s head will 
soon part company with his shoulders.” 

Smiling, the Prefect slowly shook his 
head. Upon his pale, wrinkled face was 
an amused, whimsical expression, as if 
he were keeping something up the vo- 
luminous sleeve of his embroidered robe. 

“That is not so,” said he. “As yet I 
see no necessity to introduce Nam Yuk 
to the executioner.” 


[ROUCH, who was familiar with the 

summary method of provincial man- 
darins in their dealings with pirates, 
looked up surprised. 

“There must be some reason for that,” 
he suggested. 

“A very good reason,” replied En-fo, 
with folded hands. ‘Why should I con- 
demn a man to death, of whatever 
crimes he may be guilty, if by sparing 
him I can save a life more valuable?” 

“Will your Excellency explain?” said 
Crouch. “I’m in a fog.” 

“You told me, you will remember,” the 
mandarin went on, “of a certain hostage 
held by Tong-lu, whom you saw on board 
the yellow junk. I have made inquiries, 
and I have heard that this unfortunate 
gentleman is a wealthy baronet named 
Sir Gilbert Whitmere. In your country,” 
he asked, turning to Eric, “I suppose a 
baronet is a kind of mandarin?” 

“Well, not exactly,” Monkhouse an- 
swered. “Captain Crouch told me 
about Sir Gilbert in Canton. I don’t 
know much about him, except that he 
comes of a very old family and owns a 
Norman castle on the Welsh border.” 

“His castle cannot protect him now,” 
observed En-fo. “If he is to be saved 
from a death too terrible to contemplate, 
only his money can do it. Unless,” he 
added, slowly, “unless we, who are gath- 
ered here, take swift and certain steps.” 

Crouch withdrew his pipe from his 
mouth and pointed it at the Prefect. 

“You mean Nam Yuk has told you 
how we may capture his master?” he 
asked. 

Old En-fo withdrew his hands from 
the sleeves of his robe. 

“Nam Yuk has told many things,” he 
said. “He has decided to return to the 
Taoist priesthood. And who can blame 
him? Is it not better to be a live priest 
than a dead pirate?” 

“And what has he said?” the captain 
asked, eagerly. 

“He tells me of a certain cave, not 
many miles from here, where it is prob- 
able that Sir Gilbert is imprisoned.” 

Crouch, who had drawn away from 
the table and was sitting cross-legged on 
a chair, slapped his cork foot expect- 
antly. 

“Let’s waste no time in getting 
there!” he cried. Then he paused, be- 
fore continuing, soberly. ‘We'll want 
a strong escort—the whole thing may 
be a trap.” 

“T have made all arrangements,” said 
the Prefect. “I was only awaiting your 
return. You will take command, though 
I myself will accompany the expedition. 
We can start to-morrow morning.” 

“What kind of bodyguard?” asked 
Crouch. 

“My yamen constables and a hundred 
men from the garrison of Tsing-yuen. In 
case of treachery we shall be able to 
defend ourselves.” 

For a moment Crouch looked serious. 

“For myself,” said he, “I’d think twice 
before I trusted a renegade Taoist 
priest.” 

“He goes in chains,” explained the 
Prefect. “Not until he has fulfilled his 
promise will he be set at liberty. As to 
that I have given my word of honor. On 
the other hand, if he attempts to be- 
tray us, he goes straight to the execu- 
tioner. So much he understands.” 

“Seems fair,” said Crouch—his favor- 
ite way of expressing approval, though 
what he meant by it nobody knows. 
“Your Excellency may rely upon me. 
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Monkhouse can speak for himself.” 

Eric, who had been sitting straight in 
his chair, eating up every word, looked 
from Crouch to the Prefect. 

“T’ve always wanted to learn the tech- 
nique of rescuing mad Englishmen from 
caves,” he said seriously. “Count me 
in.” 

Soon after daybreak the mandarin 
and his party set off along the tow- 
path. Sedan chairs had been provided 
for Crouch and Monkhouse, but both 
preferred to walk. Of the mandarin 
they saw nothing until they reached 
Tsing-yuen, when the old man poked 
his head out of his covered chair and 
gave his orders to the officer in com- 
mand of the soldiers they found await- 
ing them. 

From this place the whole party 
turned from the valley into the hills and 
soon left the cultivated fields far be- 
hind them. En-fo now dismounted from 
his chair, while Nam Yuk was taken to 
the head of the little column. The pris- 
oner’s wrists and neck were still se- 
cured in a kangue to which chains were 
attached, so that escape was impossible. 

The tall, gaunt, hollow-eyed priest led 
them by a roundabout way through a 
dense wood to the crest of a high hill. 
From there he pointed across a small 
valley to a bare spot halfway up the 
next hill. Close to that spot, he indi- 
cated, was the entrance to the cave 
where Sir Gilbert was being held. With- 
out delay, En-fo led his men into a nar- 
row ravine and divided them into three 
parties, one to attack from the front and 
two from the flanks. 


{ge and the captain advanced with 
ithe center party. At the bottom of the 
hill the underbrush was thick, but as 
they ascended the other side, the ground 
began to clear. Eric, his nerves ting- 
ling, wondered if they were attacking 
the Yellow Death’s entire garrison, or 
just a few sentries. The small column 
halted and deployed. At the signal of 
the trim, neat officer, they started 
again, cautiously, slowly. 

“We'll be the first to meet ’em,” Eric 
whispered to the captain. “Flanking 
parties take longer.” 

The two were stepping silently along, 
ten yards behind the advancing line. 
Both were gazing intently at every tree 
in front of them for the first sign of a 
human form. 

Suddenly a shot rang out, so close 
that Eric and the captain jumped. A 
bullet cracked into the trunk of a tree 
they were just passing. Fifty yards 
ahead a form dashed through the trees 
away from them. There was an ear- 
shattering volley. The form dropped, 
kicked, lay still. 

The soldiers broke into a run, shout- 


ing as they went. As they reached a 
clearing, Eric saw a half dozen ragged- 
looking men fleeing up the hill and to the 
sides. There was another volley and 
one of them fell. The others, running 
into the flanking parties, threw up their 
hands and dropped to their knees. 

The scrap was over. As the soldiers 
rounded up the prisoners, the two whites 
advanced into the clearing. Back of it, 
the hill rose steeply in a rock cliff. There 
was a jagged hole at the base. 

“There he is!” exclaimed Crouch, 
pointing to the cave entrance. 

Standing in the opening was the Eng- 
lishman himself, Whitmere, disheveled 
and dirty, looking wildly about him. At 
that instant, En-fo, supported by an at- 
tendant, walked up between Crouch and 
Monkhouse. Nam Yuk, still in his wood- 
en kangue, was with him. 

When the Englishman saw the manda- 
rin in his official robes, he ran forward 
and flung himself on the ground. 

“What—what are you going to do?” 
he babbled, his face blank with terror. 

“You are free,” said En-fo, stepping 
back to prevent Whitmere from clasping 
him by the legs. “You are coming with 
me to my yamen, and then you may leave 
for Hongkong if you wish.” 

Tears streamed down Whitmere’s face 
as he attempted to voice his gratitude. 
Incoherently he told of how he had been 
maltreated, ill-fed, threatened hourly 
with destruction, not permitted to wash 
or change clothes. 

“The baronet is slightly overcome,” 
Eric murmured to Crouch. 

Nam Yuk stepped before the manda- 
rin. There was an extraordinary ex- 
pression upon his face. His black eyes 
were on fire with suppressed excitement 
and his thin lips were trembling. 

“T must remind your Excellency,” said 
he quickly, in the Mandarin dialect, 
“that the time has come for you to keep 
your honorable promise. Unworthy 
though I be, I have kept my word.” 

En-fo turned to the chief yamen con- 
stable. 

“Release him,” he ordered. 
for a life. I have promised.” 


“A life 


O sooner was the wooden yoke re- 
moved from his neck than Nam Yuk 
dived into the cave and vanished. 
Crouch and Eric looked after him 
doubtfully, and then turned to the still 
prostrate nobleman. With difficulty, 
Crouch pulled him to his feet. In fluent 
Cantonese, the distracted gentleman 
was pouring forth a flood of jargon and 
rubbish about witches, fox-demons, and 
devil gods. Wringing his hands, he de- 
clared that all his misfortunes had been 
due to his own fault, since he had neg- 
lected to worship heaven and earth 
in the approved fashion and to make 


ee tie 


Mr. Snowbird: 


“I tells Hepsy the old-fashioned nest may be all right enuf for 


a home but when it comes to cold weather a good woolen mitten beats ’em holler.” 
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suitable offerings to the shades of his 
ancestors and the Taoist gods. 

Crouch and Eric, realizing that they 
could do nothing to calm a man so un- 
strung and superstitious until they had 
got him back in safety to the Prefect’s 
yamen, took hold of him by the arms 
and began to lead him down the hill. 

In the ravine where the sedan chairs 
had been left, they found the majority 
of the party already assembled and 
ready to march off. For a few minutes 
they waited for Nam Yuk and En-fo to 
join them. They learned that the at- 
tack had netted only a few of Tong-lu’s 
band, and that Tong-lu himself had not 
been among them. Crouch became im- 
patient. 

“Where’s the old man?” he fretted, 
seizing Eric by an arm. “I don’t like 
this! I wouldn’t trust old Lantern-jaws 
farther than I could kick my hat.” 

“So far,” said Eric, “he has proved 
as good as his word.” 

“No reason why he shouldn’t be play- 
ing a double game!” insisted the other. 
“Tf the Prefect falls into the hands of 
the Yellow Death, that scoundrel will 
demand a bigger ransom than ever!” 

Giving orders to the Chinese to fol- 
low him, the captain hastened up the 
hill, with Monkhouse close on his heels. 

Outdistancing both the yamen con- 
stables and the soldiers, Crouch and 
Eric gained the entrance to the cave. 
At that moment En-fo himself came out, 
smiling and rubbing his hands. 

Upon the old man’s face was an ex- 
pression of surprised delight. He was 
like one who had just heard a piece of 
news that seems too good to be true. 

Crouch stopped, relieved. 

“Where’s Nam Yuk?” he asked. 

The mandarin didn’t answer, and 
Crouch started into the cave. Before he 
had taken three steps, En-fo called to 
him, and, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, his voice seemed alarmed. 

“Don’t go in there!” he cried. “Don’t 
go in there! It is forbidden.” 

“Forbidden!” said Crouch. 
why?” 

The mandarin hesitated. He even 
stammered. He seemed at a loss for 
words. 

“There is nothing there,” said he, in 
a low voice. “Nothing.” 

Crouch knew that he was hiding some- 
thing. But he knew, also, the futility of 
attempting to extract information from 
a Chinese if he does not wish to give it. 

And then Nam Yuk came forth from 
the cave, his thin lips parted in a sat- 
isfied smile. He walked directly to En- 
fo, and between the two passed a look 
of understanding. 

Crouch turned sharply to Eric. 

“What—what—” he began, bewil- 
dered. Then his face settled in deter- 
mined lines. “There’s something in 
there! And I’m going to find out what 
it is!” 

Before Nam Yuk and the Prefect 
could prevent him, he had leaped into 
the cave—to reappear a minute after- 
wards before the suave and smiling 
mandarin, the scowling priest, and the 
stolid, gaping soldiers. 

“Nothing,” he said to Eric with, a 
kind of hopeless shrug of the shoulders. 
“Nothing but a lot of old clothes, a few 
cooking pots and the ashes of a fire. My 
lad, I’m out of my course!” 

The two friends looked at each other. 
What did it mean? Crouch’s captor and 
resquer suddenly become intimate! Nam 
Yuk and En-fo sharing a secret that 
somehow had its source in the cave of 
the Yellow Death! Was the Yellow 
Death himself in league with these men? 
If so, what chance did two lonely whites 
have? 

Eric realized, now, that he and Crouch 
were becoming enmeshed in a net of 
Oriental intrigue far more sinister and 
mysterious than they had ever expected. 
His pulse raced as he grinned at the 
captain and whispered: 

“I’m with you—all the way.” 


“And 


(To be continued in the March num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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the 375,000 Members 


of the Airplane Model League of America. 


ber in Little Rock, Ark., has a sad 


Mer in COOPER, A, M. L. A. mem- 
He built too good a scale 


story. 
model! 
Cooper made a model of a Vought Corsair 
last spring and entered it in the junior 
division of the scale model contest at the 
Second National A. M. L. A. Meet held in 
Detroit by THE AMERICAN Boy. It was a 
good model, and it won him fourteenth place. 
Then came the Arkansas state fair in 
October, with a 


While all this scale model work is going 
on, there’s plenty of experiment with flying 
models. A brand-new record for sustained 
time in the air is reported by Hubert Har- 
rington, Fort Dodge, Iowa. “At the present 
time,” asserts Harrington, “my indoor trac- 
tor has all marks’ smashed; it’s been up 
forty-three days now, in a tree across the 
street.” And that was in the fall—every 
day the record grows! 

“My Baby R. O. G. flies just like that new 

self-guiding government plane,” 


scale model contest, 
and Cooper entered 
the same model. 
Read his tale of we 
woe: “The judges {g 
did not award me 
the prize because 
they said the model 


writes Frank J. Rudebock, Three 
Bridges, N. J. “I launched it 
in the parlor; it flew through the 
door into the dining room, headed 
directly for a large electric bowl in 
the center, swerved around it, con- 
tinued through more doors into the 
kitchen and hall, , and ended up in 
the parlor again.” 


was factory-made. 
They believed it 
was impossible to 
build a plane so ac- 
curate by hand. I 
considered it a compliment, as I made every 
part of it myself!” 


—- 


Scale models are being built by thousands 
this year. Scale model contests were in- 
augurated only two years ago by THE AMER- 
IcAN Boy and the League; now they’re be- 
ing held all over the nation. Most builders 
are using the League plans for 24-inch 
models, moreover—plans_ obtainable at 
League headquarters for 20 cents each. The 
ships for which plans are now on hand are 
the Lockheed Vega, the Vought Corsair, the 
Stinson-Detroiter, the Fokker F10-A, the 
Boeing Fighter and the Spirit of St. Louis. 

Ed Sanders, Jr., reports success with his 
flying model of the Fokker North Pole mon- 
oplane used by Commander Byrd—he took 
second prize at the recent Nashville, Tenn., 
Hobby Show. But, strictly speaking, scale 
models are non-fiying. They are built 
strictly to scale, and it’s usually impossible 
to balance and power such a model properly 


for flight. 


~ Some League members are building han- 
gars-full of planes. From Paul W. Nemeth, 
New York City, comes word that he and the 
“male members” of his family have built 
four Curtiss Hawks of 5 3-4 inch wing span, 
an 11-inch Curtiss racing seaplane and two 
9 7-16 inch models of Lieut. Al Williams’ 
racer. 

And Billy Kee, Twin Falls, Idaho, has his 
own miniature airdrome. It has landing 
field, search light, hangar with standard 
sliding doors, wind cone and all the other 
accessories, as well as planes to go inside 


the hangar. 


Jack Bateman, Haddonfield, N. J., plans 
on better if not bigger 
things. “I entered the 1928 
national scale model _con- 
test, and my Curtiss Hawk 
looked about as much like 
a Hawk as a dirigible does,” 
he writes. “I didn’t enter 
this year—but next year, 
just watch me!” 

He’ll have plenty of com- 
petition. Quan Gue Cheong, 
San Francisco entrant in 
1929—the boy who sent his 
scale model box to Detroit 
padlocked, with the coembi- 
nation to the lock safely inside the box!— 
is planning a model that will far outshine 
the plane that won him eleventh place. In- 
cidentally, Cheong has recently taken ‘up 
flying models, and his records are 
all above 60 seconds. 

Richard Russell, Mineola, N. Y., 
won first place at the Mineola Fair 
contest. Rolfe Gregory, Peters- 
burg, Va., reports a Curtiss Robin 
built from his own plans. John 
Winter, Windsor, Ontario, gradu- 
ated from the model that took a 
bronze medal for him at the 1929 
national contests to making scale 
models for the DeHaviland Aircraft 
Company of Canada. And Louis 
Proctor, 1929 champion, is employed 
by the Boeing Airplane Company of 
Seattle, building exhibition and 
wind tunnel models. 


looks mighty real! 


O'Donovan. 


Ai 


Gregory's scale model 


A 


Ernest 
Marcouiller. 


Beat that if you can! 

From far-away Hawaii comes 
word of four-bladed 18-inch pro- 
pellers on an outdoor twin pusher, 
Kiyoshi Uzawa of Wahiawa was the builder. 
“We wound the motors only to 150 turns, 
so we wouldn’t lose the model,” he writes. 
“But after a 2 1-2 minute flight a gust of 
wind took it scooting, and even a $15 re- 
ward we posted didn’t bring it back.” 


Forehanded League members are getting 
their outdoor twin pusher or outdoor twin 
tractor kits now, so as to be ready for 


Kee has his own model airdrome. 


good weather when it arrives. Both kits are 
available at League headquarters, the first 
for $3.00 and the second for $2.25. The 
League asks members to send check or 
money order with requests for kits. 

As far as is now known, Kent Bulfinch of 
Suncook, N. H., is the Improved Baby R. 
OQ. G. champ of the universe. Bulfinch flew 
his model for 3 1-2 minutes—210 seconds— 
and that’s a real record. Harold LaClair, 
Detroit, made a 201.8 second record with a 
modification of the standard R. O. G. 


=E- 


Trick ideas demand space in the Chat 
column, Ernest Roose, Omaha, Neb., uses 
peanut shells to make pontoons for his 
Baby R. 0. G. J. V. Mann, Newton, Kan., 
waxes the skis on his ice-plane so that it 
rises from a polished floor. Marlin Baker, 
Atlanta, Ill., makes skis out of bent pins! 
Frank Foster, Berkeley, Cal., declares firmly 
that his brother made a model out of stock- 
ings, “painted it and put the joystick into 
it so it could move the tail.” But he doesn’t 
say which is the tail of a stocking! Domer 
Ridings, Kingsport, Tenn., makes a bomber 
of his indoor model by letting his rubber 
motor entwine strings attached to small 
balsa “bombs;” when the motor unwinds. the 
strings are released and the bombs plunge 
to earth, wreaking dreadful havoc. 

Two League members 
made the two best records 
at the Third Annual Play- 
ground Miniature Aircraft 
Tournament held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in the fall. They 
are Ernest Marcouiller, who 
became all-round senior 
champion, and Hen- 
ty Pacevitz, whose 
outdoor fuselage 
model flew for 14 
minutes 38 seconds. 
Both boys live in 
Chicago. Edwin O’- 
Donovan, Topeka, 
Kans., is the new junior champion. 

And last but not least should be 
mentioned Sammy Wolf, New York 
City, who didn’t know the League’s 
address and so sent his letter to 
Washington, D. C. The Postoffice 
Department is air-minded, it seems, 
for it sent the letter promptly to 
Detroit. Now Wolf is a member. 


Henry 
Pacevitz. 


... be sure 


Dad knows where you keep 
your Boy Scout flashlight 


Some NIGHT, when you're not 
home, the lights in your house 
may go blooey! It'll be up to Dad 
to go down cellar and change the 
blown fuse for a new one. Right 
then he'll surely appreciate your 
Boy Scout Eveready Flashlight. 
So be sure he knows where you 
keep it! 

Then he won’t go into a tail- 
spin as he walks down the cellar 
steps. Nor will he need to keep 
striking lights and singeing the 
ends of his fingers. He can focus 
your Eveready for a flood-light 
beam and see like a cat in the 
dark. At the fuse-box he'll clip it 
to his vest-pocket and have both 
hands free for the fuses. 


The Boy Scout Eveready Flash- 
light is olive-drab to match your 
uniform. It bears the Scout in- 
signia—the official flashlight! The 
focusing feature gives you a 300- 
foot beam, or a bright, wide light 
for close by. The safety-lock 
switch makes a steady or off-and- 
on light. The clip and ring-hanger 
make it extra easy to carry and 
keep both hands free when you 
use it. Hardware, drug, electrical, 
and sporting goods stores carry 
this nifty light. Get one today! 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago Kansas City 

New York San Francisco 


EC) 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


Official Boy Scout Eveready Flashlight 
No, 2697. Only $2, complete 


Ay 


with an 
Outboard Motor 


Off for a day of the finest sport a 


Sport 


fellow can have! <A glorious breeze 
rippling the open water—rod and 
tackle box ready for “big business” — 
and a lunch stowed away in the boat, 
that’s going to taste like a million 
dollars after a long morning in the 
fresh open air. 

Don’t you wish: you were this young 
man? Well, why not be? 


With a good “kicker” on your boat or 
canoe, you can go anywhere—and get 
there easily and:quickly. Take an out- 
board motor on your fishing or camp- 
ing trip. The growing interest in fish 
and game restoration has stimulated 
hunting, fishing and camping—these 
wonderful sports which are the natural 
and rightful heritage of every Ameri- 
can boy. 


Earn Your Own Outboard! 


Forest and Stream has a plan by which 
you can earn your own Outboard 
Motor —or boat, tent, fishing tackle, 
gun—or even straight cash—by mak- 
ing just a little easy spare-time effort 
among sportsmen, 


Let us tell you about this plan, Any 
boy can do it—no experience necessary 
—it costs you nothing, yet we will pay 
you well. Just sign and send us the 
coupon at the bottom of this advertise- 
ment. Age makes no difference—but 
boys from ten to eighteen preferred. 
Hurry up—we want fifty boys at once! 


The oldest outdoor 
magazine in Amer- 
ica. Full of thrill- 
ing fishing and 
hunting stories each 
month, Get the 
latest issue on the 
newsstand or write 
us for free sample 
copy. Better still, 
send _us only $1 for a 

‘i < months’ 


FOREST & STREAM 
81 Lafayette St, New York City 
Tell me how I can earn an Outboard Motor or 
valuable merchandise or cash by easy work. 


‘Name 


Street. 


City... 
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Haunted Airw: ays (Continued from page 20) 


“Tl tell you when anything does,” 
Bates returned, “but they seem to be 
making squarely for that ship. It’s a 
blue air yacht.” 

Air yacht! Slats Holmesdale had men- 
tioned an air yacht! 

Waiting to hear further news from 
Bates seemed to Jeff the most exquisite 
torture he had ever undergone. He 
forced himself to look down, trying to 
keep himself from asking a thousand 
questions. Below him it seemed that 
the air was thick with ships close to 
the ground. Northward the lights of 
Chicago gleamed along the lake front. 
They were not far from Canada. 

“Half the ships in Chicago must be 
in the air,” he thought. 

His eyes skimmed the horizon. Every- 
where—north, south, east and west— 
hundreds of tiny planes were getting 
into the air. All of the Chicago police 
airdromes seemed frantically busy. Had 
they been spotted? Probably not, he 
thought. A nation was being mobilized, 
that was all, to find out what was what. 
In a short time the air would be literally 
combed at all altitudes and when that 
happened he and Bates would be in as 
deadly danger as the outlaws they were 
seeking. 

Again that maddening question 
knocked at the door of his mind. Who 
was so wealthy and so powerful, and so 
much the traitor, that he would and 
could tie up the commerce of a nation? 

“Yes, sir! That’s what they’re doing! 
Keep flying north!” Bates half shouted. 

“What? For the love of Mike, don’t 
be so mysterious!” 

“The torpedo ship has got its para- 
chute out and is dropping down on top 
of that blue air yacht—and it’s one of 
the biggest ships you ever saw. But 
keep out of sight and we'll have ’em 
dead to rights with this ray,” roared 
Bates exultantly. 

“How do you know they haven’t a 
million ray machines aboard the big 
ship?” Jeff demanded, his voice cracking 
with excitement. 

“Tf they have, this ship will withstand 
it, and unless my eyes deceive me, that 
big ship is just an ordinary crate, no 
specially built baby.” 

“Slats mentioned it when we took off,” 
yelped Jeff exultantly. 

There was a silence of a few seconds 
and Jeff could contain himself no longer. 

“What’s happening?” he found him- 
self saying. 

“It’s landing. Swing east again—I’m 
almost losing sight of ’em.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Seven miles high, by the mighty, and 
they’ve found a mother ship to land on! 
Go up high and then we'll swing back.” 


P and up the torpedo ship climbed 
as the two airmen discussed their 
plans excitedly. 

“T can’t see yet just what that big 
baby is, except that it looks like a 
yacht, as I said before,” Bates con- 
cluded, “but unless I’m all off my base, 
it wouldn’t have a Chinaman’s chance 
against this ray. See what they were 
trying to do?” 

“Sure,” nodded Jeff, watching the al- 
timeter. “Beat it away, get high— 
then their ship disappears and they 
come down in the big ship like ordi- 
nary, law-abiding citizens—and don’t 
even stir a breath of suspicion.” 

“Except that we know Sergoff,” Bates 
reminded him. ‘“We’re high enough. All 
right, big boy, let’s shoot for ’em. 
They’ve turned east and we can catch 
up with them like a hare catching up 
with a turtle.” 

His words were no exaggeration. The 
torpedo ship bearing the two taut air- 
men lying side by side followed the big 
ship with the speed of the wind. Grad- 
ually it took shape before Jeff’s eyes. It 
was a tremendously large craft. 

‘| “Good lord!” dropped from Bates’ 
ips. 


“What’s the matter?” barked Jeff. 

“Wait a minute. I don’t even want to 
breathe it unless I’m sure. Dog-gone it, 
why can’t I think straight?” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“That ship’s familiar to me some 
way. I’ve seen it as sure as shooting.” 

“Is it a three-way yacht?” Jeff de- 
manded. 

“J think so—painted blue. Can’t tell 
much. Undercarriage isn’t in sight, of 
course. Jeff, as sure as shooting it be- 
longs to some wealthy egg—no man of 
moderate means could own it!” 

“Well,” Jeff reminded him, his heart 
pounding away like a racing motor, 
“naturally any bird who’s running a 
scheme like this would have plenty of 
money.” 

“And plenty of power, too,” Bates told 
him. 5 

They were but three miles away from 
the big ship now, and going easily three 
hundred miles an hour faster. As its 


outlines became clear to Jeff that sense 


A hushed pool-- 
A barked “Ready!”-- 


Four swimmers, crouched 
to leap—One of them 
is Bob Lee, the joy and 
despair of his coach. 
Will he come through? 


Next month, a State 
College swimming 


story 


“Thrashing Feet!” 


| By Franklin M. Reck 


of vague familiarity struck him, too. He 
could not place it, somehow, and never 
remembered having seen a blue air 
yacht, and yet his mind kept groping 
for some elusive recollection. It per- 
sistently eluded him. But that air 
cruiser held the secret of everything 
within its huge bulk. That was sure. 

The torpedo ship was like an insect 
preparing to fight an animal, but what 
a deadly insect it was! They were with- 
in half a mile of the big cruiser now. 
There were dozens of windows along 
the side of the cruiser’s fuselage but 
not one of them showed a spark of light. 
That was proof of guilt in itself. There 
was not even an adequate set of wing, 
tail, and nose lights—merely tiny 
gleams. Thirty-five thousand feet high, 
the big ship was prowling the upper air 
furtively! As Jeff thought of what that 
dark, menacing bulk might hold within 
it, his nerves began to jump and his 
muscles grew taut. 

“Gosh, if we only had a phone,” he 
groaned to Bates. 

“We won’t need one when they see 
us,” Bates grunted. “Don’t you sup- 
pose Sergoff knows the weapon we’ve 
got? He may not think we know how to 
use it—” 

“He may even think we’re two of his 
own men who escaped,” Jeff told him, 


and it seemed that the thought struck 
Bates with stunning force. 

“Gosh, I never thought of that. 
There’s only one thing to do. That’s to 
let ’em make sure we’re no friends.” 


UDDENLY a searchlight glowed 

from the top of the big ship. It was 
trained directly on them. 

“They’ve seen us and are looking us 
over,” Bates said as though to himself. 
“Boy, I bet there’s a riot aboard!” 

“This is the time to show ’em,” Jeff 
said swiftly. “Shoot that ray—not at 
them, but to let them see it and to 
show them that we know how to use it, 
and intend to.” 

Obediently Bates’ hand pressed the 
button. That line of light leaped forth, 
directed alongside the big blue mono- 
plane. Abruptly the searchlight winked 
off. 

Jeff circled round and round the big- 
ger craft. Funny how that luxurious, 
swift plane seemed like a lumbering, 
clumsy behemoth of the air when com- 
pared with the torpedo ship. Did the 
great cruiser hold within it powers of 
destruction as deadly as that under- 
ground power plant had generated? 
Were they preparing to annihilate their 
enemy by some means as yet unknown 
to the average scientist? 

Minute after minute ticked off until 
the suspense became almost unbearable. 

“Tf we cripple their ship with this ray 
they might jump individually and some 
of ’em get away,” Jeff said finally. 
“What are we going to do?” 

“We've got to make ’em surrender,” 
Bates said slowly. Suddenly all out- 
ward excitement had left the shaggy- 
headed airman, as though all possibility 
of emotion had been used up in the last 
few hours. “What can we cut off to 
show ’em what we can and will do if 
they don’t surrender?” 

For a moment Jeff hesitated. To cut 
off the tail surfaces would cripple them 
completely, but in that case would they 
use the big ’chute to save the whole 
ship, or would they jump individually? 
In the darkness: it would be impossible 
to know which jumper was the most 
important one to follow down, and those 
ships below could not be communicated 
with. Apparently no one had yet seen 
what was going on so high in the air, 
for none of the planes that were shut- 
tling across the earth miles below 
seemed to be paying any attention to 
them. 

“T’'ve got it! One of the supercharg- 
ers!” he said suddenly. 

Three huge, round mounds on the top 
of the ship indicated the location of 
those vitally important features of a 
high altitude ship. 

“If necessary, we can cut ’em all off, 
and they’ll have to come down pronto or 
stifle to death,” Jeff went on eagerly. 

“All right, boy, get back of ’em and 
fly as you never did before,” Bates told 
him. “We don’t want to kill any of 
’em. The ray jumps from the very nose 
of the ship; so get a good bead.” 

And Jeff did. Prone as he was, he 
could sight excellently and he trained 
the nose of his ship almost as accurately 
as he would have been able to point a 
gun. The ray leaped forth. its direc- 
tion could be controlled to a certain ex- 
tent by Bates through the movement of 
a lever, and before Jeff’s widened eyes 
he saw that covered mound of machin- 
ery become a molten mass of metal. 

“That'll show ’em!” he said exultant- 
ly. “Now let’s see what happens—” 

“They’re surrendering! Look!” Bates 
yelled. “See?” 

As though by magic the windows 
along the side of the fuselage that was 
within their vision all lighted up, and at 
one of them a man was waving some- 
thing white. 

Jeff’s mind was working with swift 
sureness, now that the end of the 
trail was so near. They could not af- 


ford to take any chance of their prey’s 
eluding them now. That ship held se- 
crets of tremendous importance. What 
was to prevent those passengers from 
suddenly jumping in separate ’chutes 
and either letting the mystery craft 
crash or blowing it up, if there were 
anything aboard that they wanted to 
conceal? If there were many people on 
it and they all jumped, some of them— 
perhaps the most important ones— 
would have a chance of escape. 

In a moment he explained to Bates 
the scheme that had suddenly flashed 
into his mind. For an instant the big 
pilot-inventor hesitated. Then: 

“It’s taking a chance,” he said slowly, 
“but I guess it’s worth it, and if any- 
thing goes wrong with one of us it will 
go a lot further wrong with them. You 
stay in the ship and I'll do it.” 

“Not by a long shot!” Jeff told him. 
“You know this ship better than I do. 
T'll do it.” 

There was a moment’s bitter argu- 
ment and then Bates gave in. 

“OQ. K.,” he said slowly. 

For a moment the eyes of the two air- 
men met with such understanding as 
can come only between two people who 
have been tested by fire together. 

“Gosh, if we only had a telephone,” 
Bates said for the hundredth time. “I 
guess they’ll know what we're up to, 
though.” 

Jeff maneuvered the torpedo ship in 
a huge circle until it was coming up be- 
hind the air yacht and a few feet above 
it. He cut the power and as the ship 
lost speed and started to drop, Bates 
snapped out the big parachute from the 
top. Then, using the throttle, Jeff man- 
euvered it directly over the larger ship. 
Throttled now to the exact speed of the 
mammoth below them, he took the small 
individual parachute Bates dragged 
forth from the rear of the cylindrical 
enclosure, and adjusted it on himself. 

Through the circle of glass he could 
see a portion of the top of the fuselage 
below him open up. It was a large 
opening and on the first deck below it 
rested the torpedo ship in which Sergoff 
and his unknown passenger had escaped. 
Two men were waiting, oxygen bags on 
their faces. 

The big ship had slowed down to only 
sixty miles an hour, or less, its helicop- 
ter working on wings and tail to hold it 
there. Gradually its speed lessened un- 
til both ships were hanging in the air. 

“You’ve got your ray guns, hayen’t 
you?” Bates asked. 

Jeff nodded, patting his waist band 
significantly. 

“Well, good luck, kid,” Bates said 
huskily, “and if anything happens, I’ll 
burn that baby to pieces. You tell ’em 
so for me.” 


HEIR ship settled as Jeff contracted 
the parachute slightly until it was 
barely two feet above the other ship. He 
took the emergency oxygen mask and a 
moment later he and Bates shifted po- 
sitions. 

“Get set,” Jeff said. 
open the door.” 

He did. Freezing air swept in upon 
them. Bates, who also had his oxygen 
bag on, shivered. Jeff, almost numb 
with the cold, both guns in his hand, 
fairly tumbled out of the door to the flat, 
rail-guarded fuselage top. A second 
later, Bates’ ship was up and away. 

As Jeff ran down the steps to the 
lower deck, a portion of the fuselage top 
that had been rolled back slid into place 
again. Oxygen masks hid the faces of 
the two men who were awaiting him. 

“First thing I want to tell you is 
this,” Jeff said, his tones muffled by the 
mask. He ripped it off so that he could 
talk better. It was no longer necessary 
in the air-tight ship. “If there’s one bit 
of monkey business and you don’t land 
exactly where I say, Potty Bates will 
carve this yacht of yours to pieces in 
two minutes. Where’s that cracked 
scientist, and who are you?” 

His guns were trained upon the men 
who were almost completely disguised 


“[’m going to 
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in flannel coveralls and their oxygen 
helmets. Slowly the first helmet came 
off and Jeff was staring into the be- 
spectacled eyes of the Rolvakian. 

“Come on, you! Off with yours, too!” 
Jeff commanded. 

The burly companion of the scientist 
tore off his mask with an impatient mo- 
tion, as though glad now that the climax 
had come to get it over quickly, and Jeff 
found himself staring into the eyes of 
Samuel Grayley Munson. 


Chapter Sixteen 


OR a moment, standing there in the 

low - ceilinged compartment, the 

doors closed, Jeff gasped in unbe- 
lieving astonishment. His head was 
thrown back, and his eyes incredulously 
challenged the fleshy-faced capitalist 
before him. 

“Why—where did you come from?” 
He said stupidly, his world reeling about 

im. 

Mr. Munson—his ally—here! Then 
suddenly it came to him. This air yacht 
belonged to Mr. Munson, but it had been 
black and white and now its color was 
blue. 

“T came up with Dr. Sergoff,” Mun- 
son said quietly. His face seemed to 
have gone suddenly flabby, and deep 
furrows appeared in it. 

Jeff snapped back into normality once 
more as the meaning of it all swept over 
him. 

“Oh, I see,” he said slowly and there 
was steel and ice in his level tones. “So 
United was behind all this. And you— 
you—” 

For a moment he could find no words. 
The man who had pretended to help 
them was the rottenest traitor of them 
all. A thousand hot words hung on his 
tongue, but somehow he could not say 
them. There was so much to be said 
that he did not know where to start. As 
the ordeal of the past weeks swept back 
over him, it seemed to him that he had 
never before come in contact with a 
human being so despicable as the man 
who stood facing him. His face flushed 
and his lips opened to speak, but no 
words came. 

“Now wait a minute, son,” Munson 
said finally. “Don’t get off your base. I 
know everything you’re going to say, 
and I guess it would be right.” 

The domineering captain of industry 
was broken, it was easy to see that. 
Weary and tired and licked. 

The ship was under way again and in 
the silence that followed a dozen 
thoughts came to Jeff’s mind. 

“You can tell your story later, Mun- 
son,” he said suddenly. “There’s a lot 
to be done. Where is the radio phone?” 

“Forward,” Munson told him. 

“All right, you two. Lead me to it 
and no false moves. Remember what I 
said.” 

Munson nodded. 

“How many people aboard?” snapped 
Jeff. 

“Just the crew,’ Munson returned. 
“Don’t worry, Donaldson; I wouldn’t 
hurt a hair of your head.” 

“No,” laughed Jeff, shortly, “you and 
your men have only tried to kill me a 
few times in the last ten hours. You 
weren’t satisfied with trying to ruin my 
business.” 

Munson’s eyes dropped. 

“You won’t believe it, but I had noth- 
ing to do with that,” he said hopelessly. 
Then suddenly he seemed to straighten. 
“And listen, son,” he said, some of the 
old ring in his voice, “that will be 
enough insults from you until you find 
out what you’re talking about!” 

“T know what I’m talking about,” Jeff 
snapped back at him. “Let’s go to the 
phones.” 

Sergoff had not said a word. Some- 
how the Rolvakian’s eyes seemed very 
dull behind the tremendously thick spec- 
tacles and he did not seem to be greatly 
interested in what was happening. He 
fell in behind Munson obediently as the 
United man led the way through the 
palatially appointed yacht. 


Down from Canada 


came Tales 


of a Wonderful Beverage 


YEARS AGO visitors came back from Can- 
ada and said, “We were served a wonder- 
ful ginger ale, exquisite in flavor, dry, a 
bouquet like a rare old wine.” 

Their friends would ask, “Isn’t there 
some way we can get this ginger ale in 
this country?” But the answer was “No.” 

Finally this wonderful beverage was 
brought to this country. That was in 1922. 
That was the beginning of its success in 
the United States. Today, 1930, “Canada 
Dry” is known the wide world over. 

“Canada Dry” has basic excellence. Its 
very foundation is “Liquid Ginger”— 
which we make from selected Jamaica 
ginger root by a special process. This 
process is exclusively controlled by us 
and, unlike any other method, retains 
for “Canada Dry” all of the original 
aroma, flavor and natural essence of the 
ginger root. 


‘CANADA DRY’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 
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“Who are your pilots?” Jeff demanded 
as they went through the main salon. 

“Jim Derrick and George Waltham. 
They don’t know what it’s all about,” 
Munson told him. “Here are your 
phones. Go to it.” 

And Jeff went to it. First Washing- 
ton was notified, then New York, and 
San Francisco. National police head- 
quarters was told to broadcast the.warn- 
ing that the single torpedo ship was 
manned by friends. A landing would 
be made in New York with Munson and 
the Rolvakian, and Jeff suggested that 
an adequate escort of police ships gather 
round him as quickly as possible so that 
Bates could be relieved. Bates would 
understand the international code sent 
to him from one of the police ships by 
flashlight, and could get out of the air 
for a much needed rest. 

“Holmesdale can be reached aboard 
the United transcontinental ship Num- 
ber 7,” the chief of the national air po- 
lice told Jeff jubilantly. “We captured 
all the men in that ranch house and got 
down to the power plant before it was 
destroyed. They had that all set to 
blow up.” 

“Gosh, I’m glad to know that,” gulped 
Jeff. “I thought maybe those boys had 
the toughest deal of all stuck down 
there.” 

“Everything’s O. K.,” the chief told 
him, “and half the scientists in America 
are rushing to the scene to find out what 
it’s all about. There’s another plant 
somewhere, too. Maybe Munson can tell 
us something about that. Six ships came 
down between St. Louis and Chicago a 
while ago—” 

“Wait a minute,” Jeff interrupted. 
“Listen, Munson, what about those six 
forced landings a couple of hours ago?” 

“Just recently,” Munson told him, 
lighting a cigar, “Dr. Sergoff, here, per- 
fected his invisible ray so that less ma- 
chinery and power were needed for it 
and it can be used from a ship now. 
There’s a plant aboard this very yacht.” 

Jeff relayed the news in terse sen- 
tences. The distinguished head of na- 
tional police was gurgling with excite- 
ment like a small boy. 

“T’ll be in New York to see you when 
you land,” he fairly shouted over the 
phone. “Good-by, and congratulations!” 

A dozen more details were attended to 
by Jeff as the great liner rushed along 
toward New York. He notified his 
mother and father and then talked to 
Mr. Reginald Holmesdale. The tele- 
vision screen above his phone took shape 
and he beheld the elongated Mr. Holmes- 
dale seated comfortably in one corner 
of a compartment on the transcontinen- 
tal liner, with the door closed, and Pat- 
terson lounging on a berth. Mr. 
Holmesdale had his harmonica in one 
hand as he lifted the phone and had 
evidently just been regaling Patterson 
with some music. 

“Qh-oh, glad to hear from you, old 
boy,” came his voice over the phone. 
“Everything top hole, eh, what? Mun- 
son, eh? Had an idea about that. Only 
had time to mention his yacht before 
you took off. Think back to that little 
scene in the desert. I tried to throw him 
off guard by saying we’d watch ships 
instead of the ground. I wasn’t sure 
enough to whisper it to you, but when 
they spotted us from that ranch house 
when we were so high and so well cam- 
ouflaged, I knew that Munson had 
warned the conspirators to look out for 
us. Well, all credit to you. I had the idea, 
but you sat in on the death.” 

“Thanks to you,” cut in Jeff happily. 

“By the way,” Holmesdale continued, 
“the Rolvakian police are on the way 
over to get Sergoff. They say that this 
affair will end the Equalizers. Bust ’em 
allup. So the world will be safe a while 
longer. Sergoff evidently was going to 
use Munson until he had enough ray ma- 
chines to destroy the world.” 

Jeff whistled. Munson, after all, had 
been nothing but a tool in the hands 
of fanatics. He hung up, pondering. 
Now he remembered some of the appar- 
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ently cryptic things that Holmesdale 
had said back in the desert. Yet, there 
was a lot that he couldn’t understand— 

“Well, there’s no time like the present, 
Munson,” he said. 

Sergoff, smoking a very long and very 
black cigar, seemed totally relaxed. His 
curiously blank, opaque eyes rested on 
the ceiling. When Jeff had seen those 
eyes last they had been gleaming like 
hot coals. Now they were a curtain for 
the scientist’s thoughts. 

“O. K.,” Munson said, squaring his 
shoulders. His bulldog jaw was out- 
thrust as though in defiance. The mo- 
ment of weakness in which Jeff had sur- 
prised him when he had landed aboard 
the ship seemed to have passed. 

“First off, Donaldson,” he said crisp- 
ly, his eyes meeting Jeff’s without flinch- 
ing, “do you know the terms of the last 
offer I made to that fool Farley?” 

. “Offer of what?” 

“I wanted Farley to amalgamate his 
system with ours and give us the secret 
of his new metal.” 

“No, I don’t know the terms of the 
offer.” 

“Well, I told Farley I’d give him 
twenty-five per cent—that from the big- 
gest transportation system in the world 
—twenty-five per cent to a little honky- 
tonk outfit with about twenty-five ships. 
But dog-goned good ships!” 

“Well,” Jeff acknowledged, “that’s 
generous enough, but what about it?” 
The young pilot was tight-lipped and 
hostile. 

“There’s this about it. The crazy old 
fool turned it down. Now listen, Jeff, 
I’m not giving any alibis. My dream is 
and always has been to run the best 
transportation system in the world, with 
the best ships and the best service, giv- 
ing the public a square deal. We were 
practically a monopoly. With all our 
ships made according to your design 
and with your metal, we’d have been bet- 
ter. Farley is a stubborn old fool who 
would not co-operate. Wanted to be the 
whole hog or none. That’s item Num- 
ber 1.” 

“And it doesn’t mean a thing,” de- 
clared Jeff, “not beside murder and trea- 
son and—” 

“Wait a minute,” Munson cut in 
crisply. “Oh, not that I blame you, but 
just the same, wait a minute. One year 
ago, in Stalgrad, I met Dr. Sergoff. Dr. 
Sergoff is a sort of philosopher—he’s 
against all government, against all our 
machine-made civilization. He doesn’t 
understand English—don’t worry. He’s 
as crazy as a loon, but he’s got the great- 
est scientific mind the world has ever 
seen, in my opinion.” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you know why he was working on 
this stuff—what his idea was? Well, I’ll 
tell you. He was just going to raise 
the dickens with the whole world. Got 
an idea that machinery is destroying 
man and the world, that everybody 
ought to go back to nature and live like 
so many savages on nuts and grass, 
without clothes, and he was just going 
to muss up the whole system of mechan- 
ical civilization. Get me?” 

Jeff nodded. He glanced at the blank- 
eyed, bearded Rolvakian and Munson’s 
words were not hard to believe. 

“So here’s what I did,” the square- 
jawed transportation man went on. “He 
needed money to go ahead and I bought 
him, body and soul. I knew somebody’d 
get hold of his stuff, and I wanted that 
somebody to be the United States. Be- 
lieve that or not. I’ve sunk millions of 
my own money to give him his chance, 
and then when he seemed to be getting 
somewhere, I decided to use it a little 
bit for my own purposes before turning 
it over to the Government.” 

“Yeah?” Jeff asked sarcastically. “You 
didn’t figure out what would happen af- 
ter Sergoff had used you and your money 
to the limit, and then gone hog-wild.” 

Munson flushed. He was haggard and 
drawn, but his spirit was unbroken. 

“Just to make sure that nobody could 
disbelieve me,” he went on defiantly, 
“T’ve placed on file in the Department of 


Defense at Washington a letter that is 
to be opened at my death, if I have not 
during my lifetime given the authori- 
ties there permission to open it. It con- 
tains every formula that Dr. Sergoff 
has, and every detail of what he’s ac- 
complished to date so that this country 
can get the benefit of it. I was going 
to use it myself first in a minor way. 
Why? Because it’s been the dream of 
my life to control the commercial lines 
of this continent, and leave the whole 
world a mark to shoot at. United is 
mine. I conceived it, I’ve built it, and 
I run it. Think I’d let an old fogy like 
Farley keep me from the dream of a 
lifetime! Let him keep me, the best 
transportation expert in the world to- 
day, from giving this country the finest 
system possible! Laugh at me if you 
like, but who is the individual man 
most responsible for the prosperity of 
this country?” 


IS sunken eyes flamed into Jeff’s and 

something in those ringing words 
affected the young pilot curiously. He 
was conscious of a deeper understand- 
ing of Munson the man. As Jeff studied 
the burly executive—strong, ruthless, 
keen and able, almost limitlessly 
wealthy, with transportation his god, 
and the dictatorship of the nerve lines 
of the nation his dream—it was easy 
for the young pilot to see that a species 
of fanatic rivaling Dr. Sergoff was sit- 
ting before him. 

“T don’t want and didn’t want any 
more money,” Munson went on. “All I 
wanted was to show the world what a 
transportation system could be, and 
Farley blocked me, out of sheer, dumb 
foolishness. That old nut of an inven- 
tor would run his little two-by-four sys- 
tem to the end of time—not because it’s 
efficient, or amounts to anything, but 
just because he has the best commercial 
ships the world has ever seen! I’ve noth- 
ing against you, Jeff, you understand, 
but what do Independent’s dub lines 
amount to? Comparatively little! But I 
could see possibilities of Farley’s ships, 
made out of that metal, gradually com- 
peting with me—cramping my plans, 
complicating all I’ve dreamed of doing. 
So I sent down your ships, and a few of 
my own just to keep suspicion away 
from me. 

“I was wrong, probably, from a nar- 
row-minded point of view, and you and 
the world can do what you want to with 
me. I don’t give a hoot. I know what 
my motives were, and I tell you the end 
justified the means.” 

Despite the curious impressiveness of 
Munson’s words, Jeff said sardonically, 
“Including a little assorted murder, eh, 
Munson? You were ready to have 
Holmesdale and Bates and me burned 
to death by that funny little ray your 
doctor built into his ship. We’d have 
made regular male Joan of Arcs, 
burned at the stake for the future of 
transportation. And then pretty soon 
you’d have had Sergoff cutting loose 
with machines built by your money. 
Nice mess.” 

For a minute there was silence. The 
ship was shooting past Buffalo now and 
the absorbed Jeff hardly realized that 
as it gradually came down from its 
high altitude it was being surrounded 
by cavorting airplanes which were ex- 
uberantly escorting it home. 

Doctor Sergoff seemed somnolent now 
as the other two men fought their bat- 
tle within the small captain’s cabin. 
Suddenly Munson seemed to slump and 
the fight went out of him. He passed 
his hand across his eyes wearily. 

“JT don’t expect you to believe me,” he 
said. “But I thought I had Sergoff 
here under control, and the gang with 
him, too. When I let you and Holmes- 
dale hang up above the power plant I 
didn’t know what was going to happen 
exactly, but I immediately started fig- 
uring whether to destroy the plant or 
try to wiggle out some other way. I 
gave orders that no move should be 
made that could possibly give away any 
information. 
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“Sergoff just hit the ceiling, I guess, 
when you continued to hang up there as 
though you knew something, and that 
devil Alexy, who hasn’t got a human 
feeling, persuaded him, I think, to try 
to make way with you. I’ve got a spy 
planted down there, and there’s no doubt 
about Alexy. He has turned traitor, 
both to his own nation and to ours.” 

“He’s an Equalizer,” said Jeff simply. 
“Like Sergoff, he’d feel justified in any- 
thing. Holmesdale had all that dope.” 

“Boy,” the magnate said, half-chok- 
ing, “I wish you could find it in your 
heart to believe me. I had no idea that 
you were in any physical danger. And 
I felt sure I could keep things under 
control.” 

Munson’s eyes were humble as he said 
that, and the pleading note in his voice 
seemed to Jeff utterly sincere. Silence 
followed and Jeff’s mind roved back 
over the past. There was no doubt that 
Mr. Farley was an eccentric of high 
degree, and there was no doubt that an 
offer of twenty-five per cent of the 
transportation trust’s stock in return 
for his invention was more than lib- 
eral. It was an offer such as only an 
enthusiast like Munson would make. 
Now that Jeff came to think of it, it had 
never occurred to Farley to put his in- 
vention at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment or to use it, as doctors always used 
the results of their own investigations, 
for the good of the people as a whole. 
The old scientist had kept it a strictly 
selfish proposition. 

Not that that excused Munson, ex- 
actly, but after all, very rarely was 
anyone completely right and someone 
else completely wrong. At least, Jeff felt 
he understood how Munson’s mind had 
worked—even if it had worked toward 
mistaken conclusions. 

Moment after moment went by and 
suddenly Jeff was surprised to find that 
Munson was asleep. The big man 
looked completely exhausted. 

“Well, he isn’t any spring chicken,” 
Jeff thought, “and he’s probably been 
through plenty himself.” 

His mind drifted from reminiscence 
to reminiscence—Holmesdale’s uncanny 
analysis of men and motives; the ter- 
rific fight with Bates; the nonchalantly 
ruthless Alexy; that underground 
power plant, a thing of horrid grandeur. 
In spite of himself, Jeff was reliving the 
strain of the past days. Suddenly his 
strength left him. As the great ship 
settled down on the Municipal Airdrome, 
almost within sight of Jeff’s own of- 
fice, the two arch-criminals of what the 


-papers called the Power Ray Conspir- 


acy were sound asleep—and beside them 
slumped the man who had captured 
them, himself dead to the world. 

Hundreds of droning airplanes sur- 
rounded the airdrome, and hundreds ot 
police held back curious mobs, but the 
men they wanted to see had no desire to 
see them. 


Chapter Seventeen 


HREE days later there was a ban- 

quet being held aboard the official 

yacht assigned to the general man- 
ager of United Airways. The great 
aerial yacht was on its way to India, 
where the general manager and his 
guests were to spend a two-weeks vaca- 
tion. 

It was a small and exclusive gather- 
ing, the guests’ seats being filled by Mr. 
George Patterson, pilot; Mr. John 
Bates, consulting engineer and chief 
pilot; and Mr. Reginald Holmesdale, in- 
ternational detective and harmonica 
virtuoso of parts. The chair occupied 
by the general manager, Mr. Jeffrey 
Donaldson, was the seat of honor, al- 
though it looked just like the other three 
seats at the table. 

Dinner over, Jeff and his guests went 
out on deck and gazed down at the heav- 
ing Atlantic. 

“You know,” Jeff said thoughtfully, 
“now that Farley’s given in and I’ve got 
this swell job, and all that, there’s still 
one thing that bothers me.” 


“Only one?” Holmesdale yawned. 
“You’re lucky. But what is it?” 

“Mr. Munson, somehow,” Jeff said. 
“Of course he was wrong, and yet look 
what he’s done. And he really did have 
all that dope on file in Washington, just 
as he said. He had honest motives. 
You’ve got to feel sorry for him.” 

“Yes and no,” stated Bates. “His 


fundamental motives were all right, but . 


a man drunk with power is dangerous, 
especially a man in Munson’s position.” 

“Yet he’d sunk five million of his own 
money,” young Patterson remarked, 
“and I guess he’s made war an impos- 
sibility for sure.” 

“Yes, but he endangered the world 
doing it,” Holmesdale pointed out. “If 
Bates and Jeff.hadn’t caught him when 
they did, nobody knows what would have 
happened.” 

“By the way, where is Munson?” 
Bates asked. “Shut up somewhere, like 
Sergoff and Alexy?” 

“No.” Jeff shook his head. “I thought 
you knew. By the way, Sergoff isn’t so 
badly off. That estate they’ve penned 
him in on to do his work is at least 
a thousand acres big, with good living 
quarters. But Munson isn’t penned up 
at all. He’s fired from transportation, 
though, for the rest of his natural life, 
with all his holdings turned into cash, 
and he has been pledged never to make 
a business deal of any kind again. Oth- 
erwise, he’s free as air.” 

“That isn’t so bad for anyone as rich 
as he is,” Patterson said. “I didn’t know 
what they’d done with him.” 

“Tt’s still confidential,” nodded Jeff, 
“but you have a right to know. I feel 
sorry for him. He'll die now, let out of 
harness like this.” : 
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good enough for center?” 


For a minute the little group was 
very sober. 
Jeff stood up and leaned over the rail. 


-The yacht, cruising at slow speed for 


comfort, with a windshield around the 
deck to shelter the passengers, plowed 
majestically along through the moonlit 
night. 

“There’s one thing I know,” he said 
suddenly. “Now that everything is 
over, I’m going to use Munson if the 
Government will let me.” 

Holmesdale finished a plaintive bar 
on the harmonica. 

“How?” he inquired. 

“Munson’s a genius at transporta- 
tion,” Jeff said thoughtfully. “It would 
be almost a crime for the country to 
lose his services. Why couldn’t he be 
general manager emeritus—to advise a 
young squirt like me when troubles 
arise? What say?” 

During the moment of surprise that 
held the group, Holmesdale took up his 
harmonica and blew forth the old tune 
they all knew so well—“All those in 
favor say Aye, boys, Aye, Aye, Aye—” 

“Any objections?” demanded Jeff; 
then, a second later, “There being none, 
the motion is hereby carried!” 

“Which reminds me,” said Mr. 
Holmesdale, “that the motion of this 
ship has got me sleepy and that I’m go- 
ing to bed. See you in India in the 
morning, boys. What?” 

“OQ. K.,” grinned Jeff. “Do you sup- 
pose any of those bandits you rounded 
up just before you hit our airdrome a 
week or so ago will pay us a call?” 

“Can’t say,” yawned Holmesdale, “but 
as long as they don’t come shooting 
funny rays of light, who cares?” 

THE END 


The Revolt at Khasba Taguerra 


(Continued from page 23) 


tower, the camion slowed to a halt. The 
men unloaded, scrambled into the rocks 
in a rough, extended line. Gene, hold- 
ing his pistol in his good right hand, 
found a gap in the center, and filled it. 
His left arm hung limp and useless. 

“Sergeant,” called Commandant 
Chavlet, “it is not necessary for you to 
go!” 

But Gene pretended not to hear him; 
he couldn’t miss this one, final action. 
The line advanced to the crest and 
started toward the tower. The rattle of 
guns, the shouts, the whine of slugs 
grew louder and louder. 


TH freedom so close, Gene sudden- 
ly found himself growing panicky. 
What if, in this final bit of action, he 
should be fatally hit? An uncontrollable 
impulse to drop down behind the first 
rock and stay there assailed him. There 
was a good excuse—his home, his orange 
plantation, needed him more than 
France did. 

And then, over a little rise just 
ahead of them, fluttering burnoosed fig- 
ures appeared. They saw the Legion, 
stopped, dropped to the rocks and 
started firing. A bullet cracked past 
Gene’s ear. He winced, decided sud- 
denly to flop to a shelter—and was sur- 
prised to find himself 
running forward and to 
hear his own voice join- 
ing in the battle cry of 
his comrades. 

He fired at a head in 
front of him. The native 
fell forward. Another 
leaped up near him, 
hands upraised, implor- 
ing, and Gene forebore 
shooting. Other white- 
robed figures threw 
down their arms. Scores 
of fear-stricken Arabs 
came. running toward 
them, chased from the 
other side by the gobs. 
And then it was all 


over, and Gene, swaying slightly, 
smiled. 

In a quarter of an hour, the sailors 
and the Legion had assembled the few 
hundred surviving tribesmen, and Gene 
was grinning into the eyes of Ensign 
Williams. That officer had just heard 
from Chavlet the news of Gene’s dis- 
charge. He shook the sergeant warmly 
by the hand. 

“There’s a hammock for you on the 
destroyer,” he said. 

“Will—will it get you into trouble, 
sir?” Gene asked. 

But Ensign Williams knew what he 
could get away with and what he.could- 
n’t. He knew that Sergeant Gene Barr 
of the Foreign Legion, lean and pugna- 
cious Floridian, would arrive home as an 
unofficial ambassador between two 
friendly countries. It isn’t given to 
every man to rescue erring sailors from 
bandit strongholds, to run a gauntlet 
of fire on a stolen horse, to undertake a 
dozen other sanguine exploits—and live 
to go home! Sergeant Barr might not 
know what kind of a welcome was in 
store for him—but Ensign Williams was 
wiser. 

“We leave this port for New York in 
three days,” he said. “Just time enough 
for the ship’s doctor to put you in shape 
to enjoy the sea voy- 
age.” 

Gene’s eyes clouded 
with mist and through 
it he saw, hazily, the 
lean form of his com- 
rade, Tex. Beside him, 
Commandant Chavlet. 
Behind them, Rutli, and 
Mora, his gunners. 

And then, lest he fail 
to act like a man, he 
framed a bantering 
good-bye. 


This ends the series 
of Foreign Legion stor- 
ies by Warren Hastings 
Miller. 
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HE under-weight, under-height boy 

gets the worst of it all the time. And 
yet there’s no real reason why any nor- 
mal boy shouldn’t be able to hold up his 
end. It’s so easy to keep in the pink of 
condition. 

At least, that’s what more than twenty- 
five thousand boys have found out. They 
belong to the world’s greatest training 
squad—more than twenty-five thousand 
boys who use the personal score board. 
Every month they chalk up their gains 
in height and weight on their personal 
score board. All the rules are printed on 
the back and, surrounding their own per- 
sonal records, are the records of all the 
most important athletic events—names of 
the champions and ex-champions, dates, 
figures, and all the information that every 
real boy wants at his finger tips. 


See what a Personar 
Score Boarp will do for you 


First of all, the personal score board starts 
you on a new kind of living, the kind 
that makes big athletes and worthwhile 
men, You learn what helps you develop 
and what retards your progress. Simple 
rules like—plenty of exercise in the open, 
nourishing foods, regular rest 
and sleep. One last rule that all 
athletes rigidly observe—no 
caffein stimulants, because they 
tear down instead of building 
up the body. 

But thereisareal training-table 


Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and 
Post's Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum 
in two forms. Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
20 minutes. © 1930, G. F. Corp. 
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drink that will make your personal score 
board act like a thermometer on the 
Fourth-of-July. Drink Instant Postum 
made-with-hot-milk. You'll like its rich, 
full-bodied flavor. Combines the all- 
around height and weight-making ele- 
ments of milk with the natural whole- 
someness of deliciously roasted whole 
wheat and bran, slightly sweetened. Easy 
to make—just put a level teaspoon of 
Instant Postum into a warm cup, add hot 
(not boiling) milk, stir, and your training- 
table drink is ready. 

Your personal score board will surprise 
you. Every month, as you write in your 
latest height and weight, your personal 
score board will reveal new pounds of hard 
muscle and solid inches of good, sturdy 
bone gained by this new training-table 
routine. You never played any game half 
as thrilling or half as satisfying. And how 
much stronger and finer you feel. 

If you'll mail this coupon immediately, 
we'll not only send you your personal 
score board, but we’ll also enclose a week’s 
supply of Instant Postum so you can 
begin your training the moment you 
receive your personal score board. Is it a 
go? Here’s the coupon. 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 
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The Sheriton Basket Ball-up 


(Continued from page 17) 


for the boy who is 
undernourished, whose 
food lacks the iron and 
other mineral salts. 
Don’t blame him. Give 
him a chance. He needs 
the proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and mineral 
salts in a digestible form. 
Shredded Wheat and 


THE SHREDDED 


Big cash prizes are won yearly 
by contestants. Send 10c today 
for 48 page illustrated: catalog 
aes and contest particulars, Hurry 
+ « To time to lose. 
MICHIGAN MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO. 
4768-A Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


milk supply all these 
elements in a form that 
is deliciously palatable 
and easily digested. 
Look for the robust boy 
whose mind is keenly 
alert for study or play 
and you will find ‘‘a 
Shredded Wheat boy.” 
Heis always at the front. 


WHEAT COMPANY 


A very realistic 
model of Lind- 
bergh's Spirit 
of St. Louis. 
Will rise from 
round by own 
fower and fy 40 


Gonatruction, set, all. parts and full directions, 
penta in US. and Seade poiy be te stamps). Savages? 


nor money back. Order today 
MANN & BENTON, Box H. CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Send 20 cents for “Patrol 
Boy Scouts! Stunts,” illustrated book 


containing 259 projects; games, models, museum, 
camp-craft, novelties, etc. 


Other Scout books. 


Write for free catalog. 
. Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


BOYCRAFT CO., De 


They Laughed When I Sat Down A At 


the Piano But When I 
Started to Play!~ 2 e . 


“Can he really plapet: T heard a girl whisper to 
Arthur, as I sat down at the piano. 

“Heavens, no!’ Arthur exclaimed. 
played a note in all his life.” 

Then I gave them the surprise of their lives. I 
started to play. Instantly a tense silence fell on 
the guests. I played the first few bars of Liszt’s 
immortal Liebestraum. I heard gasps of amaze- 
ment. My friends sat breathless—spellbound! I 
played on. 


“He never 


A Complete Triumph! 

As the last notes of the Liebestraum died away, 
the room resounded with a sudden roar of ap- 
plause. Everybody was plying me with questions 

—"Jack! Why didn’t you tell us you could play 
like that?” . , . ‘Where did you learn?” “Who 
was your teacher?” 

Then I told them the whole story. 


Play Any Instrument 
You, too, can now learn music—right at home 
—in half the usual time. You can’t go wrong with 
this simple new method which has already shown 
over half a million people how to play their 
favorite instruments by note. Just read the list of 
instruments in the panel, decide which one you 
want to play and the U. S. School will do the rest. 
Free Demonstration Lesson 
ands of successful students never dreamed they 
1 musical ability until it was revealed to them by 
kable ‘Musical Ability Test" which we send en- 
thout cost with our interesting Free Booklet and 
monstration Lesson, 
‘oupon now before you forget, Instruments sup- 
en needed, cash or credit, U. 8, School of Musie, 
mswick Bl ¥. : 


t Brunswick Ildg., York City, 
send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your 
me,’ with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
nonstration Lesson and particulars of your easy 
plan. I am interested in the following course: 


Have You 


sweeter than doing this little job our- 
selves? 

Rusty’s face brightened as I poured 
out my story. He loves a_ contest. 
Like me, he doesn’t know the difference 
between a basketball and a Hubbard 
squash, but that wouldn’t keep us from 
hunting up some real players. 

“Suppose,” he reflected as I finished, 
“Nuisance’s team should beat us?” 

“But they won’t.” 

“Your reputation as a prognostica- 
tor isn’t very hot,” Rusty reminded me. 
But the combative gleam in his eye 
proved that he was landed, hook, line 
and sinker. All we needed now pes to 
organize our team. 

Between us we rallied the Beiciity 
heroes of Seldom Inn and dragged them, 
wrathful and protesting, out of their 
warm rooms and down to the gym for 
practice. I’ll say this for the Gym Rats 
—that’s what we called ourselves—we 
had three crackerjack men. The elon- 
gated Spike Goodrich, at center, used to 
play high school basketball down south, 
and he certainly was familiar with his 
onions. Skinny Malloy, at forward, had 
been considered the best high school 
player, in his senior year, in Kansas 
City. Barksdale, our other forward, was 
nothing to write home to the folks about, 
but Dink Elwood, guard, could cover 
ground like an antelope. At standing 
guard we were forced to use my old 
friend Porky Rhinebottom, built like a 
Standard Oil tank and if anything not 
so fast as one. 

We managed to find enough discarded 
equipment of various kinds to outfit our 
boys and we made each and every one of 
them promise to practice an hour a day. 
Which they did. And it didn’t take them 
long to look like a real squad. Three of 
them were first-class basket shooters, 
and moreover they knew how to work 
the ball into the scoring area. - 


UR first game was with the sopho- 
more forestry students. They looked 
pretty formidable as they trotted out on 
the floor—they were a burly outfit—and 
I could see Dink Elwood and Porky 
Rhinebottom exchanging doleful glances. 
“Tear into ’em, boys!” I encouraged. 
“Fight for dear,old Seldom Inn! Give 
’em hades!” 

“Give ’em a few more pounds,” grum- 
bled Porky, “and they could earn a lot 
of money substituting for the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

But -while beef may make a steer, it 
doesn’t necessarily help a_ basketball 
team. Our noble warriors took after 
those big fellows from the opening whis- 
tle, and smote ’em hip and thigh. For 
ten minutes the bewildered Foresters 
held on pretty well, but after that our 
Seldom Inners literally poured the ball 
through the hoop. We won 37 to 9. 

After the game we met Nuisance Cur- 
tis, and both of us were in such good 
pumies that we were actually glad to see 

im. 

“Greetings, old Spirit of Evil,” Rusty 
shouted, and banged Nuisance on the 
back so hard that I'll bet he knocked his 
lungs loose. 

“Ouch,” coughed Nuisance. “Did you 
win?” 

“Did we win?” Rusty’s voice was with- 
ering. “What a question. Of course we 
won. Thirty-seven to nine, according to 
the most reliable statistics.” 

“We won our opener 40 to 12,” Nui- 
sance sniffed. 

Rusty shook his head reprovingly. 

“Such inefficiency,” he murmured. 
“Running up 40 points, when you act- 
ually needed only 18. Such a waste. 
Such needless wear and tear on the men. 
I tell you, Nuisance, this modern mass 
production is uridermining the physical 
vitality of labor.” 

We left Nuisance slightly bewildered. 
As soon as we were out of earshot Rusty 
changed his tone. 
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“Do you suppose his team is as good 
as that 40-to-12 score sounds?” he de- 
manded. 

“No!” I assured him emphatically. 
“They played a bunch of freshmen in 
the Art Appreciation class. A punk 
team. We’d have beaten the same crowd 
a million to nothing.” 

“One nice thing about you, Flip,” 
Rusty said, “you never exaggerate.” 

That night we had another siege with 
our typewriters. We had drawn some 
especially tough letters, full of questions, 
and Rusty got savage about them. 

“ ‘How far is the campus from the cen- 
ter of the city?’” he read from one let- 
ter. “‘How far is it to Mount Rainier, 
and how much does it cost for a week- 
end there? Can you do any canoeing in 
March? How much do canoes cost? If 
you buy one, is it easy to resell?’ And 
there’s a whole lot more in this same let- 
ter. What about making an ‘Ask Me 
Another’ book out of it?” 

“Shut up,” I barked peevishly. “Don’t 
make a nuisance of yourself.” 

It was the wrong thing to say. 

“Nuisance!” cried Rusty. “There’s the 
boy that’s smart. As soon as he saw 
what a dirty job this was, he got out. 
Tl bet he’s down at Red Graham’s this 
minute, drinking malted milks.” 

I let Rusty rave. I had forty letters 
to do—enough to keep me going for 
three whole days. 


HE Seldom Inners, once having 

tasted victory, thirsted for it. They 
downed the senior Pharmacists, 28-15. 
Spurred on by this noble achievement, 
they sunk the hooks into Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, 46 to 9. By this time the Daily had 
its eye on us, and was giving us the 
lion’s share of the tournament space. 

Nuisance’s team, meanwhile, was hav- 
ing hard sledding. Despite the fact that 
it drew weak opponents, it had a tough 
time beating them, and it eliminated the 
Library school only after a five-minute 
overtime period. The Daily predicted 
this team wouldn’t get to the semi-finals. 

About a week before the tournament’s 
end, we wrote our last letters to the in- 
quisitive short coursers. The following 
Monday they descended on the campus, 
two hundred strong, registered, and 
started attending classes. 

“The largest enrollment we’ve ever 
had,” Dean Roberts told me, with en- 
thusiasm. “Due in no small part to 
yourself and Nayle. Congratulations. 
Can I do you a favor of any sort?” 

“Yes,” I said, bluntly. “You can pray 
that my basketball team beats Nuisance 
Curtis’s. Because if it doesn’t, Rusty 
will kill me dead.” 


DAY arrived when Nuisance’s team 

was to play the Architects, and we 
were to take on the Mechanical Engi- 
neers. The winners were to play each 
other for the championship. Our game 
was first, and I’d never seen our gang 
hit. such a beautiful pace. Elwood and 
Malloy and Goodrich were a weaving, 
darting trio that manipulated the ball 
with marvelous effectiveness. We led 
the Engineers 27 to 6 at the half, and 
when the smoke had finally cleared away 
we were victors by the lopsided score of 
52 to 11. 

Nuisance watched every play of that 
game, his black eyes roving nervously 
over the floor. As it progressed he 
looked sicker and sicker, and slumped 
like the gentleman on the horse in “The 
End of the Trail.” 

“Look at him,” Rusty observed, with 
satisfaction. “For the first time in his 
life he isn’t cocky as a rattlesnake. I 
wish his mother and sisters could see 
him now. They might even go so far 
as to like him.” 

We stayed and watched his team. It 
wasn’t so hot. The smooth floorwork 
that had made our attack a thing to be 
feared was altogether absent. The Ar- 


chitects took a four-point lead, and they 
stayed ahead all through the half. 

“Come on, Nuisance,” Rusty breathed, 
in my ear. “It looks as though we’re 
going to be cheated of our revenge. We 
want to trim his team ourselves.” 

The second half, to Rusty’s great re- 
lief, told a different story. Nuisance’s 
gang, basket by basket, caught their op- 
ponents, built up a slender lead. The 
Architects scared us in the closing min- 
utes, by tallying six points in quick suc- 
cession, but the final score was 29 to 
26. Nuisance would be our opponent in 
the final on the following evening. 

That night, across a bacon and tomato 
sandwich at the Lion’s Den, Rusty and 
I discussed the forthcoming game. 

“You said,” I reminded him accusing- 
ly, “that I was a bum prognosticator.” 

“T'll take it back after we’ve won to- 
morrow night,” Rusty said, between 
gulps. “But if we lose—” his face sud- 
denly grew ferocious—“if we lose, Flip, 
my boy, I’m afraid I’m going to remem- 
ber how you roped me in on that short 
course racket.” 

I shuddered. 

“Don’t say short course to me,” I said. 
“I wore out my typewriter, my disposi- 
tion, and the first two fingers of both 
hands.” 

The next morning before I was up 
Rusty came bounding out on the Seldom 
Inn sleeping porch. He was mad as 
hops. 

“Get up,” he roared. With a jerk he 
removed all the covers, and there I was 
with nothing but my pajamas to turn 
the chill March breezes. With a yell I 
sprang up, and through the door and 
into the warmth of my study room. 
Rusty followed me. 

“That scurvy little snipe of a Nui- 
sance is going to forfeit the game to- 
night!” he exploded. 

“Forfeit.” 

“Yes, forfeit! Going to cheat us out 
of the glory of beating him. Quitting 
cold at the last minute, like he did in the 
short course publicity.” 

Throughout breakfast we discussed 
ways and means of holding Nuisance to 
the game. From one of the boys we dis- 
covered that he had an eight o’clock 
class in the chem shack. When he ar- 
rived there he found Rusty and me wait- 
ing grimly outside the door. We grasped 
his arms firmly and propelled him up to 
the gym. Coach Arbuthnot took our side 
most emphatically. 

“To forfeit the closing game,” he said 
severely, to Nuisance, “would amount to 
the rottenest kind of sportsmanship. 
Especially when it looks as though, as 
Nayle and Jones say, you are withdraw- 
ing just to keep from taking a trim- 
ming.” 

“But my team has injuries,” Nui- 
sance whined. 

“What injuries?” 

“Parkins, our forward, wrenched his 
ankle last night. He can hardly walk. 
And then Murchison went into the back- 
wall, in the second half, and hurt his 
wrist. He won’t be able to hold a ball 
to-night.” 

“Tough to have all that happen right 
before your hardest game,” Arbuthnot 
remarked, drily. “You'll have to use 
substitutes.” 

“Haven't any,” Nuisance answered 
promptly. “We've played with a five- 
man team, all season.” 

My heart sank. We too had played 
with a five-man team. If Nuisance was 
telling the strict truth—somehow I 
couldn’t believe that he was—he didn’t 
have enough men to take us on. 

Arbuthnot leaned over the desk and 
shook a warning finger at Nuisance. 

“Somehow I suspect that if you work 
on your men,” he said evenly, “they'll be 
able to play. Anyhow, I want you to 
show up to-night with some kind of a 
team. If you can’t play regulars, get 
substitutes.” 

“Where’ll I find substitutes?” Nui- 
sance demanded. 

“That’s your question. Get ’em. Any- 
body registered at Sheriton is eligible, 
provided he isn’t a varsity man and 
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provided he hasn’t played with one of 
the other intramural teams. Be on hand 
at seven sharp.” 

“It looks to me,” I said a few minutes 
later, “as though our revenge was to be 
served up to us at seven o’clock.” 

“Tt had better be,” Rusty said, grimly. 


IHERE were three new faces in Nui- 

sance’s line-up when the two teams 
trotted out on the floor. The forwards 
and center were new. Raw-boned, eager 
chaps they were, men who handled them- 
selves cleanly and with confidence. 
Somewhat older, too, than the rest. 

Up went the ball. The enemy center 
followed it into the air, grabbed it, half 
twisted to protect it, and shot it to a 
forward. The forward dribbled a couple 
of steps, feinted a pass to his team- 
mate, then brought the ball to his chest 
and arched it neatly through the hoop. 
Score 2 to 0 against us. 

“Golly!” Rusty’s dismayed voice 
sounded in my ear. “They look like pro- 
fessionals.” 

That was the beginning of the debacle. 
Those three strangers showed they were 
a bit rusty and out of practice, that they 
weren't used to working with each other. 
But they also showed they’d been mar- 
velous players somewhere and sometime, 
and enough of it stayed with them to 
let them run rings around our franti- 
cally fighting Seldom Inners. 

With the score 16 to 4 against us Skin- 
ny Malloy, our field captain, called for 
time out, and a rest. I dived headlong 
into the crowd, half to escape the irate 
Rusty and half to find out who the 
strangers were. I saw Nuisance orat- 
ing excitedly to a sizeable circle, and I 
edged over into it. 

“They’re short coursers,” Nuisance 
said. “Had to have ’em, as substitutes. 
The big center is Bolstad, the Ashford 
star. Three years ago he was all-con- 
ference center. And the red-headed for- 
ward is Mike Gillespie, from Notre 
Dame. The other forward is Gooch, of 
California. Sure, they’re eligible. Didn’t 
Abuthnot tell me this morning that 
anybody registered at Sheriton—” 

Sick, I turned away. And the sight 
of Rusty, elbowing his way wrathfully 
in my direction, made me still sicker. 
There’d be revenge, all right, but myself 
and not Nuisance, would be the reven- 
gee. Swiftly I ducked out of the door. 

The final score, I heard from a chap 
right after the game ended, was 41 to 
26. Seems our boys took quite a brace 
in the second half, and for ten minutes 
held ’em even. But Nuisance’s team had 
won the silver cup. Won it with short 
coursers—won it with men _ that 
Rusty and I had burned the midnight oil 
to get! 

Cast your bread upon the water, the 
saying goes, and it will return in many 
days. We had cast ours, and it had come 
back, but with the buttered side down! 

Stealthily I sneaked through the snow 
to Seldom Inn, and around under my 
window. I-shrank against the leafless 
bushes as it swung open and a big fig- 
ure—Rusty’s—peered out. 

“He ought to be showing up any min- 
ute now,” he muttered to himself. 

There was unforgiving menace in his 
voice. I decided that for the sake of in- 
ternational amity and peace I wouldn’t 
show up—not until the next day. 

I prowled disconsolately about the 
campus, half frozen, until I met my old 
friend Fred Bloom, the campus cop. 

“Fred,” I said, “I’ve loaned my room 
to a friend to-night, and I need a place 
to sleep. For reasons of my own, it’ll 
have to be on the campus. Is there heat 
on in any of the buildings?” , 

Fred scratched his head. 

“Tt’s off until seven o’clock,” he re- 
flected. Then his face brightened. “It’s 
on in one building,” he said. “The Mines 
Building. You can stay there if you 
want to. Dean Roberts keeps it open for 
the short course folks.” 

To this day I haven’t explained to 
Fred why, at the mention of short 
course, I turned abruptly and plowed off 
through the snow. : 
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ALL LAST WINTER 


... this season Ned is 


the fastest man on the ice! 


How a simple training 
stunt helped him back 
to tip-top shape 


FLASH of crimson—Ned had 
broken through again—tearing 
down the ice like the wind. No one 
fast enough to head him off. A clear 
shot for the cage. Zing—right past 
the goalie and in. Ned scores again. 
No two ways about it—he’s the 
fastest player on the ice.. And yet, 
last season he only played part of 
one game. Big—a smart hockey 
player—but off form all winter. 


Sickness sapped his pep. One cold 
after another—then the grippe— 
robbed him of all staying power. 


But not this year. Now he’s train- 
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+ FOR: FACE- 


PROTECTS HEALTH 


ing hard and guarding against sick- 
ness, too. 

Twenty-seven diseases may. be 
caused by germs picked up by the 
hands, health authorities report. 

Athletes, coachesand trainersknow 
that Lifebuoy, the Health Soap, is an 
effective safeguard against sicknesses 
that keep good players out of the 
game. Its antiseptic lather removes 
germs as well as dirt. 


Healthy complexions, too 


Lifebuoy is the soap that thousands 
of boys use every day for face, hands, 
and bath. It’s just great for the com- 
plexion. Helps to clear away the 
redness and blotches that are such 
trials to lots of young fellows. And 
it’s good for your hair and scalp. 
You'll like everything about Life- 
buoy, including its extra-clean scent. 


Mail the coupon today for a Wash-up 
Chart and a ‘‘get acquainted"’ cake of 
Lifebuoy. Play the ‘‘Wash-up’’ game 
every day as a part of your training to 
keep in tip-top form. 
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Everything for 
Bicycles, 4 


Low 
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Select the bicycle you prefer from ys, 

the many styles, colors, and sizes in 

Bree it to your door for your free trial, < 
come to you direct from the great Mead 

Factory. It will be in perfect adjust- 

Ae you to try for one month without charge. Be sure 
a R 

satisfied until you get a Ranger. Service, Long Life, 
Easy Running Qualities and Real Pleasure in Riding 
You will not have to wait, we will ship it thesame day 
‘we get your order. Hurry and send for catalog so you 
If it does not suit—return at our expense and your 
In addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also 
manufacture the popular Pathfinder and Crusader 


this big free Catalog. We will 2 OF 

Your beautiful, shining new bicycle will 

ment; wrapped in a waterproofed bag; crated andsent 
You have always wanted a Ranger. You will never be 
makes the Ranger the cheapest Bicycle you can buy. 
can be riding your bicycle. 

trial will not cost you a penny. 

models. Splendid values at very moderate cost. 


ead bike. Buying direct from 
w cae factory saves you money. 
RADIO — Musical Instruments—Toy Air- 
janes. Complete line—exceptional prices and terms, 
Pena) mention which catalog you wish. 


is all you need to pay for a good guaran- 
S213 ta ies 


EASY PAYMENTS 
if desired. Only $5 down. 


TIRES 


Lamps, Wheels, Equipment an@ 
Sundries at half usual prices. 


Send for free catalog Now and be 
riding your Ranger in a few days. 


M ea Cycle Company 


Dept D-21 Chicago 
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Larry Trimble Writes About Dogs, Horses, and Other People 


— 


> 


“Hi, Larry!” urges Strongheart. “Let's go see what’s happening over there.” 


Larry Trimble, world’s most famous 
trainer of animal actors for the movies, 
wil write for THE AMERICAN Boy 
each month hereafter. He will tell of 
his brilliant protege Strongheart, of Sey 
Yes, the talented Arabian, of many 
others—watch for his fact stories of 
Dogs, Horses, and Other People. A 
thumbnail sketch of Larry, written by 
himself, appears on the opposite page. 

—TueE Epirors. 


OU can train yourself to be brave. 

If you use your head, you can con- 

quer your fear of ‘dogs, horses, 
high places, or what have you? 

I myself got some fine early training 
in courage through Hiram Diffin’s dog 
Jumbo—the most fearsome dog I ever 
knew. He was named after the world- 
famous elephant, and his ancestry com- 
bined two giant breeds now practically 
extinct, the mastiff and the Newfound- 
land. Jumbo was a monster in size and 
monstrous in appearance. 

His shaggy Newfoundland coat, most- 
ly black, made him look even bigger 
than he was. His head was that of a 
mastiff, and his teeth protruded like 
tusks. Around each of his eyes was an 
irregular patch of white that gave him 
a horribly sinister expression. His un- 
der lids dropped, showing red gashes, so 
that he always looked as if he had blood 
in his eyes. “Diffin’s black demon,” peo- 
ple called him, and nobody felt safe when 
he was unchained. 

Now to fear an animal is to invite 
him to regard you with suspicion. An 
animal’s attitude often matches your 
own. The trouble is that neither of you 
understands the other; nothing breeds 
suspicion so much as lack of knowledge, 
lack of sympathetic appreciation of the 
other fellow’s point of view. 

Lack of knowledge combined with a 
lively imagination leads to blind fear; 
and when I was a small boy, my fear of 
Jumbo was of the blind, stampeding 
kind. In fact, my fear of all dogs was 
a torturing thing—and I stampeded 
them into fear of me. Every strange dog 
seemed to want to attack me. 

Yet I longed to have dogs like me. 

They fascinated nearly as much as 
they terrified me. More than anything 
else, I wanted a dog for my very own. 
Had my parents only seen fit to let me 


have a puppy to raise I might have got 
rid of my fear of dogs. 

But as it was, Jumbo, who lived at a 
farmhouse standing close to the road, 
was a constant terror to me. One day 
before he was more than a year old, he 
happened to be loose when I was com- 
ing home from school. He came rushing 
out of the gate, and I started to shriek 
and run. He promptly took after me. I 
reached a small maple tree just in time 
to boost myself beyond Jumbo’s reach. 
As he leaped up after me again and 
again, his heavy body shook that slim 
tree until I was yelling with terror. 

But finally the dog got tired of leap- 
ing and strolled off through the farm- 
yard gate. I stayed right in that tree 
though, until a couple of young men 
came along. I didn’t want to be teased, 
and so I kept still as they came on. But 
the moment they had passed, I slipped to 
the ground and followed quietly after 
them, hoping that if the dog came out 
again they would drive him off. 

They drove him off all right, though 
all Jumbo did was stand in the gateway 
and wag his tail. But without warning, 
one of the young men snatched up a 
stone and flung it, catching the dog in 
the side. 

In spite of the scare Jumbo had given 
me, I couldn’t help feeling sorry for him 
when he yelped with surprise and pain. 
But when his yelp turned into hoarse 
rage, I fairly flew for home. 

Then, rather than confess why I was 
late, I took my punishment for loitering 
—anything was better than being ridi- 
culed for cowardice. 


UT the next afternoon, I decided to 

walk bravely past Jumbo’s gate, dog 
or no dog. And I kept to my high reso- 
lution—perhaps because Jumbo didn’t 
show himself. 

He had been chained up about noon, 
after he had attacked Deacon Pottle. The 
deacon’s story was that when he was 
passing, the dog had stood in the gate- 
way and growled at him. To teach him 
a lesson, the deacon said, he had pre- 
tended he was going to throw a rock at 
him; and Jumbo had promptly let out a 
roar, knocked him down, torn his clothes, 
and bitten him badly. Hi Diffin had had 
to use a club on Jumbo before he would 
let the deacon up. 


People declared that such a savage 
dog should be shot at once. But Hi Dif- 
fin, a cantankerous old bachelor, didn’t 
agree. He said he had chained up the 
dog, given him a beating and would keep 
him chained—but nobody was going to 
shoot his dog. If it came to shooting, he 
wasn’t such a poor hand with a gun, and 
hereafter he’d keep his gun loaded with 
something besides salt for apple thieves. 

“Diffin’s devil-dog” and his master’s 
remarks about shooting kept our little 
community stirred up for months. 

As I look back now, it seems a miracle 
that Jumbo didn’t get shot, for he had a 
way of breaking loose, running off down 
to the river, and taking a swim all by 
himself. 

Men who encountered him on these 
trips spread more rumors about his sav- 
ageness, and for two or three years I 
lived in increasing horror of Jumbo— 
particularly after the second time he 
drove me up a tree. 

That was the time when Jumbo was 
doing special guard duty. Mr. Diffin’s 
apples were the finest for miles around 
and he had to build a high fence around 
his orchard to keep apple thieves out; 
and all through ripe apple time, Jumbo 
had free run of the orchard there by the 
highway. How he would roar and charge 
the fence when anyone was passing. 

One day he crashed through that: 
fence. And of course I had to be the boy 
who was going by. That time I shinnied 
up a dead tree, a telephone pole, and 
stayed there until Jumbo got tired of 
circling around it and decided to go 
swimming. 

After that, my fear grew so great 
that when I had my third adventure with 
Jumbo, I discovered how it felt to face 
death. 

Late one hot summer afternoon I was 
following along the river on my way 
home from the post office. While cross- 
ing a broad stretch of sand, left uncov- 
ered by the ebbing tide, I heard a roar 
and saw Jumbo charging from the trees 
on the bank. Stark terror twisted me— 
I’d surely be torn to pieces! Nothing to 
climb. No use to run. Yet I should have 
run save for one thing—suddenly and 
completely my stomach seemed to have 
left me. And it was as if my legs went 
along with it. 

Then I knew I was down because I 


saw one of my hands lying in the sand, 
clutching at it. But I didn’t feel the 
sand. I seemed to have no feeling what- 
ever, not even fear. 

But I saw Jumbo coming on. He was 
taking tremendous leaps—yet he seemed 
to be moving very slowly, like a leisurely 
butterfly. With each floating leap, his 
feet appeared to rest a noticeable time 
on the sand. What must have been sav- 
age roars sounded to me like the dis- 
tant, mellow baying of a hound. It was 
all a queer remote dream... . 


IHEN, suddenly, I got a terrific jolt. 

It was as if I actually heard again 
that bewildered yelp of pain Jumbo gave 
when he was about a year old and that 
young man threw a stone at him; for all 
of a sudden Jumbo plowed to a stop 
within a few feet of me, and stood per- 
fectly still, not even growling. He just 
blinked and stared at me in a bewildered 
way, like a big puzzled puppy. 

I wanted to extend my hand and speak 
tohim. But my hand was a dead weight 
and my tongue useless. 

With a jerk, Jumbo’s tail went 
straight up and, like the rest of him, 
remained still. The end of his tail 
curled somewhat forward, like a furry 
question mark. 

Now on trips to town with my father, 
I had often been interested in watching 
farmers’ dogs and city dogs meet. Two 
strangers would stand facing each other 
as Jumbo now faced me. 
Then the tail of one 
would elevate, asking: 
“Well, how about it?” 

Up would go the 
other fellow’s tail: 
“How about you?” 

A slight movement of 


STARTED life on a farm. Way up 

at the end of the Maine Coast, where 

it edges the grim old Bay of Fundy. 
The neighbors thought my chance of 
living a pretty slim one, seeing that I 
had got myself born on a Friday. “A 
Friday, mind you, and a midwinter bliz- 
zard raging out of the pitiless nor’- 
east!” 

These two omens, plus the fact that I 
was born with a shock of fiery-red hair, 
indicated that, if I did grow up, I was 
bound to have a cruel nature and a 
wicked temper. With my first breath I 
started to howl in a way that did not 
tend to soften this dire prophecy. 

It seemed as if nothing could make me 
quit yelling. But my first four-footed 
friend did the trick; a huge black cat, a 
battle scarred old Tom from the rene- 
gade cat colony that lived by its wild lone 
and upon wharf rats along the water- 
front, came slinking in out of the storm, 
crawled into my cradle and_ snuggled 
| down with me under the blankets. 

As I grew older I did develop a vile 
temper, but association with animals has 
taught me how to govern it. I desired a 
dog more than anything, but my family 
could not afford to let me have one. There 
was a big mortgage on our rocky little 
farm. So the calves, pigs, ducks, cats 
and other people had to take the place 
of adog. It was tough on those animals 
but I learned a heap. I learned so much 
from them that I began to understand 
humans; better yet—I could make some 
of them understand me. 

By the time I had worked my way 
through school I had owned a number of 
dogs. Mostly they had bad reputations; 
and nobody else wanted them, but I 
loved them and learned from them... . 

Then came Jean, a beautiful Scotch 
Collie, who became famous as the first 
four-footed movie star. 

I had been directing motion pictures 
about a year when I was called upon to 
train a savage Bengal tiger, which I 
found surprisingly easy after some of 
the human actors I had worked with. The 
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the first dog’s tail to one side and back 
to a rigid straight-up inquired politely: 
“Is it going to be a fight?” 

Whereat the tail of the second dog 
would wave slightly and then come to 
rest again pointing skyward, by way of 
saying: “No—not unless you feel like 
one. I’m agreeable either way.” 

Then the first dog’s tail would repeat 
the other’s movement but with a more 
generous sweep, and the tip of it instead 
of becoming still would vibrate a little, 
meaning: “Well, I’m agreeable either 
way, too—but (vibratingly) I guess I’d 
just as lief be friends.” 

To this admission, the other’s tail 
would vibrate plainly: “Sure thing! I 
took you for a regular guy.” 

Then both tails furiously wagging to 
the tune of funny, throaty sounds: 
“Well, gee whiz!—that’s fine!” . . . 
“Sure, sure! Always glad to meet a 
guy like you!” 

By way of shaking hands the two 
dogs would sniff noses. After that one 
would do an all-over-wriggle, suggest- 
ing: “How about some fun, hey?” 

The other would prancingly reply: 
“Great! Do your stuff, boy. I’m ready!” 

Now, Jumbo’s waiting with his tail 
an obvious question mark, as if I were 
another dog—not a boy at all—struck 
me as vastly interesting and funny, too. 
That made me warm and tingly. And I 
could feel my hand in the cool, wet sand. 
At that instant, Jumbo’s tail inquired: 

“Well, how about it?” 

2 I must have made some 
slight sign that tossed the 
question back to him. For 
his tail gave a wave and 
then came straight up to 
ask: “Fight or friends— 
which?” (Cont.onpage 50) 


tiger was much easier, too, to make 
friends with than some dogs that had 
been spoiled by humans. 


EAN was a wonderful dog, and during 

her life (she lived to be fourteen) I 
did not meet her equal. But I had always 
dreamed of a dog so marvelous that peo- | 
ple laughed when I tried to tell about | 
him. Then, finally, I met Strongheart, | 
and my dream came true. We did not 
have to get acquainted. It seemed as if 
he must have been hoping for a human 
friend, who would understand him, as 
sincerely as I had hoped for the dog of 
my dreams. We mutually filled the bill. 

I soon discovered that his puppyhood 
and my childhood had been much the | 
same. The German method by which he | 
had been trained to be a criminal-police 
dog and the way that mortgage had kept 
my nose to the grindstone had choked the 
play pretty well out of both our systems. 
Before he could be trusted not really to 
kill a movie villain he had to learn how 
to play. And I had to learn how to 
teach him to do it. 

We went to a quiet country place and 
we each of us intensively educated the 
other. The result was that, when we 
started making motion pictures, Strong- 
heart was interested in his work. The 
first picture we made together was “The 
Silent Call;” it made of Strongheart the 
most loved as well as the most famous 
dog that ever lived. While working with 
him I found a colt that looked as if he 
might develop into the horse that I had 
dreamed of owning. His name is Sey 
Yes and he is half Arabian, half 
Thoroughbred. I have been able to carry 
his education farther than that of any 
horse I have known about, 

Strongheart is dead. His soul goes 
marching on. On an island in the St, 
Lawrence River, where I am now living, 
I have fifteen of Strongheart’s descen- 
dants. The pick of the grown-up fellows 
so resembles Strongheart that I have 
hopes of doing even more with him than 
was possible with his famous grandsire. 
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Here’s why there’s more fun 
on a bicycle with a MORROW 


BIG BRAKING AREA 
for quick, smooth stops and long life 


INTERNAL EXPANDING ACTION 
like the best-built modern cars 


INSTANT FREE RELEASE 
for longest, swiftest coasting 


POSITIVE FORWARD DRIVE 
—no slipping or waste of energy 


THE SLOTTED SPROCKET 
makes spoke replacement easy 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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Palmyra, Pa. 
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itch after shaving? 
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(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated pe 4 a *s 


and keep your gun as 
Bright and Clean as New 


All you have todo to keep anew 
gun clean and free from rust is 
to use WesTERN Lubaloy smoke- 
less .22 cartridges. An old gun, 
too, once you have scoured it 
good, will keep like new by 
shooting only Lubaloy smoke- 
less .22's. 

They won't rust your gun! Cleaning is 
unnecessary! . . . But more than that, the 
bullets are coated with shining Lubaloy 
that makes them gleam like ‘‘Bullets of 
Gold!’ Lubalay eliminates the need for 
acoating of gummy grease. Keeps hands 
and pockets clean. Lint and grit won't 
stick to the cartridges and get into 
your gun. 

Dealers everywhere sell Wxsrern, the 
World’s Champion Ammunition. Write 
us for interesting free booklets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
253 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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(Continued from page 49) 

The realization that it was strictly up 
to me made me too happy for human 
words. But funny, dog-like, throaty 
sounds just naturally made themselves. 
I don’t know whether I was laughing or 
crying. 

Jumbo’s cold nose bumped into my 
face. And that told me something, oh, 
so important! Dogs were not naturally 
my enemies. They didn’t hate me, the 
real me who wanted to be friends with 
them. It was my terrible fear they 
hated—and feared. Why, dogs were like 
other people!—like human beings... . 

Jumbo began to prance, inviting me: 
“Aw, come on, feller! Let’s have fun. Do 
your stuff!” 

I really did laugh then. He was so like 
an overgrown puppy—so foolish, and so 
clumsy on his feet. And I recalled how 
from a distance, I had enviously watched 
other boys throw sticks for dogs to swim 
after. 


WARD the water, I saw a piece of 
driftwood lying on the sand. I 
jumped to my feet to run and get it, and 
Jumbo must have thought I meant to go 
swimming with him. He leaped about 
me, barking high excitement that said, 
plain as words: “Atta boy! Come on— 
come on!” 

But Jumbo had never played “swim- 
after-a-stick” or any other boy-and-dog 
game. All he knew about a stick was the 
club kind. So when I grabbed that piece 
of driftwood he growled, and crouched. 

For a bit, I was threatened by my old 
panicky fear. But I knew I must show 
him he was getting me all wrong, and I 
remembered how I had seen boys, in 
order to excite dogs to hilarious interest 
in chasing a stick, go through the mo- 
tions of violently spitting on one. I got 
busy pantomimically covering that piece 
of driftwood from end to end until I ob- 
served that Jumbo had decided that I 
had no evil intentions; that I was, in 
fact, just a harmless idiot. 

Then I tried to throw the cudgel out 
into the water. But it plopped down on 
the sand just a little way from us. My 
recent scare had made me rather weak; 
the stick was heavier than I had realized. 

I sprang forward, ready to make an- 


other try. But Jumbo was right beside 
me when I stooped to pick it up, and it 
was plain he didn’t intend I should get 
hold of it again. 

Well, from somewhere came real in- 
spiration. I began hurriedly covering 
the stick with sand. And, “Oh, that’s 
different!” Jumbo’s actions said. “If you 
want to dig—well, that’s quite sane. 
Fun, too!” As I scooped up handfuls of 
wet sand, he began digging with wild 
abandon. 

His great forefeet, like shovels, threw 
sand between his hind legs, and I was 
deluged. Then I pelted him with sand, 
and he took it for great sport. That led 
us to wrestling. And he was careful not 
to use his tremendous weight and 
strength too freely. A good share of the 
time he would let me roll him in the 
sand. In this way we got to snatching 
bunches of seaweed from each other. 
When I tossed some of it into the air he 
would leap and catch it in his mouth and 
run for me to give chase. Small sticks 
came handy to throw. Presently he was 
going into the water for them. 

Then while he was after a chip, I dug 
up the piece of driftwood and flung it 
out into deep water. Like a tugboat he 
went plowing after it. Coming ashore 
with it in his mouth, swimming like mad, 
he rolled up a wave in front of him. 
Again and again he brought the club 
back for me to throw... . 


LL of a sudden it was past sundown. 
And I was soaking in wet mud and 
happiness—we both were. As the tide 
ebbed we had followed the water’s edge 
beyond the sand and had been wallow- 
ing in ankle-deep, low-tide muck. 

I knew that for loitering on my way 
home from the post office I’d be paddled 
and sent supperless to bed; and that the 
later I was in getting back to take my 
medicine, the more emphatic the dose 
would be. All the same I decided to go 
home with Jumbo first and confess that 
it was my fault he had been away so 
long. Perhaps, then, Mr. Diffin would 
merely chain him up and not beat him 
afterward. 

I didn’t remember to be scared of 
Jumbo’s crusty master until we were 
well through his gate and I saw him 
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coming swiftly to meet us. And I don’t 
recall what I said to him or if he said 
anything before he was laughing and 
patting me on the back. 

But the next thing I knew I was in 
his kitchen, eating winesap apples and 
talking and joking. Never had I tasted 
fruit so delicious nor had I ever enjoyed 
visiting with anybody more than with 
Hi Diffin. He was just as friendly as 
Jumbo. 

All at once I realized it was getting 
dark—and I remembered what I would 
get when I reached home. 

Hardly saying good-by, I started. At 
the gate Jumbo overtook me. I turned 
to send him back, and his master fell 
into step with me. He didn’t say why 
he was walking home with me, but he 
and his great dog went right along into 
the house. 

The effect of our entrance was dra- 
matic. My father and mother and an 
uncle who had dropped in simply sat 
and stared, for Hi Diffin hadn’t set foot 
over a neighbor’s doorsill for years. 

Mr. Diffin broke the silence. “Well, 
John,” he told my father, “you’ve got a 
boy worth having!”—and I know I 
turned red with surprise and happiness. 

While he went on to tell about how 
I'd run the risk of getting an extra good 
paddling in order to fetch his runaway 
dog home so that the dog wouldn’t get 
any, my mother was setting two places 
at the table... . 

No, no! Mr. Diffin wasn’t a bit hun- 
gry. Nota bit. But in the end he said 
he didn’t mind trying a piece of pie— 
wasn’t any good at pie-making himself. 

It was past my bedtime, but to make 
that day of important discoveries sim- 
ply perfect I was allowed to stay up un- 
til my friends Jumbo and his master 
went home. 

Squatting on a mat, leaning against 
that huge, curly, black giant of a dog, I 
listened delightedly to those three men 
tell about the things they did when they 
were boys—while Jumbo lay there puff- 
ing and sighing like a contented gram- 
pus, and now and then nudging me with 
his nose as if to say: 

“All right. Let ’em talk. But their 
fun wasn’t a patch on the fun we’re go- 
ing to have.” 


Cardigan (Continued from page 14) 


My dear Sir—At what hour this 
evening will it prove convenient for 
you to receive the undersigned upon 
affairs of the utmost urgency con- 
cerning Miss Warren, whose inter- 
ests I believe you represent? 

The instant importance of the 
matter I trust may plead my ex- 
cuse for this abrupt intrusion on 
your privacy. 

Pray consider me, Sir, 

Yr most obliged and obedient Servt 
Michael Cardigan. 
At the Wild Goose 
near Wiltshire and Chambers 
Streets. 


Sealing the letter, I bade the servant 
take it and wait for an answer. 

Mount had taken a pipe from the 
stranger’s rack, and was now peering 
out of the window and puffing away in 
vast contentment. 


ORTHWARD, across the water, the 

lights of Charlestown glimmered 
through 4 thin fog. Nearer, in mid- 
stream, rose the black hull of a British 
warship, battle lanthorns set and light- 
ed, stabbing the dark tide below with 
jagged shafts of yellow light. 

As for Boston, or as much of it as 
we could see over the shadowy roofs 
and slanting housetops, it was deathly 
dark and still. Truly, we sat in a tomb 
—the sepulcher of all good men’s hopes 
for justice from that distant England 
we had loved so well in kinder days. 

Musing there by the window, we 
scarcely noticed that the room behind us 


was filling. Already at the long table 
a dozen guests were seated, some con- 
versing, some playing absently with 
their glasses, some reading newspapers. 

“Do you know any of these gentle- 
men, Jack?” I asked in a low voice. 

He swung around in his chair and sur- 
veyed the table. 

“Ay, all o’ them,” he said, returning 
their amused salutations. “They all be- 
long to the club that meets here.” 

“Club? What club?” I asked. 

“The Minute Men’s. I meant to tell 
you that you’re a member.” 

“I a member?” I repeated in astonish- 
ment. 

“Surely, lad, else you never could ha’ 
passed these stairs. I am a member; I 
bring you, and now you’re a member.” 

Mount watched the effect of his words 
on me and grinned. 

“You didn’t know that I am one of the 
Minute Club’s messengers? That’s why 
I went to Pitt. I had a message for Cre- 
sap as well as you, and I gave it, too.” 

He laughed, and moistened his lips at 
the hot bowl. 

“Paul Revere, the goldsmith, is an- 
other messenger, but not of the Minute 
Club. He is higher—goes breakneck to 
York for S. A., you know.” 

“What is S. A.?” I broke in. “You 
all talk of J. H. and S. A. and the Thir- 
teen Sisters, and I don’t understand.” 

“S. A. is Sam Adams,” said Mount, 
surprised. “J. H. is John Hancock, a 
rich young man who is with us to the 
last gasp. The Thirteen Sisters mean 
the thirteen colonies.” 


“But what is this Minute Men’s 


Club?” I asked curiously. 

“Headquarters for delegates from the 
Minute Men and all alarm companies in 
Massachusetts Bay — the companies 
where half of the men are ready to 
march at a minute’s notice. One officer 
from every company is delegated to at- 
tend the Minute Club here, so that he 
can keep his company in touch with the 
march of events. 

“Besides that, the club has a corps of 
runners, like me, to travel with orders 
when called on. I’m in for a rest now, 
unless something pressing occurs.” , 

“And—what am I in this club?” I 
asked, smiling to see how well Jack 
Mount had kept his secrets since I first 
knew him. 

“You? Oh, you area recruit for Cre- 
sap’s battalion,” said Mount. “We re- 
cruit here for certain companies.” 

“Is Cresap coming here?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“He marches in the spring with his 
Maryland and Pennsylvania Rangers— 
to help turn this pack o’ bloodybacks out 
of Boston, lad!” 


I SAT silent, pondering on the strange 
circumstances of these months that 
had brought me so swiftly from my 
boyhood’s isolation into the thick of the 
struggle between King and colony. 
That Mount had coolly recruited me 
without my consent disturbed me not at 
all, for had I been free to select, I 
should have chosen to serve under Cre- 
sap. I told Jack as much, and his face 
brightened with pleasure. He insisted 
on presenting me to the company— 


which was now fast filling the room— 
as one of Cresap’s Rangers. 

The gentlemen I met were most kind 
and polite. They were a sturdy, clean- 
limbed company, neatly but not fashion- 
ably attired. 

A group of the young officers drew me 
into conversation, and I was surprised 
to find that they were fully informed 
about the part I had played in recent 
events. 

“We hear all the news,” one of them 
told me, with a friendly smile. “We 
have our agents everywhere, listening, 
watching. We know, for instance, that 
Walter Butler has traveled north in a 
litter. We know that Dunmore scarce 
dare show his head in Virginia for the 
shame you put upon him and the grow- 
ing hatred of the people he governs. We 
know that Sir John Johnson is fortify- 
ing Johnson Hall and gathering hordes 
of savages and Tories in Tryon County. 
Ay, Mr. Cardigan, we know, too, that 
the son of your father will fight to the 
death for the cause which his honor de- 
mands that he embrace.” 

“My father died for his King,” I said 
slowly. 

“And mine, too,” said the young of- 
ficer, “but were he not with God to-day, 
I know where he would be found.” 

Others began to join our group. 
Mount, who had been conversing with 
a handsome, fashionably dressed young 
man, approached our table with his com- 
panion, and presented me to him. Thus 
I had the privilege of a few minutes’ 
personal talk with young John Hancock, 
whose wealth did not prevent him from 
risking all for a principle. 

Though I was inclined at first to un- 
dervalue Mr. Hancock—to think him an 
egotistical young fop—before the even- 
ing was over, I knew him for a true 
leader. His speech before the assembled 
Minute Men that evening was no ora- 
tor’s effort; yet in its very simplicity it 
was a masterpiece certain to move men 
to action. As I listened, I realized afresh 
that war must surely come. 

For me, despite my burning desire to 
see Silver Heels as soon as might be, 
that evening was one of intense interest. 


T was late when the servant returned 

from Mr. Foxcroft, with a curt note 
from that gentleman, promising to re- 
ceive me at one o'clock in the afternoon 
of the day following. 

As I stood twisting the letter in my 
restless fingers, Jack Mount came up, 
his eyes bleak with misery. 

“Cade has never returned’ to this 
tavern,” he said. “No one here has 
either seen or heard of him since he and 
I left last April for Cresap’s camp. Lad! 
Lad! He’s dead and buried these long 
weeks: I know it! I shall never see him 
more except in my dreams.” 

I could not comfort him. I could only 
keep him company till acer came creep- 
ing on us both. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


HEN I woke the next morning 

the sun was swinging like a red 

lamp above the smoky east, its 
round, inflamed lens peering through a 
smother of fog. 

Jack Mount came in presently, with a 
silent nod of greeting. 

A servant brought us a bowl of stir- 
about and some rusks and salted cod- 
fish, and we breakfasted there in my 
chamber, scarcely speaking. I should 
have been exulting at my nearness to 
Silver Heels, but a foreboding weighed 
on me. I could scarcely swallow any 
food. Presently I pushed away my 
plate, drew paper and ink before me, and 
fell to composing a letter. From the 
taproom below a boy came to bring us 
our morning cups, and we washed the 
salty tang from our throats. Mount 
lighted his yard of clay and lay back, 
puffing smoke at the fog-dimmed win- 
dowpanes. I wrote slowly, drinking at 
intervals. 

The morning draught refreshed us; 
and when at length sunshine broke out 
over the bay, something of our dormant 
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spirits stirred to greet it. 

“How silent is the world outside,” said 
I, listening to the sea birds’ mewing 
while I mended my quill. 

“Misery breeds silence,” Mount re- 
plied. 

“Are men starving here around us?” 
I asked, trying to realize what I had 
heard. 

“Ay, and dying of it. The sun yonder 
no longer signals breakfast for Boston. 
Better finish your fish while you may.” 

He fell silent again, pulling slowly at 
his pipe as I wrote on, completing my 
letter. 

When it was finished, I re-read it: 


Boston, October 29, 1774. 
To Mistress Felicity Warren: 

Dear, dear Silver Heels—Being 
cured of my hurts and having done 
with Johnson Hall and my dishon- 
orable kinsman, Sir John Johnson, 
I now take my pen in hand to ac- 
quaint you that I know all, how 
that through the mercy of Provi- 
dence you have been reunited with 
your honrd parents, long supposed 
to have been with God. I did think 
to receive a letter from you ere I 
left the Hall; yet none came. So I 
insulted Sir John and took War- 
lock, who is mine of a right, and I 
am come to Boston to pay my re- 
spects to yr parents and to acquaint 
them that I mean to wed you. 

I further acquaint you that my 
solicitor hath news that my uncle, 
Sir Terence Cardigan, Bart, is ata 
low ebb of life, being close to his 
Maker through much wine and ex- 
cesses, and hath sent for me, but I 
would not stir a peg till I have 
found you, dear Silver Heels, to ask 
you if you do still love that foolish 
lad who will soon be Sir Michael 
Cardigan to the world but ever the 
same Micky to you. 

My sweet Silver Heels, this letter 
is to be delivered to yr solicitor, 
Mr. Thomas Foxcroft, and by him 
instantly into your own hands. 

Dear maid, if yr honorable 
parents will permit, I shall this day 
venture to present myself and for- 
mally demand your hand in that 
sweet alliance which even death 
cannot end. 

Your faithful and obedient ser- 

vant and devoted lover 
Michael Cardigan. 


The writing of this letter had com- 
forted me. I directed it and, summoning 
a servant, charged him to bear it in- 
stantly to Mr. Foxcroft. 

“You will go with me when I get my 
answer, Jack?” I asked as the messen- 
ger vanished. 

Mount turned his massive head to- 
wards me like a somber-eyed mastiff. 

“Daylight is no friend o’ mine,” he 
said slowly. “In Boston here they ped- 
dle ballads about me and the Weasel, 
and some puling quill-mender has writ a 
book about me, the same bearing a gal- 
lows on the cover.” 

“Then you had best stay here,” I said. 
“I can manage alone, Jack.” 

“Nay, lad, I’ll go with you,” he in- 
sisted. “I'll not be shut up by fear of 
a foolish thief-taker.” And he buried 
his nose in a pot of beer. 


N hour passed in silence, save for the 

continual trotting to and fro of the 
boy from the taproom, bearing deep, 
frothing tankards for Mount. 

“Have a care,” I said at length. “If 
you drink like that you'll be out and 
abroad and into every foolish mischief. 
Be a man, Jack!” 

“I’m all salty inside like a split her- 
ring,” he said, and reached for a fresh 
pewter. 

Two hours had dragged by before my 
lank messenger returned breathless with 
a letter for me that I saw at once was 
from Silver Heels herself. 

Mount gaped at me; then a delicate 
instinct moved him to withdraw. I 
heard him leave the room, but did not 
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The Boy with a Buescher 
Zam, Always Gets Ahead 


Boys, there is b bates like a Buescher Saxophone 
\ to help you get ahead. It lifts you out of the crowd; 
i it brings to you fun, good companionship, social suc- 
y} cess, extra money and perhaps fame and fortune. No 
boy need ever go hungry who knows how to play a 
Buescher Saxophone, 


Only a Buescher 
Gives You All These Features 


Patented Snap-on Pads — the greatest improvement for 
beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more cementing. Found 
only on the Buescher. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key—always positive. 

Perfect scale accuracy—every tone always full, clear and true. 

Hands never moved from one playing position. 

Convenient key arrangement, simplifies fingering of rapid 
Passages. 


Girls, too, Make Money 


Dorothy Steuer, 17-year-old girl of New York, wrote: “In 
school I find my Buescher Saxophone of great advantage and 
I have been featured in many solos, besides playing with a 
irls' orchestra three times a week. I earn an ayerage of $20 
a week and keep up my high school studies.” 

Don't let atone tell you that you can’t learn quickly 
and do as well. What others have done, you can do. 


6 Days’ Trial — Easy Payments 


You may trya BuescherSaxophone, Cornet, Trumpet 
or Trombone in your own home for 6 days, if you wish, without 
obligation to keep it. If you decide to keep it, you may pay 
for it by easy payments. 


Free Booklets 


Send your name in the coupon below for free circulars about 
Buescher Saxophones, Cornets, Trumpets, Trombones or any 
other instrument in which you are interested. Buescher In- 
struments are used by the leading professional players. Send 
the coupon today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
3133 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


You can easily 
work your way 
through college 
witha Buescher 
itrument. 


I BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1 3133 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 

1 Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send 
y me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in. 


fewcc=s Name instrument_ 
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for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricke; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil, write secret 
with invisible ink; pour blue, 

and black liquid from a pitcher 

of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
gy ‘iult Junior. it's the best box of 
fun you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 2§€ POSTPAID 
| FREE Catalog 


and ChemeraftMagazineto 

every boy who writes for it 

now. Full of new ideas and 

chemical stunts. Ask for 
|] yours right away! 


WHAT’S 
ON 
TONIGHT 


Party? Dance? Skating? Fopping corn? 
Whatever itis, you should have a Rol- 
monica to furnish the music. This 
clever little harmonica, that pla: 2 like 
a player piano, enables you to play any 
tune without practice—real music, too. 
At the leading Retail Shops, Price 
with 4 Rolls, # 50, Extra Rolls, 
10c¢ each, Sent direct if your dealer 
cannot promptly supply you. 


THE ROLMONICA MUSIC CO. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Billy Hon's Famous Cartoon Book 
Will Teach You 
cle Comptes 

, consisting of 
over 800 


50 East Washington St. 
‘ Hagerstown, Md. 


sonra 

MATCHES SDRY! 
JALWAYS 

— 1" e] h 

seteyoonnrm Mite f vsiecoeval mein: 

—holds supply for several days. Made of 

seamless brass,size of 10-gauge shell. Only 


60c at your dealer's, orsent post meeone 
\ today. Write for complete PEI Catal 


Marble Arms & Mfg. pore ag 
503 DeltaAv.Gladstone,Mich.U,S.A. 


PLAYS 


How to Stage a Play. Stage a Pl 
7.18: DENISON & CO.,623 so. Wabash, Dept, 59 CHICAGO 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For Habe ‘Home’ or Room, 


ing course 
Tessons jl- 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


A New Balt Game 
Made hy a diamond expert 


Nothing else like this new ball game played with a top. 

Designed by experts, on scoring chances from 125 big league 
games. No complicated rules . . .. simply spin top which 
contains twenty scientifically averaged players’ chances... . 
everything easily carried in your pocket and the game 
played anywhere... . by yourself or with friends. New 
scoring system Keeps fi instant and accurate account of plays. 
$1.00 pays for complete game—add 15 cents for shipping— 
with indestructible metal top, metal players and beautifully 
colored diamond. 


NATIONAL BALL GAME 
Room 401, Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from page 51) 
heed his going for I was already deep in 
the letter: 


Dear lad, my old Comrade—Mr. 
Foxcroft did summon me to consider 
your letter of last evening, how it 
were best to inform you of what you 
should know. 

Now comes your letter of this 
morning by your messenger, and 
leaves me a-tremble to breathe its 
perfume of the love which I had, 
days since, resigned. 

For I did write you constantly to 
Johnstown in care of Sir John, and 
no answer came save one from Sir 
John saying you cared not to an- 
swer me my letters. This cruel in- 
sult from Sir John could not have 
been the truth in light of the letter 
now folded in my bosom. 

But it is plain to me, dear heart, 
that you have heard nothing of the 
great change that has come to me. 

Know then that I am hopelessly 
poor in the world’s goods; know, 
too, that the new name I bear is a 
name now marked for pity and con- 
tempt. 

My father is old and broken. His 
faculties have failed. His property 
is gone; he does not know it. He 
sees around him the shadows of the 
past; he talks with the dead as 
though they sat at his elbow. 

It is all so pitiful, so strange, so 
hopeless that it seems still an un- 
true dream from which I am too 
weary and stunned to rouse. 

Long ago, in a distant year of 
sunlight, I remember a child called 
Silver Heels, whose mad desire for 
rank and power crammed her silly 
head till, of a sweet May day, love 
came to her. Love drove her to 
folly; love reclaimed her; love lies 
still in her heart, watching for you 
with tireless eyes. 

Dear heart, would you take me? 
Even after all you now know? Do 
you still want me, Michael? 

I once most wickedly said that if 
Ihad been humbly born, I would not 
for my pride’s sake wed with you. 
It is not true, Michael; I will wed 
with you. But if after what you 
have learned, you care no longer to 
wed me, do not write me; do not 
come to give me reasons. 

Mr. Foxcroft attends me. We 
will await you at his house, at noon, 
and if you come—as, God help me, 
I believe you will—then I shall 
teach you what a maid’s love can 
mean. * 

Felicity. 


“Mount!” I cried, all of a-tremble, “I 
shall wed this noon! Get me a par- 
son!” And I began tearing off my buck- 
skins and flinging them right and left, 
shouting for Jack the while, and dress- 
ing in my finest linen and my silver- 
gray velvet. 


Tee tapboy heard my shouts and came 
to say that Mount had gone out. So I 
bade the boy hasten forth and buy me 
a large nosegay with streamers, and 
fetch it to me instantly; and then re- 
turned to my toilet with a feverish haste 
that defeated its own purpose. 

At last, however, I hung my sword, 
dusted the hair powder from frill and 
ruffle, buckled shoon and knees, and 
shook out the long soft lace over my 
cuffs. Then I found the ring I had 
bought, in Albany, and placed it in my 
silver-webbed waistcoat. 

The inn clocks chimed for ten as the 
lad brought me a huge nosegay all 
fluttering with white silken streamers. 

“Where is my companion?” I asked, 
red as a poppy under his grins. 

“Below, sir,” he replied, hesitating. 

“Drunk?” I demanded angrily. 

“Tolerable,” said the lad. 

With that I seized my nosegay, set my 
small French hat on my head, and went 
down the side stairway to the street. 

Mount, swaggering on the taproom 
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porch, spied me and rubbed his startled 
eyes. But I seized him by the painted 
cape of his fox-trimmed hunting’ shirt, 
and jerked him to and fro savagely. 

“Idiot! Tippler! Pottle pot!” I cried, 
in a rage. “I’m, to be married—d’ye 
hear? Married! Married! Get me a 
parson! Take my nosegay! So! Now 
walk behind me as if you knew what 
decent folk are accustomed to do at a 
sudden wedding!” 

“How-can I get you a parson if I’m 
to march here behind you, bearing this 
nosegay?” he remonstrated, sidling 
away towards the tavern again. 

“You stay where you are!” I said; 
then I called a servant and bade him find 
a parson to go instantly to the house of 
Thomas Foxcroft in Queen Street and 
there await my coming. 

Mount, almost sobered through sheer 
astonishment, regarded me wildly. 

“Jack, old friend,” I said in a burst of 
happiness, “I’ve found her, and she will 
be my wife by noon! Give me joy, Jack! 
—and mind that nosegay, idiot! Hold it 
aloft, else the streamers will trail in the 
dust! Now, then! Follow me! Gingerly, 
idiot, gingerly!” 

And away I marched, scarce knowing 
what I did in my excitement but turn- 
ing now and again to see that Mount 
followed, bearing the nosegay. 

“If you are to be wedded at noon,” he 
said timidly, as we were hurrying 
through Cambridge Street, “what are 
we going to do until then—walk the 
streets like this? Good lord, what a fool 
I feel!” , 

I stopped short. It was quite true that 
I was not expected at Mr. Foxcroft’s be- 
fore noon, and it was now but ten 
o’clock. 

“I can’t sit still in that tavern,” I 


said. “Let us walk, Jack. Two hours 
are quickly past. Come step beside me 
—and mind those ribbons! Jack! I am 
mad with happiness!” 

“Then let us drink to it,” suggested 
Mount, but I jerked him to my side and 
started on, with the vague idea of cir- 
cling the city in a triumphal march. 

On and on we tramped through those 
Boston streets, coming out finally on the 
Common. 

There I looked restlessly at my watch; 
it was only eleven o’clock. A whole 
hour yet till noon—till I should see Sil- 
ver Heels! 

I composed myself, and Mount and I 
leaned against the railing of the south 
burying ground, watehing the busy life 
of the camp on the Common. I had never 
before seen so many soldiers together, 
nor such a brilliant variety of uniforms. 
Small wonder that the townspeople, too, 
lingered to watch them. 


RESENTLY Mount lighted his pipe 

and sat down under a tall elm, still 
carefully clutching my nosegay. 

I sat down beside him and we watched 
the marines drilling. But before long I 
sprang to my feet impatiently, adjusted 
my sword, and dusted the skirts of my 
coat. = 

“It’s not half past eleven yet,” ob- 
served Mount. 

“J don’t care,” I muttered. “I shall 
go to Queen Street now. Come, Jack! I 
cannot endure this delay, I tell you.” 

He did not answer. 

“Come, Jack,” I repeated, turning 
around to summon him. “What are you 
staring at, man?” 

As I spoke a roughly clad man pushed 
in between me and Mount, swinging a 
knobbed stick; another man followed, 


OUR kits make up the new A. M. L. 

A. series to date, and they’re dandies! 
The fellow who starts with the first and 
builds all the planes will make himself 
an experienced model aviator—and he’ll 
find the simplified kits and instructions 
the easiest things to work with he’s ever 
run onto. 

The picture shows three kits—in their 
boxes, the Improved Baby R,O.G. at the 
bottom, the Senior R. O. G. at the upper 
right; open so that you can see the in- 
struction sheet, the dozen strips of balsa, 
the decorated tail-surface and wing 
paper, the wire parts, propeller block, 
rubber and so on, the Culver Indoor 
Tractor that holds the world’s champion- 
ship. This kit may also be used to build 
the Mott Tractor, second in duration only 
to the Culver plane. It has instructions 
for both. 

And above you see the finished job 


Easy to Build--Easy to Fly 


made from the C-4 Fuselage Model kit. 
They’re four corkers! 


How to Get the Kits 

Send your check or money order to 
the A. M. L. A., American Boy Bldg., 
Second and Lafayette Blvds., Detroit, 
Mich., with your order, and the kits you 
want will be returned postpaid. Here 
are prices: 
No. 14—Baby R. O. G. 
No. 15—Senior R. 0. G. 
No. 16—Culver Tractor . 
No. 17—C-4 Fuselage Mot 


The League also supplies these corking 
outdoor model kits: 


No. 4—Outdoor Twin Pusher 
No. 13—Outdoor Twin Tractor .. 


an 
No. 2—Indoor Pusher 
GET YOURS NOW! 


+++ $3.00 
+ 2.25 


February, 1930 


then another. Mount had leaped to his 
feet and backed up to my side. 

“Tt’s Billy Bishop’s gang!” he said 
thickly. “Leave me, lad, or they'll take 
us both!” 

Before I could comprehend what was 
on foot, a half dozen men were sur- 
rounding Mount. 

“Go!” muttered Mount fiercely, push- 
ing me violently from him. 

“No, you don’t!” said a cool voice at 
my elbow. “We want the Weasel, too, 
for all his fine clothes!” 

The next instant a man in a red neck- 
cloth had seized my hands in a grip of 
iron, and clapped the gyves on one of 
my wrists. With a cry of rage I tore at 
my manacled hand and sprang at the 
fellow. He struck mea fierce blow with 
his cudgel, and ran around the edge of 
the swaying knot of human figures that 
was slowly bearing Mount to the ground. 

Then Mount rose, hurling the pack 
from him, and striking right and left. I 
saw the nosegay fly into a shower of 
blossoms, and the silken ribbons flutter 
down under the trampling feet. 

Swinging the steel manacle locked on 
my right wrist, I beat my way to 
Mount’s side, and faced the. thief-taker 
and his bailiffs. 

They rushed us against the fence of 
the burying ground, bruising us with 
their heavy cudgels. I had my sword 
out, but could not use it, the manacles on 
my wrist clogging the guard. I heard 
cries of: “Death to the highwaymen!” 
“Kill the rogues!” A vast crowd was 
surging up on all sides; soldiers drew 
their hangers and pushed their way to 
the side of the baffled bailiffs. 

“Give up, Jack Mount!” cried the 
stout man with the red neck-cloth— 
“Give up, in the King’s name!” 

“Tf you'll let this gentleman go, I'll 
give up,” said Mount sullenly. “Answer 
me, Billy Bishop!” 

“Come, come,” said Bishop, in a ban- 
tering voice, “we know all about this 
gentleman, Jack. Don’t you worry; we'll 
take care he has a view of the Roxbury 
Crossroad as well as you!” 

The taunt of the crossroads gallows 
transformed Mount into a demon. He 
hurled his huge bulk at the solid mass of 
people; I followed, making what play I 
could with my smallsword, but in a mo- 
ment I was down in the dust, blood pour- 
ing from my face, groping blindly for 
the enemies who were already clapping 
the irons on my other wrist. 

Through the roar and tumult I was 
dragged into a stony street and crushed 
into the pit of a crowd, which hurried 
me on resistlessly. Far ahead in the 
throng I saw the head and shoulders of 
Jack Mount overtopping them all. 

The mob halted at a cross street to 
allow a cavalcade of horsemen to pass. 
Then a coach passed very close; a gen- 
tleman looked out to seek the reason of 
the uproar. It was Walter Butler! 

“A thief, sir,” cried a bailiff, “taken 
by Bishop on the Mall! Would your 
lordship be pleased to see his comrade, 
the notorious Jack Mount?” 

“Drive on,” said Butler impassively. 

The crowd began to hoot and jeer as 
the bailiffs pushed me forward once 
more through the dust of Cornhill up 
Queen Street. 

And so, crushed by the awful disgrace, 
writhing, resisting, disheveled, I was 
forced into the Courthouse on Queen 
Street, across the yard, and through the 
gates of the prison, which crashed shut 
behind me. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


WAS taken, in company with Jack 

Mount, on Monday morning, the 29th 

of October, 1774, without the faint- 
est justification or excuse, save that I 
had been seen conversing with Mount 
on the Mall. From the 29th of Octo- 
ber until the 15th day of December, I 
lay in chains in that vile iron cage 
known as the “Pirates’ Chapel,” in com- 
pany with Mount and eight sullen, curs- 
ing ruffians, taken in piracy off the Vir- 
ginia capes. 


During those six weeks not an hour 
dragged by but I believed it must be 
the hour of my delivery from this 
hideous injustice. Yet I was not blind. 
Calmly I faced the terrible dilemma; I 
fully understood that while Walter But- 
ler held Governor Gage’s ear, and while 
the Governor held the civil power at his 
own pleasure, and used it as whim or 
caprice moved him, I could neither hope 
for a hearing before a magistrate nor 
dare expect a trial by my countrymen. 

As for communication with the out- 
side world, there was no possible chance. 
Our steel cage was set in the center of 
a stone chamber, the barred windows of 
which opened on a bare stony parade. 

Our cage was bedded with straw like 
a kennel; our food was brought us in 
earthen bowls. A wooden spoon went 
with each bowl; otherwise the feed 
differed nothing from the feed of dogs. 

Mount, in the beginning, had con- 
ducted like a madman. All that first 
night he had stalked the cage, his blue 
eyes burning with a terrible light. 

At first the eight ruffians caged with 
us, among whom there was but a single 
Englishman, watched him in dogged 
silence. But as the night wore on and 
his pacing never ceased, they growled 
sullen protest. Then he slowly turned 
on them, baring his white teeth. 

From that moment they gave him 
room and he ruled the cage as a silent, 
powerful beast rules. 

In the daytime, the light in the stone 
chamber was gray. Night brought thick, 
troubled shadows creeping around the 
single candle that dripped from an iron 
socket riveted to the wall. Then the 
shades of the jailers fell across the 
floor as the large lanthorn was set out- 
side in the corridor, and all night long 
the shuffling tread of the sentry marked 
the dead march of time. 

So went six weeks. 

One day towards the middle of De- 
cember as I lay on my belly, grimly 
musing, I saw a woman’s face peer 
through the thick grating that sepa- 
rated the corridor from our stone cham- 
ber. 

After a while the face disappeared; I 
lay still a moment, then touched Mount. 
He turned his haggard face to me. 

“Bishop’s daughter is in the corri- 
dor,” I whispered. 

“Where?” asked Mount, vacantly. 

“Out there, behind the grating. She 
might do something for—for you.” 

“Yes,” he said, “she might.” 

That night Mount lay awake, watch- 
ing the grating. 


T dawn I awoke to watch. The day 
passed in horrible monotony. But 
towards evening we heard the noise of 
hammers overhead, and terror seized all 
in the cage, for we believed that work- 
men had come to build gibbets. The 
next morning, when our jailer arrived 
to fetch us water, I questioned him. 
He hesitated, but finally informed me 
that the hammering was made by car- 
penters who were reconstructing the 
upper tiers of the prison for the new 
warden and his family. 

I continued my questioning, but he 
soon silenced me with a shake of his 
head. 

“T know nothing about your case,” he 
said. 

“Or about the others here?” I asked. 

He paid no attention. 

Mount, whose morbid curiosity had 
been aroused by the sight of some work- 
men digging holes in the prison yard, 
stood up to watch them. The other pris- 
oners also huddled to the south side of 
the cage. The jailer glanced at them 
significantly, then at me, and passed his 
withered fingers over his corded throat. 

I stared at him in horror. He 
shrugged his shoulders and shuffled 
away. 

That night I sat close to Jack Mount, 
my hand on his broad shoulder, crushing 
back the lump in my throat. I wondered 
how soon he was to die. 

At dawn I stood up to gaze fearfully 
out; into the prison yard. Snow had 
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fallen; workmen were digging at the 
holes with pick and crow. 

When the jailer brought breakfast to 
us, he laid two bundles of sailcloth un- 
der the windows beyond our cage. Later 
he returned and carefully nailed each 
strip of cloth over the windows, hiding 
our view of the prison yard. 

Mount asked him why he did that, and 
the other prisoners became restless and 
suspicious, calling out to the jailer in 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

The Englishman laughed scornfully: 
“They’re planting trees in the yard out- 
side. We'll all climb them soon, won’t 
we, jailer?” 

“By heaven!” muttered Mount. “They- 
*re planting gallows!” 

When he had shrouded the windows, 
the jailer scrambled briskly to the floor 
and hastened out through the wicket, 
unheeding the shrill cries of the ruf- 
fians, who had rushed to the other side 
of the cage. When the wicket slammed, 
a dead silence followed; then one of the 
Spaniards screamed and fell down, tear- 
ing and biting at his chains. 

“Die like a man! Die like a man!” said 
the Englishman, contemptuously; but 
terror had seized another ruffian, and 
he began shrieking out prayers. 

Mount, pale and composed, lay in our 
corner, watching the wicket, a straw 
between his white teeth. I sat beside 
him, my heart hammering under my 
torn shirt, resolutely crushing back the 
terror that was feeling my throat with 
icy fingers. 

“Do you believe they are setting the 
gibbets?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

After a moment he added: “Why did 
you not leave me, lad? This is foul com- 
pany for a gentleman to die in.” 

Terror choked me. I sank face down- 
ward in the straw, and lay there shak- 
ing till the candle was lighted at night. 


ere whirling thoughts swarmed 
through my brain; again and again 
I fought the battle for courage, only to 
lose it and again find myself faint with 
horror, tearing silently at my chains. 

“Now that I know I am to die,” said 
Mount, calmly, “I shall die easily 
enough. It was hope that hurt. I shall 
die easily.” 

“T shall die hard,” I stammered. “No 
one will know it, but I shall die hard out 
there in the snow.” 

“T will stand next to you if I can,” 
said Mount. “If you feel weak, reach 
out and touch me. I shall jest with the 
hangman. It is easy; you will see how 
easy it can be.” 

I raised my head to look at him. 

“You care nothing,” I said fiercely. 
“You will see Cade Renard, and you 
care nothing! But I am leaving her!” 

“God will right all that,” said Mount 
gravely. 

“As for death,” I blurted out, pro- 
nouncing the word with an effort, “I can 
die as coolly as you. But—but a gentle- 
man’s ‘son—on the gibbet—hanging in 
chains between thieves—the disgrace—” 

Shame strangled the voice in my 
throat, my head reeled. 

“Our Lord so died,” 
slowly. 

I sat still as a stone. Mount gathered 
his knees in his hands and chewed his 
straw peacefully, blue eyes fixed on 
vacancy. Presently I plucked his sleeve. 

“Yes, lad,” he said, without turning. 

“You are not afraid that I will not 
know how to meet—it?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“T am—am not afraid,” I whispered. 
“T mean to bear myself without fear. I 
shall speak to you when—we are ready. 
You shall see I am not afraid. Will they 
pray, Jack?” 

“When? Now?” 

“No, to-morrow.” 

“They will say a prayer on the gal- 
lows, lad.” 

“Will they take off our chains?” 

“No.” 

“How—how long shall we hang?” 

“A long time, lad.” 

“Could anybody know our features?” 


said Mount 
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“No coughs—No colds 
For a B.S. A.” 


V. E. CARROLL, Jr. 
Scout Master, Troop 86 


“Ne boy scout can be a good 
boy scout without being 
healthy. I, for one, cannot be 
bothered with a cough or even 
asniffle. I rely on Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Dropstokeep 
me well. I have used them for 

a good many years now! And 

I go through an entire winter 
without a day’s sickness. 

“That’s why when I see people 
coughing I sometimes think 
that the good deed for the day 
should be to hand them a box 
of Smith Brothers’... ” 


Two kinds—S. B. {black} 

and Menthol. They are 
good candy! 

LISTEN to the Smith Brothers’ broad- 

cast Thursday 9 P.M., Eastern Time, 

on W.J.Z. and associated stations. 


Shopping — 
American Style 


In many places abroad shopping is a matter not to be 
approached lightly. It takes time, and the ability to 
bargain, haggle and compromise. They like it! 


In this country advertising has simplified the buying 
process. When you start out to shop in America you 
are conversant with quality, brands, values. The re- 
liability of a well-known name is behind most of the 
things you buy—guaranteeing you satisfaction. And 
the price is the same to you as to everyone else! 


Think of the time and trouble you save by reading 
the advertisements! How little thought and effort are 
required in the daily shopping! How well you can 
budget your expenditures! And how much delightful 
leisure this decreased shopping time affords you! 


Take full advantage of the modern mode 

in buying. Read the advertisements every 

day. Have your mind well made up when 
you start out to shop. 


Meet Your 
New Helper 


He's Mr. 3-in-One, ready, willing and anxious 
to do all these things for you: 


OIL your dandy tools, air rifles and regular 

guns, bicycles, roller skates, scooters, 
motors, mechanical toys—make them operate 
smoothly, freely—reduce wear— 


PREVE NT RUST and tarnish on the 


metal parts of every- 
thing you own, from pocket knife to bicycle— 


CLEAN and POLISH "is",Peint ona 


enameled parts. 
Put Mr. 3-in-One to work right now, keeping all 
your valued possessions in the ship-shape condition 
your parents have been urging you to keep them in. 
3-in-One is sold everywhere by good hardware, 
grocery, drug and general stores. Two-size Hancy 
Oil Cans and three-size bottles. Be sure to ask 
for 3-in-One by name. 
Manufactured since 1894 

Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 


Free Sample and Dictionary. eer aed 
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1929 Boys’ Nausonal 
Ski Champion uses 


NORTHLAND SKIS © / 


He says, “Have used | 
Northland Skis for 
six years, taking part 
in 30 meets andwin- 
ning 11 prizes. Iam 
very glad torecommend 
Northlands.” And he’s 
only one of many Na- 
tional and World’s 
Champions who depend 
on Northlands. Look for 
thedeerhead trademark. 
Write for free booklet, 
How to Ski. 


Send this Coupon__-— 


World's Largest 
Ski Manufacturers 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
5 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


FORD Tri-Motor 
MONOPLANE 


Model Airplanes _ 


the IDEAL way! 


PLANS FOR 
MODEL AIRPLANES 
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Fokker Monoplane 
rk-Paris Plano 


which Comm, 
over the South Pe 
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(Continued from page 52) 

“The weather will change them. Have 
you never seen a crossroads gibbet?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“Yes, lad.” 

After a silence I said, “I hope no 
one will know me.” 

He did not reply. The candle flame 
in the dripping socket swayed in icy 
draughts from the wicket; the Span- 
iards muttered and moaned and cried 
like sick children; the Englishman stood 
in silence, staring at the window 
through which he could not see. 

Presently he came over to our corner. 
We had never before spoken to him, nor 
he to us, but now Mount looked up with 
a ghost of a smile and nodded. 

“It’s all behind that window,” said 
the Englishman, jerking his thumb over 
his shoulder. “We'll know all about it 
this time to-morrow. Is the young one 
with you afraid?” 

“Not he,” said Mount. 

The Englishman sat down on his 
haunches. 

“What do you suppose it is?” he 
asked. 

Death?” 


“T don’t know,” said Mount. 

“Nor I,” said the Englishman, with 
an oath, “and I have dealt it freely 
enough, too. Have you?” 

“Yes,” said Mount. 

“And he?” glancing at me. 

“Once,” I replied hoarsely. 

“T’ve watched men die many times,” 
continued the Englishman, “and I’m not 
a whit the wiser. What makes the dead 
look so small? Have you ever killed 
your enemy? Is there satisfaction in it? 
No, by heaven, for the second you stop 
his breath he’s gone—escaped! And all 
you’ve got is a thing at your feet with 
clothes too large for it.” 

He looked at me musingly. “You’re 
six feet,” he said. “You'll shrink to five 
foot six. They all do. I'll wager you 
are afraid, young man!” 

“You lie!” I said. 

“Spoken well!” he nodded. 
die smiling, yet.” 

At that moment a faint metallic 
sound broke on our ears. We listened; 
the Spaniards ceased moaning and sat 
up. The sound came again—silence— 
then the measured cadence of footfalls. 

Mount had risen; I also stood up. The 
Spaniards burrowed into the straw, 
squealing like rats. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, came the heavy footfalls along 
the corridor. 

“Halt! Ground arms!” 

Lights blinded our dazzled eyes; bay- 
onets glittered. 

An officer stepped to the lanthorn, 
unrolled a parchment, and began to 
read very rapidly. I could not distin- 
guish a word of it for the cries of the 
Spaniards, but I saw the jailer unlock- 
ing our cage, and presently two sol- 
diers stepped in and drove out a Span- 
iard at the point of their bayonets. 

Shrieking, sobbing, supplicating, the 
Spaniards were thrust out into the cor- 
ridor; the Englishman went last, with 
a contemptuous nod at Mount and me, 
and a cool gesture to the soldiers to 
stand aside. 

Mount followed. But as he stepped 
from the cage, a soldier pushed him 
back, shaking his head. 

“Not yet?” asked Mount quietly. 

“Not yet,” said the soldier, locking 
the cage and flinging the iron key to the 
jailer. 


“You'll 


Chapter Twenty-four 


'E were condemned to death with- 
out a hearing by a military court 
sitting at Fort Hill, before which 
we appeared in chains. The 19th of 
April was set for our execution; we 
were then taken back to Queen Street. 
This time, however, we were con- 
ducted to the upper tier of the prison, 
recently finished. Our cells were clean 
and not very cold, and our food was bet- 
ter. Moreover, they finally unlocked our 
irons, leaving us without manacles, in 
order that our sores might heal. 


It was now the 1st of January, 1775. 
The New Year brought an important 
change for us, the appointment of Billy 
Bishop as warden of our tier. He and 
his family occupied the apartment at 
the west end of our corridor; and on the 
day they moved in, I hoped that at last 
our fighting chance for life had come. 

All day long I watched the famous 
thief-taker installing his family. Mrs. 
Bishop, a blowsy slattern with a sickly 
baby, sat on a bundle of bedding and 
directed her buxom daughter. 

The wench had lost her bright color, 
and something, too, in flesh. That she 
knew Mount was here under sentence of 
death was certain; I could see the sor- 
rowful glances she stole at the grating 
of his cell when she passed it. 

As the early winter night fell, the 
corridor grew quiet. But presently I 
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IN MARCH 


heard soft footfalls. I stepped forward 
and pressed my face to the grating. 
Dulcima Bishop stood within two feet of 


my cell. 

“Will you speak to me?’ I called cau- 
tiously. 

“La! Is it you, sir?” she stammered, 
all a-tremble. 

“Yes, Come quickly, child! There, 


stand with your back to my cell. Are 
you listening?” 

“Yes, sir,” she faltered. 

“Do you still love Jack Mount?” I 
asked. 

Her neck under her hair crimsoned. 

“Will you help him?” I demanded, un- 
der my breath. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she whispered, turning 
swiftly towards my grating. “Tell me 
what to do, sir! I knew he was here. 
I~” 

“Turn your back,” I cut in. “Don’t 
look at my grating’ again. Now, listen! 
This is the 1st of January. We are to 
die at dawn on the 19th of April. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are to get us out, do you under- 
stand, child?” 

“Yes—oh yes, yes! How, Mr. Cardi- 
gan? Tell me and I'll do it!” 

“Then go to Jack’s cell and let him 
talk to you. And have a care they do 
net catch you gossiping with prisoners!” 

The girl glanced up and down the 
corridor; then stole timidly down to 
Mount’s cell. 

I laid my ear to the grating and lis- 
tened; they were whispering, and I 
could not hear what they said. 

“Jack,” I called out after a time in a 
low voice, “tell her to find Shemuel.” 

“Quiet, lad,” he answered. “I know 
what is to be done.” 

Before I could speak again, a dis- 
tant sound warned the girl to her room 
once more. I waited a while, but she 
evidently dared not come back. So I lay 
down on my iron cot and tried to think. 


February, 1930 


A young moon hung over King’s 
Chapel, shedding a tremulous light 
on the snowy parade. Very dimly I 
could make out the tall shapes of eight 
gibbets, stark and black against the 
starry sky. From them hung eight bun- 
dles that had once been men. 

But I watched the stars peacefully, 
thinking of the stars that lighted our 
misty hills in Johnstown; I thought of 
Silver Heels and my love for her, and 
how, by this time, she must deem me the 
most dishonorable and craven among 
men. I thought of this calmly; long 
since I had weathered the storms of 
grief and impotent rage that had torn 
me as I lay in chains in the “Chapel.” 

No, all would yet be well; some day 
I should hold her in my arms. All would 
be well; some day I should hold the life 
of Walter Butler on my sword’s point, 
and send his red soul howling! Yes, all 
would be well— 

A ray of light fell on my face; I 
turned and sat up as the key in the cell 
door gritted. 

Full under the flare of a lanthorn 
stood a man in a military uniform of 
scarlet and green. Behind him appeared 
Warden Bishop, holding the lanthorn. 

“This is the Weasel, sir,” he said. “At 
least he goes by that name, although 
the Weasel I have chased these ten 
years was a different cut of a rogue. 
But it’s all one, captain; he was took 
with Jack Mount, and he’ll dance a rope 
jig the 19th of April next.” 

“Why not sooner?” asked the officer. 

I started violently. 

“Why not hang him sooner?” in- 
quired Walter Butler again, moving 
back a step into the corridor. He 
limped as he walked and leaned on a 
cane. My mark was still upon him. 

“Well, sir,’ said Bishop, scratching 
his ears, “we hung eight coast scrapers 
in November, and two sheep thieves in 
December. We've got three pickpockets 
to swing this month, then Symonds, the 
wharf robber, is to go in February. 
There’s no room in March either, be- 
cause the Santa Cruz gang goes up the 
18th—seven o’ them in chains—and the 
gallows yonder ain’t dropped last year’s 
fruit yet, and the people hereabouts 
complains o’ the stench of a hot day and 
a south wind—” 

“Can’t he change places with some 
other rogue?” interrupted Butler. 

“Good lord, no!” cried Bishop, horri- 
fied. “They don’t do no such things in 
Boston, sir.” 

“They do in Tryon County,” ob- 
served Butler, eying me coolly. Pres- 
ently a ghastly smile stretched his pal- 
lid face. 

“Well, well,” he said, “so you are to 
sail to glory at a rope’s end, eh? You 
wouldn’t burn, you know. But the flames 
will come later, I fancy. Eh, Mr.—er— 
Mr. Weasel?” 

“Are your broken bones mended?” I 
asked quietly. 

“Quite mended, thank you.” 

“Because,” I said, “you will need them 
some day—” 

“T need them now,” he said cheerfully. 
“T am to wed a bride ere long. Give me 
joy, Weasel! I am to know the day this 
very night.” 

I could not utter a sound for the hor- 
ror that froze my tongue. He saw it; 
fastened his eyes on my face, and 
watched me, silent as a snake with its 
fangs in its paralyzed prey. : 

“Would you care to see the famous 
Jack Mount, Captain?” asked Bishop, 
swelling with pride. “I took him my- 
self, sir. All the papers told of it.” 

Butler did not appear to hear him. 

“Yes,” he continued thoughtfully, “I 
ride this night to Lexington. She’s a 
sweet little thing. I think you have 
seen her—perhaps picked her pocket. 
When we are wed we shall come to Bos- 
ton—on the 19th of April next.” 

I sprang at him, stone-blind with 
rage. But the steel door crashed in my 
face; the locks rattled. 

All that night I lay on the stone floor 
of my cell, by turns inert, stupid, 
frantic. 


When Bishop came in the morning he 
thought me ill and summoned the prison 
apothecary; but ere that individual ap- 
peared, I was quiet and ready to con- 
vince him I needed no nostrums. All that 
day I watched for Dulcima; twice I saw 
her go to Mount’s cell, but could hear 
nothing of what they whispered. 

Now as I was standing, looking out 
of the grating, I chanced to glance down, 
and saw that the apothecary had left 
his case of herbs and drugs on a bench 
just outside my cell door. 

Idly I read the labels on the bottles 


and boxes: “Senna, Jalap, Brimstone, 
Es.Cammomile, Saffron Pills, Tine. 
Opium—” 


Opium? An easy death. 

I gazed at the dark flask, scarcely a 
foot below me, but out of reach beyond 
the grating. Presently I turned around, 
caught up the coarse towel beside my 
wash bowl, drew from it some threads, 
twisted them, tied on more threads, and 
made a running noose at the end. 

There was nobody in the corridor. I 
heard voices in Bishop’s room, whither 
the apothecary had gone to examine the 
baby at Mrs. Bishop’s summons. Very 
carefully I let down my thread, fishing 
for the bottle’s neck with my slip-noose; 
but the neck was so placed that I could 
not snare it; and I drew up another bot- 
tle instead, bearing a badly blurred 
label. 

What the bottle contained I could not 
decipher, but hid the tiny flask in a de- 
pression under a loose fragment of 
stone in my flooring where a black beetle 
had his abode. Then I returned to fish 
for my opium flask, but could not snare 
it. Finally I drew in my string just as 
the apothecary came out. He picked up 
his case, closed it, and took himself off. 

That night, I asked for a jug of water. 
After all was still, I got my tiny flask, 
poured a single drop from it into my 
basin, filled it up with water, and then 
returned the flask to its hiding place. 

“We shall see,” I muttered, “whether 
there be any virtue of poison in my pur- 
loined bottle’s contents,” and I caught 
the poor little black beetle that had come 
out to enjoy the lamplight. 

Now as the drop from the flask had 
been diluted many hundred times by 
the water in my bowl, I argued that if 
this solution dealt death to the beetle, a 
few drops, pure, would put Jack Mount 
and me beyond the hangman’s hands. 

Poor little beetle! How he struggled! 
I was loath to sacrifice him, but at last 
I dropped him into the bowl. 

He did not swim; I watched him for a 
moment, and finally touched him. The 
little thing was stone dead. 

That I had a terrible and swift poison 
in my possession I now felt sure, and I 
feared that the apothecary might return 
next day and institute a frantic search. 
But the careless pill-roller apparently 
did not miss that one tiny flask, or at 
least raised no hue and cry. 


HEN opportunity offered, I called 

to Dulcima and bade her tell Jack 
Mount that I had the poison and would 
use it on us both if we could not find 
other means to escape the gallows. 

The poor child took the message, and 
presently returned, wiping her tears, to 
say that Jack had every hope of liberty; 
that I must not despair, and that she 
had communicated with Shemuel. 

She handed me an awl, telling me to 
pick at the mortar that held the stones 
on my window ledge, and to fill these 
holes with water every night, so that 
the water might freeze and crack the 
stones around the base of the steel bars. 

I had never thought of such a thing! 

Eagerly and cautiously I set to work 
making holes. But it was heartbreaking 
labor, and so slow that at the end of a 
week I had not loosened a single bar. 

At the end of the next week Dulcima 
let me know that Jack had loosened one 
bar of his window. So I worked like a 
madman at my own still unyielding bars, 
for Jack refusea to stir a peg unless I 
could escape, too. 

It was now the middle of March; a 
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month only remained to us in which to 
accomplish our liberty. 

If only the freezing weather con- 
tinued! But to my despair, a warm 
thaw set in. In vain I worked at the 
bars. It rained, rained, rained, day af- 
ter day. 

Weeks before, Mount had sent the girl 
to seek out Mr. Foxcroft and tell him of 
my plight. I also had sent by her a note 
to Silver Heels. 

The girl returned to report that Mr. 
Foxcroft had sailed for England in No- 
vember, and that nobody there had ever 
heard of a Miss Warren in Queen 
Street. 

Then Butler’s boast came to me, and 
I sent word to Shemuel, bidding him 
search Lexington for Miss Warren. I 
had not yet heard from him. 

Meanwhile Mount communicated, 
through Dulcima, with the Minute Men’s 
Club, and already a delegation headed 
by Mr. Revere had waited on Governor 
Gage to demand my release on grounds 
of mistaken identity. 

The Governor laughed at them, as- 
serting that I was notorious; but as the 
days passed, so serious became the de- 
mands from Mr. Revere, Mr. Hancock, 
and Mr. Otis that the Governor sent 
Walter Butler to assure these gentlemen 
that he knew Mr. Cardigan well, and 
that the rogue in prison who pretended 
to that name was, in fact, a notorious 
felon named the Weasel. 

At this, Shemuel came forward to 
swear that Mr. Butler and I were deadly 
enemies and that Butler lied, but he was 
treated with scant cereniony, and barely 
escaped a ducking in the mill pond by 
the soldiers. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hancock had sent a 
message to Sir John, urging him to 
come and identify me. No reply ever 
came. Possibly Sir John never received 
the message. I prefer to think so. 

Matters were at this pass when I 
finally gave up all hope of loosening my 
window bars, and sent word to Jack 
Mount that he must escape that very 
night. But the frightened girl returned 
with an angry message of refusal from 
the chivalrous blockhead. 

The next day it was too late; Bishop’s 
suspicions had been aroused, and he 
giscovered the loosened bars in Jack’s 
cell. 

How the brute did laugh! He searched 
Mount’s cell, discovered the awl and a 
file, shouted with laughter again, sum- 
moned masons to make repairs and, still 
laughing, came to visit me. 

I did not dare to leave my poison flask 
under the stone. As I heard Bishop com- 
ing, I drove the glass stopper firmly into 
the flask and then placed it in my mouth, 
together with the small gold ring I had 
bought in Albany, and had so far man- 
aged to conceal. 

It was a desperate move; I undressed 
myself as Bishop bade me, and sat on my 
bed, faint with suspense, while he rum- 
maged. He found the depression where 
I had hidden the flask. The awl lay 


there, and he pouched it with a chuckle., 


When Bishop had gone, I drew the 
deadly little flask from my mouth, trem- 
bling, and chilled with sweat. Then I 
placed it again in its hiding place, hid 
the ring in my shoe, and slowly dressed. 
Bishop did not search my cell again. 

And now the days began to run very 
swiftly. On the 18th of April, towards 
five o’clock in the evening, a turnkey, 
passing my cell, told me that General 
Gage was in the prison with a party of 
ladies, and would doubtless visit my 
cell. He added grimly that the death- 
watch was to be set over us in an hour 
or two and that, thereafter, I could ex- 
pect no more visitors until I held my 
public reception on the gallows. 

Laughing heartily at his own wit, the 
turnkey passed on, and I went to the 
grating to look out into the twilight of 
the corridor. No one was around. 

“Jack,” I called hoarsely, “the death- 
watch begins to-night.” 


(To be concluded in the March 
number of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL 
Dept. B, Peoria, III. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


CONDENSED course complete in 1 year. Theory and prac- 
tice. Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Students construct 
motors, install wiring, test machinery. Catalog'on request 


Bliss Electrical School, 202 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


RAILWAY , ACCOUNTING, taught 
dest, largest 


tremendots. de 
ti roel Wadorsed by Telcaraph Hadlo, and Government 

Expenses low. wpe sean portion. Catalog 
free. DODGE INSTITUTE, State St., Valparaiso, ind 
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BRITISH COLONIALS 


100 wir. FREE! 


DIFF. 
“Hard to get’ Stamps, that appreciate year by 
ear. 100 all different British Colonial stamps 
in long and short sets. Old Queens, Edward- 
ian, and King George stamps, also pictorials. 
Stamps that the average American Peollector 
is without, and all absolutely free. Just send 
be for postage (stamps only) and request 
our 50% approvals, 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, (Dept. A. B.) Liverpool, England 


Stanley Gibbons’ U.S. List 


At last we offer a fully illustrated and descriptive price listofU. S. 
and B. N. A. stamps—this handsomely bound volume has no less 
than 435 illustrations, including grills and secret marks: proofs, 
center line and arrow blocks, and telegraph stamps are illustrated 
and priced. An indispensable aid to the identification of all U. S. 
stamps. Post free 50c. “‘Janior’’ Specialist Blank loose leaf Album, 
50 Pages, $1.99. ‘“Oriel’ Blank Album. Tho World's Finest $15. 
1900 NEATEST 89-page list of U. 8, and BX: &, Five on request. 
S. LIBRARY 19th Century, 8 Vols. 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38-A Park fv 


FREE! Arve wonts 


Fine packet 65 ditferont 


Eig? ‘Syria, nctnc eyo women, ahioe 
geones eae nll stamng. for only 

ia cathe plane ree od ifs World Bare re China 

SUPPLY LIMITED—S| PSUR tS 

WESTERN Miia ts 602: pas aacies 


THRILLING WAR SCENES 


A packet of all different stamps showing exciting 
scenes and records of nations at war. Includes siege 
guns; firing squad; mounted troops; prisoners of war; 
fire-pot hurlers; hand-to-hand bayonet struggle; bloody 
battle scenes: troop transport: red cross stamp; dying 
soldier: victory stamps, ete. Send for this thrilling ““Big Parade’ 
packet at once—limited supply. Only 10c to approval applicants. 
W. A. ROWELL, 58A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


ontains all different stamps of far-away countri 
Belgium 
ora 


‘Malay (fe 

}; Tunis (Aehting Arab); and 

val apolicanta eucloving be thie great pecket will 
PEAK 


STAMP CO., Colorad 


MYSTIC’S “QUEER COUNTRY’ PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 


San Marino Hyderabad North-Borneo a 
Antioquia Feoingd Nyanea Prinliad Tobago 
ope Yonva Usenda Br Hommella "Upper Votta 

fenva Ugan 

FAR Ietande ra joanon Siam Wallis Futuna 

Gwalior jonaco Sierre Leone laoul' 

Get this ‘sean packet of ‘‘freak countries’’ and make your 

friends envious! Price only 10c to approval applicants. Write’ TODAY 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 1) 


RARE CONGO AIRS ! 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


pis aales PREMIUM Six. 5 a aa 
Johore, syRENE 

VIKING Saar 
P. 0. Box 63A, Sheepshead Bay Nation, 


] 100 Varieties Afri 


SOT 
Outvay Merion. eke 


1000 mixed 40c, 


* Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1000 _hinges 15¢. 


i, 10 
J 1 
Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75c. 
I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
1657 14th Street,” Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOYS: SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 


10 million dollars (great 


7 German stamps 
ih, (geewar) wake 
tamp 


= yet GH bere ‘eienate stamp; 
50¢; ind last but not 
es stéck ‘book 2 which mS ee Sour cponoataas 
°1 i 01 
nous ae a APPROVALS: 
D. M. Ward, 605 Pierce St., Gary, Ind. 


t, Huc., Stamp Dic- 
+000 Bargains and 
over 500 illust., with 
ic» Biggeron 


STAMPS 106 China, Eg: 
tionary, list of 
Cor 2c. Stamp Albu 
names of countries, et .14c, 
Illustrated world catalog (3 books) for 20c. 
agen ‘Garde loc, Direct importers; sleum mepaleclarars: 
A, BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St.. Dept.12, BOSTON. MASS. 


FRE 100 ALL DIFFERENT 


stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals, Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
STAMPS FREE 


12 large showy picture stamps, also 12 different 
British Colonies for a request for my popular ap- 
provals at 50% discount. None better. eee Sc: 
P. F. QUINN, 1113 W. NEVADA ST., PHILADELPHIA, P. 


CANADA AIRMAIL STAMP FREE! 


if you ask for approvals and send 15¢ for 25 diff. air- 
mails or 30 diff, Canada and Nfid.; both packets only 
25e, We list 300 countries in our ‘dime packets. Lists 
free. Special Bargains—500 diff. 25c; 1000 diff. 75c; 
2000 diff. $2.50. Victoria Stamp Co., London, 11, Canada. 


[800 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and 
ASNA 40 DIFFRENT U. 8. STAMPS, including 
nd $2 revenues, all for ONLY 25 

FREE x” at order, our pamphlet which tells “How To 

Make a Stamp Collection Properly," together with 
our pric lists of albums, sunplieg andl handreds of, bargains in 
sets, packets, etc. LITY STAMP & COIN ©O., 
Room 81, 604 Rave Mee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5 to $500 EAOH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd Coins. 
Beco. ALL old pny Many VERY valuable. Get 
Posted. Send 10 cts. for Illus. OOIN ee BOOK, 


4x6. Buying and Selling. Guaranteed P: 
GE, Room 3, LeRoy, New York 
A U. S. $2.00 blue, present issue 
U.S. || (cat: 50¢) for only 11c to serious ap- 


proyal buyers. State size of collection. 


A. C. LeDUC 
RED LION, PENNA. 


$2 
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Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


Reading from left to right: 1—Haiti’s latest 
air stamp, Design, a plane above a valley air 
2—The provisional 21 cents registra- 
3 and 5—The 
new pictorials of Soruth, 4—Brazil air de- 
finitive, 200 reis red, the airship “Santos 


port. 
tion stamp of Netherlands. 


Dumont No. 6.” 


ton is a 5-cent blue air adhesive for 

regular use. It will gradually dis- 
place the 5c red and blue. Uncle Sam 
has discovered that printing bi-colored 
postal paper is a bit expensive, and our 
country’s network of air mail routes has 
so expanded that millions of the 5c 
value are required. So the Government 
has discontinued the making of the old 
air stamp. 

The newcomer is different in shape 
and size. It has length horizontally and 
is not so high, resembling in format the 
10c Lindbergh commemorative. The de- 
sign of the discarded 5-—a Rocky Moun- 
tain air beacon—has been kept. 

Other countries continue to put forth 
air mail stamps—in recent months, Bra- 
zil, Japan, Paraguay, Senegal, Den- 
mark and Haiti, to mention a few. 

Japan’s air definitives have.a striking 
vignette—a plane in flight over Lake 
Hakone with Mounts Fuji and Ashinoko 
in the background. There are four de- 
nominations — 8% sen yellow-brown, 
16%s yellow-green, 18s ultramarine, 
and 338s gray. 

Paraguay’s air definitives, displacing 
surcharged provisionals, have designs 
that include the republic’s coat-of-arms 
on the 90 centavos; a cathedral on the 
1 peso 90c, and an airplane aloft above 
the globe on the 6p 80c. 

Senegal, a French colony, is one ter- 
minus of a French air mail line in Afri- 
ca, and Poste Avion and the colony’s 
name have been inscribed on stamps 
showing a plane flying over African 
landscapes. In three designs, the series 
comprises values of 1, 2, 3.50, 5, 6.50, 7, 
10, 15, and 20 francs. 

Denmark has added 50 ére pale gray 
and 1 krona brown denominations to the 
air set of 1925. The design is the same 
—a farmer driving two horses startled 
by an airplane above their heads. 

Haiti’s latest is a 50 centimes violet 
showing a plane above a valley airport. 


Tien newest stamp from Washing- 


Commemoratives 


RAZIL’S are historical in character. 

As examples, the 200 reis red pic- 
tures the airship “Santos Dumont No. 
6” and bears the name of the aviator 

ntos Dumont and the date of one of 
his airship flights, Oct. 19, 1901; the 
300r greenish blue presents the dirigible 
“Pax” (meaning “peace”) and carries 
the date May 12, 1902 and the name of 
a pilot, Augusto Severo; while on the 
500r mauve is another of Dumont’s ma- 
chines, the biplane “14 Bis,” with Du- 
mont’s name and the date Nov. 12, 1906. 
The set ranges from 50 to 10,000 reis. 

Ahmed Zogu, otherwise King Zog 
of Albania, recently celebrated his 
thirty-fifth birthday, and 5,000 sets of 
eight values of the remainders of the 
1926 series were ,overprinted with the 
date, Oct. 8, 1929, and the inscription 
Kroft-Mbreti (meaning “Long Live the 
King!”). 

October 12, called Columbus Day in 
the United States, is known in Argen- 
tina as Dia de la Raza, or Day of the 
Spanish Race. This year commemora- 
tives, 2, 5 and 12 centavos, were dis- 


tributed. The 2 centavos chocolate 
depicts a kneeling man holding a torch 
illuminating the globe. The 5e light 
red presents masculine and feminine 
figures, each with a flag, symbolical of 
Spain and Argentina. On the 12c light 
blue is a woman’s figure, representing 
America, proffering a wreath to a sta- 
tue of Columbus. Each bears the dates 
Oct. 12, 1492 and 1929. 

About a thousand years ago the Croat 
kingdom — to-day Jugo-Slavia — was 
founded. Millenary commemoratives 
have appeared, two of them inscribed 
with the dates 925 and 1925. Appar- 
ently the series has been issued four 
years too late, as it was not distributed 
until late in 1929. The 50 paras olive- 
green shows the Church of Duvanjsky. 
On the 1 dinar carmine are portraits of 
King Tomislav and the present ruler 
Alexander I. On the 3d blue is King 
Tomislav in the coronation chair. 

These may be the last Jugo-Slavia 
stamps to have the inscriptions entirely 
in Cyrillic. Future issues probably will 
bear Latin characters. 


In the Name of Charity 


Apes holiday season each year brings 
a deluge of semi-postal stamps print- 
ed for humanitarian purposes. “Semi- 
postal” means that part (semi-) of the 
money paid for the stamps goes to the 
Government and the balance is allotted 
to various charitable organizations. 

Assistencia, meaning assistance or 
aid, is a word familiar to such issues, 
and it is inscribed on a 50 centavos blue 
from Angola. «A Sister of Mercy is the 
central motif. 

Belgium’s new semi-postal set, on 
sale from Dec. 1 to Jan. 15, presents 
scenes at Coo, Dinant, Ypres, Spa, Ant- 
werp, and Bruges. The money raised 
aids sufferers from tuberculosis. 

Germany’s series, in five values from 
5 pfennigs plus 2pf to 50pf plus 40pf, 
shows the coats-of-arms of five of the 
states—Bremen, Lippe, Lubeck, Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, and Schaumburg- 
Lippe. 

Surinam began issuing Green Cross 
Society (similar to our own Red Cross 
organization) stamps in 1927. The 1929 
set, in four denominations, has as its 
uniform design a picture of the Good 
Samaritan by the Dutch painter André 
van de Vossen. 


Other New Issues 


TNGSTRLN has placed in circulation an 
entire new series of pictorial stamps 
—the Castle of Gussing, in Bugenland, 
on the 10 groschen ochre-yellow; Hoc- 
hosterwitz Mountain, in Carinthia, on 
the 15gr brown-violet; a view of Durn- 
stein, in lower Austria, on the l6gr 
gray; Traun Lake, in upper Austria, on 
the 18gr blue-green; the Fortress of 
Higher Salzburg, on the 24gr carmine; 
a church at Seeweisen, in Steirmark, on 


February, 1930 
\ eo ae MAIL TRIANGLE 


and $2 different stamps, incloding 10 
Ne an 12 UNITED STATES (early 
issues, _commemoratives, ete.) and 18 

CANADA all for 5c. Approvals and big 
illustrated price list sent with esch 
\ fe Write today! 
Curhan Stamp Co. Gloucester, Mass, 


THE SIZZLE. BUG PACKET 


vals. 1 ‘Airmail, 
ei ep BR animal See ee — 
ice lis Pov rc 
m Bem postage: Write today and ee what the Siezie ‘Sus 


‘Stamp Co., 1021 Main St., Kansas. 


Oeeane tag sea 
QONGO, BRIT: 
ies, U Si boiiiemGaanives, 2 
ing of at of Set, 
Linas ids, nd 4 Pops, Pa Flor nibs, 


ei 24 Parkview PI, St. Louls, Mo. 
kU. 8. & Foreign Stamps. 
Stamps trom 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 730i! wi 

Gat Coast, Bee re. Malaya, Mout 
and other good British Colonials sent free to all 

tpn satiate coe Tamumee tae 


BOR: 
< TENOR ic 
roral joe, 


‘ire Approval Selec- 


tions. 2c stamp —_ Please do not rei in coin. 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 
STAMPS FREE! 22, dierent 

Postage 2cents. 


Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 
sheets sent with each order. 

B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, : To 


¢) MAGNANIMOUS PACKET! 


Over 100 beauties from world wide includes 
0.K. STAMP CO. 


100 


A 


scarce triangle, cannibals, wild animals, 
birds, rulers, strange scenes, strong men, 
pare etc! ore are gapprovat 

te NOW! ! 
Babes 1, ‘Go Genesee St. St. Uden SY. 


APPROVAL SHEETS, 50% DISCOUNT 
Sent anywhere The American Boy goes. 
FREDERICK B. DRIVER 
1430 SO. PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COVERTCO QUALITY PACKETS 


200 different stamps 1c, £) Portugal Fo. 
lie, 20 ‘Turkey, We, 50 French Col. tbe. 
slovakia, me 000 different stamps 350, 


re 
coven STAMP CO. 712E.&B. BLDG. ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
3 0 0= Different 10¢c To Approval Ap- 
Line of Albums and Sets. 
Kansas City Stamp Co., Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
TRIANGLE STAMP old U. 8., Airmails, 
two sets of British 


Colonial War Tax stamps, and five Obsolete French 
Colonials to approval applicants for only 10c. 


ABC STAMP COMPANY 
Broadway “St. Louis, Mo. 


4734 S. 


ay, Guatemala, Pers, S 
int, Caldonia, Ete 


CURIOS—4 arrow heads, 20c:5 an- 
cient coins, 5c; 20c pe.. 55e; ©. S. A. 
$100, 15¢; COIN CABINET, $2.75; N. 
J. Coin 1187 40c; SILVER COIN 275 
A.D., 8c; 5medals, 35e; 5 diff. cut 
Gems, 40c;List Free:@2pp. de. 


Elder Corpn., 8 W. 37th St, New York 


k 


Be CONES STATES 9s” 


to 
We tolfection of $00 cit f 
$5): (2) et Ae Sontedes Nistea: (3) a real We 
big, janes 0 of a 


¥etham Stamp Co. doris Gisaoee Dent: A; W. Springfield, Mass. 


All Diff. Stamps (F727) 9c 

Peet tts and oval sheets with every order. 

dive (ato aoa) 1000 hinges ide 
album (1200 spaces) $2.15. 


JOHNSON STAMP CO. AB) Phillips Bulding, Jamestown, N.Y. 


BOYS Packet 108 stamps including Tchad, 


Dutch Indies, ete. 60 to approval appli. 
include a stamp album, perforation gauge and a big bar- 


cants. If you will write at once we will 


list without extra'chargg., Stam, 8 160, 50e. 
Sin paces $3.60, U. 8, $1.15. 
Hill Stamp ©o., 12 Leonard ‘Se. ‘Waltham, Mass. 


20 different fine U. 8. 
U. S. FREE Stamps ane copies) it 
you send Postage and request approval selections that 
are different. $1.00 Canada Postage Stamp (value 2c) 
included if you write at once. 
L.W. HUDSON, Drawer 118A, Plainfield, N.J. 


Another Barrel of Stamps wile they last 

25c per 1000 or $1.00 per pound (¢7°5.400%) 

Approvals sent to all purchasers, Plenty U. 8. from Je 
izes Wc per }; 3000 for 

a ‘ELMER, Dept.A, 192 Wash. St. +» BOSTON, MASS. 


$2.00 sats 20. 


1000 Hinges 15c; pains to Lo 
RB ANY 
A.B. MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, 


ronda osroma, ono 


OLD U. S. Sakata suas. er 


asking for approvals U.S. and 
Foreign. 100 all diff. Brazil, 

China, India, Cuba, Japan, Egypt, Chili, etc. 5c. 

ANCHOR STAMP CO., B 527 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


CANADIAN COMMEMORATIVE 


Kelgwin Stamp (cn Fernandina, Florida 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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ric Sta rfing ap 


ote Qutboard Moto, 


om! auive this season powewo by 
Johnson Sea-Horses 


15-ft. Utility B, Boat $275 
Sealite construction, V-bottom, bh beam, three 
cross seats with lazybacks, weight 227 lbs. Trae speed, 
up to 22 m.p.b. with Sea-Horse “ 


15-ft. Knockabout, Boat $135 


Strong ¥s-inch cedar planking, bent 
white oak ribs, sheer to sheer, row 
bilge bottom, 4¥2-foot beam. 


Reasons Why Johnson Sales Will 
Again Exceed All Others Combined 


1—Electric Starter,also charges battery. 
2—Propeller shaft tilts automatically 
over obstructions. 
3—Positive steering by power-driven 
propeller. Full pivot steering. 
4—Water-cooled, underwater exhaust. 
S—Aquafiyer motor concealed, hatch- 
covered and silenced in rear deck. 
6—Motor outside leaves interior 
cleaner and roomier. 
Alternate firing or Release Charger 
gives automobile starting ease to 
all rope-cranked Sea-Horses. 
8—Small soe two-cycle motors 
ily removed; yet deliver about 
double the power of inboard mo- 
tors of equal size. 
9—Conrrols grouped with automobile 
steering wheel. 
10—Rotary Valve produces more horse- 
power per cubic inch displacement 
at high speeds. 
11—Prestite and Sealite construction 
water-tight in storage and in use. 
12—Durability due to case hardened 
parts, roller bearin; and exact 
tolerances comparable to the finest 
car motors. 


14-ft. Utility A, Boat $165 


Sit at the steering wheel of the new Johnson Aqua- 
flyer, boys,where all controls are located. Let friends pile 
in—it holds eight people comfortably. When the last 
one shouts “All aboard!” touch the electric starting 
switch. A soft purr and a surge of power is the motor’s 
answer. You are off in a second, cutting the waves at 
motor car speed. 


Never before a craft like the Aquaflyer: lightweight, 
water-tight, powered bya Sea-Horse motor entirely con- 
cealed and electrically started! Its propeller tilts safely 
over logs and rocks, extending your cruising range to 
rivers and shallow waters, likewise avoiding the hazards 
of obstructions in deep waters. Steering by propeller 
gives instant response even against waves and stron, 
currents. The underwater exhaust discharges noise an 
fumes below the surface. 


Less expensive by far than inboard runabouts; yet 
fully as speedy and luxurious. The compact motor, con- 
cealed in a hatch-covered recess in the rear deck, makes 
the interior usable space equal to inboard boats six 
feet longer! 


Johnson also introduces other Matched Units this sea- 
son. Due to their seamless Sealite construction, these 
boats weigh only half'as much in water service as ordi- 
nary aeacden boats, yet are guaranteed to outlast them. 
Being lighter, they are faster and more portable. Being 
waterproof, they never leak or warp, need no bailing or 
calking, no attention or care. They permit an outboard 
motor to perform as never before. 


New Motors and New Developments 


In Sea-Horses “4” and “12,” Johnson presents the onl 
alternate-firing twin-cylinder motors. They startin a flas 
and cut vibration to almost nothing. Other more power- 
ful Sea-Horses also start with automobile ease and cer- 
tainty, due to Johnson’s Release Charger. 

Sea-Horse motors are the world’s speed champions— 
450 victories in the past year alone. The Sea-Horse “32” 
holds the world’s speed record at 49.34 miles per hour. 

All dealers carry first-aid service parts. Stations for com- 
plete service in ail parts of the country. 


Write for color-illustrated catalog. 
Johnson Motor Company, 287 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 


IN CANADA: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Sea-Horse Prices 

3," $150; "4," $160; 
2,"" $195; 16," $250; 
32," $325. 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 


SBM STApp SS 
S 4 


Electric starter requires no engaging 
clutch or gears—it is mounted on the 
end of the crankshaft and serves as a 
flywheel. No magneto is necessary. 


Automatically Tilting Propeller 
avoids obstructions in deep or in 
shallow water where ordinary motor 
boats dare not venture, 


Sealite construction, cedar deck, round mye 
Bilge bottom, 52-inch beam, three cross Sea-Horse “’4 


bile ety 32 Es ese OTS Matched 
Wun O le wie O n & a hh fa 
untits... 


SFA-HORSES £€ BOATS 


20-ft. Aquaflyer 


Prestite, 4-inch. Philippine mahog- 
any (Bataan) construction, round 
bilge, bent ribs, 63-inch beam, weighs 
875 [bs., 2cross seats, stace for chairs, 
Speed up to 22 m.p.b. Complete 
with electric starting Sea- Horse 
32," $1065. 
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< 


MARQUETTE 


¥T Bia NeG 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PONTIAC 


OAKLAND 


CADILLAC 


BODY BY FISHER 


No motor car buyer need sacrifice body 
quality to price. For, notwithstanding 
their definite and marked superiority, 
Fisher Body cars are obtainable in every 
price field. Q All the cars whose em- 
blems you see above, also bear, forward 
at the lower right exterior of the body, 
the signature plate of Fisher Body 
craftsmanship—sign and symbol of 
authentic style, more luxurious com- 
fort and greater durability. Q Fisher 
Bodies are mounted upon the greatest 


++ on these cars -and these cars only 


chassis in their various price fields— 
for, in point of reliability and brilliant 
performance, combined with low cost of 
upkeep, General Motors cars have at- 
tained the highest mechanical develop- 
ment. G Theemblem,“Body by Fisher’, 
appearing in company with the emblem 
of Cadillac, La Salle, Buick, Viking, Oak- 
land, Oldsmobile, Marquette, Pontiac 
or Chevrolet, is, therefore, double assur- 
ance, not only of a better car, but of a 


better motor car investment as well. 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


